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Tre American Social Science Association is a national organization in its 
aims and in its membership, having now some members in twenty-five of the 
United States, It has been established for twelve years, and during that tink 
has held General Meetings in the cities of New York (in 1867, 1869, and 1874), 
Philadelphia, Boston, New Haven, Albany, and Detroit, Ita last two General 
Meetings have been at Saratoga (in 1876 and 1877), and in conneetion with 
these a Conference of Charities has been held, In the sessions of both thea 
gatherings of trained speeialista and of practioal men, papers recognised as 
having & national interest and inportance were read, among whieh may bi 
named those of Prof, Jevons on the Silver Question, of Mr, Horace White on 
the Tarif? Question, of Messrs, Trenholm and Logan on the Southern Question 
and of Prof, Wayland on Tramps, Some of these papers have already been 
published by the Association, and it is deemed important to publish and 
circulate others, 

In General Mectings since 1865 papers have been read upon Civil Service 
Reform, Municipal Government, Taxation, Health in) Public Schools, thx 
Resumption of Specie Payments, Free Public Libraries, Art Museums, Homes 
for the People in Cities, Public Charities, Insanity and its Treatment, Prison 
Discipline, the Care of Neglected Children, and many other topics of great 
public concern, These papers have been published in the Journal of Social 
Science and elsewhere, and have had marked influence, and, at times, a deci 
sive practical effect on legislation and popular opinion. Among the authors of 
these papers have been Rey. Dr. Woolsey of Yale College, George William Cur 
tis, Gen. Garfield, Presidents White of Cornell, Eliot of Harvard, Anderson of 
Rochester, and Angell of Michigan Universities; Profs. Walker and Sumner of 
Yale; Prof. W. B. Rogers, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Joseph 8. Ropes, and J. Elliott 
Cabot, of Boston. The late Professor Agassiz, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Judge 
Washburn of Massachusetts, Horace Greeley, Amasa Walker, Dr. Edward B. 
Dalton of New York, and Miss Mary Carpenter of England, among those no 
longer living, were also contributors; and all the above-named persons, with 
many others of similar character, have at different times taken an active share 
in the work of the Association. Its Presidents have been Prof. Rogers, Mr. G. 
W. Curtis, Dr. Samnel Eliot, Dr. Woosley, and Mr. David A. Wells, who now 
fills that office. Its Secretaries have been Dr. Eliot, Mr. Henry Villard of New 
York, Mr. James M. Barnard of Boston, and the present Secretary, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord. These gentlemen have edited for the Association the 
Journal of Social Science, an occasional periodical, and many pamphlets, 
containing valuable information, which have been widely distributed. 

During the recent years of financial distress, this Association, in common 
with other societies, has suffered in its resources. In order to increase these, 
it is now proposed to raise a fund for the publication of its papers, and also to 
increase its life memberships (at $100 each), and the number of its annual 
members (at $5 a year), in all parts of the country. In this way the work of 


the Association, which was never more promising or more necessary than now, 


can be carried forward, and greatly extended. 
Membership fees and donations may be sent to the Treasurer, G. BRADFORD 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
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PREFACE. 


The Journal of Social Science has been irregular in its publication 
ever since it began in 1869; but in the nine years, nine successive 
numbers have appeared, besides three Extra Numbers, containing the 
Proceedings of the three Conferences of Charities,—at Detroit in May, 
1875, and at Saratoga in September, 1876, and September, 1877. 
Hereafter it is the hope of the Editor to publish it regularly, and more 
frequently. This depends mainly upon the income of the Association 
from membership fees and other sources, from which the expenses of 
publication are paid. 

In consequence of the financial depression in the country since 1874, 
this income has been too small to admit of frequent publication. To 
meet that and other necessary expenses, it has been necessary to rely 
upon sources which may be called extraordinary, and which may fail 
us at any time. The Association has no funded property ; its regular 
income is composed chiefly of annual payments from members, which 
now amount to less than $1,800 per annum. The cost of publishing 
three numbers of the Journal (about 600 pages 8vo) is $1,000; the 
salary of a Secretary, office-rent, clerk-bire, expense of annual meet- 
ings, and incidentals amount to $2,000 more, in round numbers, or a 
total of $3,000. The Association has been in continued operation 
since 1865, and it is thought that the time has now come when it may 
confidently appeal to the general interest felt in Social Science through- 
out the country, for the purpose of establishing its finances upon a 
solid basis, by enlarging the list of members to 700 or 1,000. It is 
believed that an institution supported in this way, and relying on a 
widespread popular feeling of interest, will not only stand firmer, but 
will accomplish its educational object far better than if (as hitherto) 
it were supported by a few subscribers. 

Membership is obtained by the payment of the annual sum of five 
dollars. This confers the right to take part in business meetings of 
the Association,,and to vote in elections of officers, and entitles him 
to receive its publications free of expense. The publications con- 
sist chiefly of the Journal of Social Science, which includes, more 
especially, the proceedings and papers of the General Meetings. Two 
numbers a year can be promised, upon the basis of 700 members, 
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and matter to fill a third is always ready to hand if funds can be sup- 
plied to publish it. 

The papers on Legal Education, which were announced for publica- 
tion a year ago, have been delayed on account of the illness of the 
Editor, Prof. W. G. Hammonp, and from other causes. To those 
papers on this subject which were read at Saratoga, in 1876, have now 
been added a few read in 1877, and it is expected that the whole will 
soon be published as Number X. of the Journal of Social Science. The 
present Number contains most of the papers on economical subjects 
which were read at the General Meeting in Saratoga, September, 1877, 
—but the opening Address of President Wexts has been withheld for 
revision. <A brief Introduction gives a list of the papers and debates 
at the General Meetings of 1876 and of 1877; and an Appendix 
furnishes a list of the Officers and Members of the American Social 
Science Association, and a copy of its Constitution. 

Previous numbers of the Journal (except Nos. I. and IV., which 
are out of print) may be obtained of the Publishers, or of the Secre- 
tary of the Association, who also can furnish a few copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conferences of Charities of 1874-5-6-7. Special 
pamphlets published by the Association may also be ordered of the 
Publishers, or the Secretary. 


No. 5 PEMBERTON Square, Boston, January 10, 1878. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


DurRInG 1876 AND 1877. 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1876. 


It has been the custom of the American Social Science Association 
to hold two meetings in a year, besides department meetings. The 
Annual Meeting, by custom, is held in Boston on the second Wednes- 
day in January. It is principally a meeting for business, —the elec- 
tion of officers, hearing of reports, etc.,— but a few general papers are 
read. The General Meetings of the Association for papers and discus- 


sions are held in different cities from year to year; sometimes in the 
spring, and sometimes in the autumn. That for 1873 was held in 
Boston (May 13-15) ; that for 1874, in New York (May 19-23) ; that 
for 1875, at Detroit; and those for 1876 and 1877, at Saratoga. The 
first General Meeting at Saratoga opened on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 5, 1876, at 7.30 P. M.; and afterward, on the three following days, 
the general sessions met twice, and sometimes thrice, a day, continu- 
ing until 10 P. M., September 8, 1876, at which hour the sessions 
finally closed. The Conference of the Boards of Public Charities 
began at 8 P. M., on Tuesday, the fifth of September, and continued 
through Wednesday and Thursday, but with no evening sessions, 
The departments of Health and Education held joint sessions on Fri- 
day. During the whole meeting, the persons who read papers or 
joined in debate were nearly a hundred in all. There were special 
sessions to consider questions of education and jurisprudence; the 
whole number of separate sessions, general and special, being twenty- 
two. <A full report of all that was read and said would fill more than 
eight hundred pages of our Journal. The Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Charities, as printed in December, 1876, cover nearly two hun- 
dred pages. The papers on Legal Education will be given in the tenth 
number of the Journal of Social Science. The whole list of papers 
and debates, after the opening address by Gov. TILDEN in the Confer- 
ence of Charities, is as follows: — 
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Tuesday, September 5, 1876. 


. An Address by the President of the Association, Davip A. WELLs, 
Esq., of Connecticut. 


Wednesday, September 6. 
I.— Tue GENERAL SESSION. 

. Annual Report of the Secretary, Mr. F. B. Sansorn.* 

. A Paper by W. W. McFartanp, Esq., of New York, on The 
Progress and Present State of Representative Democracy in the 
United States. 

. A Paper by Danrer L. Harris, Esq., of Springfield, Mass., on 
Municipal Extravagance.* 

. Address by Georce Wa ker, Esq., of New York, on The Silver 
Question.* 

. A Paper by Horace Waite, Esq., of Chicago, on The Silver Ques- 
tion.* 

. A Paper by Georce T. ANGELL, Esq., of Boston, on The Preven- 
tion of Crime.* 


II.—Serctrionat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


8. Remarks by Prof. W. G. Hamonp, on taking the chair. 
9. A Paper by L. L. Detartetp, Esq., of New York, on The Condi- 
tions of Admission to the Bar. 
10. A Paper by Grorce A. Martize, Esq., on Certain Proposed 
Changes in American Law Schools. 
11. An Address by Dorman B. Eaton, Esq., of New York, on An 
Elective Judiciary. 


III.— Tae Conrerence oF CHarIrTIEs. 

12. Reports from the States, and from Delegates representing Mu- 
nicipal and Private Charities. 

13. A Report from the Standing Committee, on Insanity, covering 

’ papers by Dr. NatHan ALLEN, on Treatment of the Insane, Dr. 

H. B. Witsur of Syracuse, on Supervision of the Insane, Dr. 
Boprxg, and others.* 

14, 15. Reports on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, by F. 
H. Wives of Illinois and Francis Wetts of Pennsylvania.* 


Thursday, September 7. 
I.— THe GENERAL SESSION. 


16,17. Reports on Cottage Gardens, and The Cotton Industry of Fall 
River, by Exizur Wricut, Esq., and F. B. Sansorn, Esq. 
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. A Paper by Epwarp Atkinson, Esq., of Boston, on The Relations 
of Capital to Annual Production and Subsistence. 

. A Paper by H. R. Haypen, Esq., of Hartford, on Life Insurance 
as a Social Force.* 

. A Paper by B. F. Nourse, Esq., of Boston, on The Relation of 
Currency to Prices.* 

. A Paper by Cuartes Norpuorr, Esq., of New York, on The Jn- 
dustrial and Social Condition of the South, followed by a general 
debate. 

. Communications and a debate on Chinese Immigration to the 
Pacific States. 


II. — Secrionat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 

. A Paper by Prof. T. W. Dwicur of New York, on The Study of 

Jurisprudence in the United States. 

. A Paper by Prof. Franz von Hoirzenporrr, on The Study of 

Political Science and Jurisprudence in Europe. 


III. — Tue ConrerENce OF CHARITIES. 


. A Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children, by Cuartes L. 
Brace, Esq., of New York, followed by a debate.* 

. A Report on Medical Charities and Outdoor Relief, by Dr. DILLER 
Lutuer of Pennsylvania, followed by communications and a 
debate.* 

. Special Reports on National Legislation for the Protection -of Im- 
migrants and the Prevention of Pauperism, by Mr. F. B. SanBorn 
of Massachusetts and Dr. M. B. Anprrson of Rochester, N. Y., 
followed by a debate.* 


Friday, September 8. 
I. — Tue GENERAL SESSION. 
. A Paper by Hon. E. M. Harness of Illinois, on Township Organi- 
zations in the Newer States.* 
. A Paper by W. Juenast, Esq., of Cincinnati, on The Social Task of 
the United States in its Second Century. 
. A Paper by Prof. Witt1am Warson of Boston, on Technical Edu- 
cation in Europe and America. 


. A Paper by G. Braprorp, Esq., of Boston, on The Civil Service 
Question.* 


2. A Paper by Prof. W. G. Sumner of New Haven, on The Commer- 


cial Crisis of 1819. 
2 
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83. A Paper by Tuomas Batcu, Esq., of Philadelphia, on The Crédit 
Foncier of France. 

84. A Paper on Railroad Bonds, by C. W. Hasster of New York, 
followed by debate.* 


II. — Secrrionat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
85. A Report upon The Health; of Schools, by Dr. D. F. Lincoxn of 
Boston. 
86. Papers on Diseases of the Eye and Ear in Schools. 
37. Papers by Dr. Newett of Rhode Island and Dr. J. M. Grecory 
of Illinois, on The Half-time System. 
38. A Debate on The Prevention of Contagious Diseases among School 
Children. 
39. A Paper on Sanitary Requirements in School Architecture, by Dr. 
LINCOLN. 
40. A Paper on Alcohol as an Article of Diet, by Prof. R. T. Epes of 
Boston. 


III. — Secrronat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


41. A Paper by Prof. W. G. Hammonp of Iowa City, followed by a 
debate. 


The Papers on Legal Education and kindred subjects, which will 
appear in No. X. of the Journal of Social Science, are those numbered 
8, 9, 10, 11, 23, 24, and 41, in the above list. Nos. 12,13, 14, 15, 25, 
26, and 27, are printed in the Proceedings of the Conference of Chari- 
ties for 1876. The papers marked * have been printed in full in 
newspapers, magazines or pamphlets, but no collection of them has 
been made by the Association, except those just mentioned as printed 
for the Conference of Charities in. December, 1876. The debates of 
the General Meeting of 1876 were not reported, except as they appear 
in the Proceedings of the Conference. 


THE GENERAL MEETING OF 1877. 

In 1877, as in the preceding year, the General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and the Conference of Charities were convened at the same 
time and place, in Saratoga, N. Y. The sessions opened on Tuesday 
evening, September 4, 1877, and proceeded in the following order, until 
they finally closed on the evening of September 7. 


Tuesday, September 4, 1877. 
1, Annual Address by the President of the Association, Davip A. 
We ts, Esq., of Connecticut. Subject: The Relation of Eco- 
nomic Laws to Public and Private Morality. 
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Wednesday, September 5. 
I.— Tue Generar SEssIon. 

. Annual Report of the Secretary, Mr. F. B. Sansorn.* 

. A Paper by Prof. W. Stantey Jevons ef London, Eng., on The 
Silver Question.* 

. A Paper by B. F. Nourse, Esq., of Boston, on The Silver Ques- 
tion.* 

. A Paper by Jonn P. Townsenp, Esq., of New York, on Savings 
Banks.* 

. A Paper by Gamatiet Braprorp, Esq., of Boston, on The Pros- 
pect of Resumption. 

. A Paper by Enocn Enstey, Esq., of Memphis, on The Philosophy 
of Money. 

. A Paper by Wiitt1am Minor, Jr., Esq., of Boston, on Local Tax- 
ation,.* 

. A Paper by Prof. N. C. Frepreriksen of Copenhagen, on Princi- 
ples of Taxation. 


II. — Sectionat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


. A Paper by Prof. W. P. Wetts of Michigan University, on The 
Work of American Law Schools and its Hindrances. 


III. — Tue Conrerence oF CHARITIES. 


. Opening Address by Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn of Albany, followed by 
Reports from the States and from Delegates representing Mu- 
nicipal and Private Charities.* 

2. A Report from the Standing Committee on Insanity, by Joun B. 
Cuarin, M. D., of the Willard Asylum, N. Y., followed by a 
discussion.* 

. A Report from the Standing Committee on Statistics, by Mr. F. B. 
Sanporn of Concord, Mass.* 

. A Report on Medical Charities, by Tuzopore RooseEvE t, Esq., of 
New York.* 

A Report on Outdoor Relief, by Prof. Francis WayLanp of Yale 
College.* 

. A Paper on Provident Dispensaries, by Cuartes Barnarp, Esq., 

of New York. 


Thursday, September 6. 
I.— Tue Generar SEssIon. 


- A Report on Registration in the United States, by Exisua Harris, 
M. D., of New York. 
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18. A Paper by Hon. C. D. Wricur of Reading, Mass., on The Mas- 
sachusetts Census of 1875 and its Lessons.* 
19. A Paper by Naruan ALLEN, M. D., of Lowell, Mass., on Changes 
of Population in New England.* 
20. A Paper by W. L. Trennoitm, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., on 
The Industrial and Social Aspects of the Southern Question.* 
21. A Paper by Hon. J. Ranpotpn Tucker of Virginia, on The Rela- 
tions of the United States to each other, as Modified by the War 
and the Constitutional Amendments. 
. A Paper by Gen. T. M. Locan of Richmond, Va., on Education 
in the Southern States.* 
. A Paper by Dexter A. Hawxtns, Esq., of New York, on The 
Southern Question, followed by a discussion. 


II. — Tur ConFerENCE OF CHARITIES. 
. A Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children, by W. T. Letcu- 
wortTH, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y., followed by a debate.* 
. A Paper by R. L. Ducpate, Esq., of New York, on Hereditary 
Transmission of Vice and Pauperism.* 
. A Report and Papers on Tramps, by Rev. E. E. Hate of Boston 


and Prof. Francis Wayianp of Yale College and others, fol- 
lowed by a debate.* 

. A Report on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, by H. B. 
Wip0r, M. D., of Syracuse, N. Y.* 


III. — Secrionat MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


. The Secretary’s Report, containing Résumé of Progress. 

. A Paper by Dr. E. G. Lorine, “ Js the Intellectual World Becom- 
ing Near-sighted?” * 

. Papers by Dr. Frepertck Winsor, A. C. Martin, and F. Tupor, 
on The Ventilation and Warming of Schools, followed by a de- 
bate.* 

. A Report by Mrs. A. C. Martin of Boston, on Injury to the 
Health of Girls from Imperfect Early Training.* 


IV.—SectionaL MEETING oF THE DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
32. A Paper by Prof. S. E. Batpwin of Yale College, on A Graduate 
Course at Law Schools. 
83. A Special Session, to hear the Letters of Chancellor Kent to 
Epwarp Livineston in 1826, read by Prof. Cartron Hunt of 
New Orleans, La. 
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Friday, September 7. 
I. — Tue GENERAL SEssION. 

84. A Paper by Hamirton A. Hitt, Esq., of Boston, on The Naviga- 
tion Laws of Great Britain and of the United States.* 

35, 36. Papers by Horace Wurrr, Esq., and J. S. Moors, Esq., of 
New York, on The Tariff Question.* 

87. A Paper by Henry D. Hype, Esq., of Boston, on Custom-house 
Forms.* 

38, 39. Papers by Daniret L. Harris, Esq., and Samuet Bow es, 
Esq., of Springfield, Mass., on Municipal Government, and 
Municipal Economy.* 

40. A Debate on The Labor Question, opened by CHartes Norpuorr, 
Esq., of New York. 

41. A Paper by Hon. E. R. Meave of New York, followed by a de- 
bate, on The Chinese Question.* 


II. — Heatta Department MEETING. 
42. A Paper by Dr. D. F. Lincoxn of Boston, on The Half-time Sys- 
tem in Education.* 
A Debate on the general subject of Health and Study. 


III. — Srecrat Session or THE Socrat Economy DEPARTMENT. 

43. A Report on Economy in Building, by Messrs. Jonn Ayres, R. T. 
Paine, Jr., and F. B. SAnsBorn. 

44, A Report on Home Comforts and Amusements at Small Cost, by 
Rev. E. C. Guitp of Waltham, Mass.* 

45. A Paper by Exizur Wricut, Esq., of Boston, on Bird Culture in 
its Relation to Cottage Homes.* 

46. A Paper by Epwarp T. Porter, Esq., of New York, on Tenement- 
house Areas in New York. 


IV.— Tue JURISPRUDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
47, 48. A Special Session on International Law, at which was read 
a Paper on Extradition, by Prof. SHetpon Amos of London, 


and a Paper on an International Code, by A. P. Spracur, Esq., 
of New York. 


It will thus be seen that the whole number of Addresses, Papers, 
Reports, etc., was 48, or somewhat greater than at the first Saratoga 
meeting. The Papers marked * have been printed in some form. 
Several matters of business came before the Association at its last 
General Meeting. The business of the Conference of Charities was 
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reported in its Proceedings, lately published, and supplied to members 
of the Association. The resolutions there entered (on pages 100-101) 
concerning the Prison Congress and Dr, Wines, were also passed by 
the Association in its General Session on the 7th of September. On 
the 6th of September, in the same session, Prof. F. A. Wacker of 
Yale College presiding, the following resolutions, offered by Dr. Har- 
ris of New York, after the reading of his Paper, were adopted, and 
the proper committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Erissa Harris 
of New York and Dr. Henry B. Baxer of Lansing, Michigan :— 


Resolved, That a committee representing the American Social Sci- 
ence Association, be appointed to confer with the Superintendent of 
the Ninth National Census, and the representatives who may, during 
the present year, be appointed by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the State Boards of Health, the Medical Department of the United 
States Army and Navy, and the Marine Hospital Service, and other 
expert vital statisticians whom the said representatives shall call into 
their council, with reference to devising and procuring a thoroughly 
efficient and uniform system of registration of births, marriages, 
deaths, and causes of mortality, in all the States of the Union. 

Resolved, That the Registrar-General of England, Dr. William Farr 
of his office, Dr. Engel of the officers at the head of vital registration, 
which he directs in the States of Germany, Professor Bencke of Mar- 
burg, and Dr. Sander of the German Association of Public Health, 
can be consulted in regard to this work. 


In the meeting of the Jurisprudence Department, on the 7th of 
September, upon motion of Prof. Wetis of Michigan University, it 
was voted that the question of an International Code be formally taken 
up at the next sectional meeting of the Department, and that the Chair 
appoint a committee of three to take this into consideration, and in 
conjunction with the Secretaries of the Department and of the Asso- 
ciation, to so arrange the programme for 1878. The Chair appointed 
Prof. Wetxs, Prof. Pomeroy of the Rochester University, and Prof. 
Batpwin of Yale College, as this committee. 

The attendance at the Saratoga meeting of 1877 was larger than 
in 1876, and the Papers read attracted more attention throughout the 
country, than those of any preceding meeting of the Association. 
Many of them have been separately printed, for sale or distribution, 
by the writers, and some have had a very extensive circulation in the 
newspapers. The present number of the Journal of Social Science 
contains several of these, which are here collected in a permanent 
form. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETINGS oF 1877 anv 1878. 


Previous to the Saratoga meeting of 1876, a two days’ conference 
had been held at Philadelphia (May 31, June 1, 1876), in connection 
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with the Branch Association of that city, which has published in the 
Penn Monthly the most important Papers read there. At the Annual 
Meeting in Boston, January 10, 1877, a Paper on the Silver Question, 
by the late Tuomas Batcn of Philadelphia, was read and debated, 
which has since been published by the Philadelphia Association. 
Another Paper was read at this meeting, the Report of a Committee 
appointed in 1876, to consider the practicability of establishing 
School Shops in the city of Boston, according to the plan of Mr. S. P. 
Ruaexes of Boston, for educating school children in the mechanical 
arts. This Report was afterwards printed and distributed by Mr. 
Ruecetes. At the Annual Meeting of 1878 (January'9), the same 
topic of Industrial Education was taken up again and debated, after 
the reading of a Paper by Prof. C. O. Tuompson of Worcester, on “* A 
Place in Education for the Industrial Arts.” At this meeting, Mr. T. 
C. Amory of Boston again presented the plan of Mr. Ruceies, with 
the arguments for it, and the course of Industrial Training at the 
Worcester Free Institute was described and explained. Rev. Dr. 
Bartor and Mr. Joun Newe tt of Boston spoke in recommendation 
of the plan of Mr. RuaGues, who also said a few words in explanation 
of it. A Paper by Rosert P. Porter of Chicago, on ‘ Municipal 
Debts,” was read and debated; a brief Report on ‘“* Homes for the 
People ” was read, and the subject of ‘‘ Savings Banks” was debated, 
at the request of Mr. Townsenp of New York, whose Paper, read at 
Saratoga, is printed on pages 44-65 of the present Journal. 

The Treasurer’s Report for the calendar year 1877 showed receipts 
amounting to $2,830.60, of which $1,590 was from annual membership 
fees, $300 from life memberships, and $820 from donations. The 
expenses during the year were $2,697.27, of which $215.04 was for 
the deficit of 1876, $1,100 for the Secretary’s salary, $313 for clerk- 
hire, and $350 for office-rent. The balance on hand, January 1, 1878, 
was $133.33. The present number of members is as follows: Honor- 
ary Members, 11; Corresponding Members, 31; Life Members, 60; 
Annual Members, 387. All officers of the Association are annual 
members, ex officio, unless they are Life Members. 

The list of officers chosen at the Annual Meeting of 1878 will be 
found in the Appendix. After the reading of a letter from Rev. Dr. 
E. C. Wines, United States Prison Commissioner, in regard to the 
Prison Congress at Stockholm, Sweden, August 20, 1878, it was voted 
that Tuomas Wentwortn Hicernson of Rhode Island and F. H. 
Wines of Illinois be delegates from this Association to the Congress, 








THE LATE Hon. EMORY WASHBURN. 


The committee appointed by the American Social Science Association to give 
expression to its sense of loss occasioned by the death of Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, addressed a letter, ericlosing the following resolutions, to Mrs. Wash- 
burn, on the 9th of April, 1877 :— 


Resolved, That by the death of Hon. Emory Washburn, the American Social Science 
Association has lost one of its oldest and most valued members, who from its very 
beginning has manifested an active interest in its work, and has himself added greatly 
to the value of its discussions and publications, by the share he has taken and the con- 
tributions he has made, especially in his own chosen department of Jurisprudence. 

Resolved, That the cause of legal education and the science of jurisprudence, whether 
in its relation to the laws of States or to the general law of nations, was greatly pro- 
moted in this country by the diligent, comprehensive, and philosophical researches of 
Professor Washburn, who did not permit the period of advancing age to narrow his 
studies or diminish his activity in ameliorating the statutes and institutions of the law. 

Resolved, That among his varied and manifold services in more Conspicuous paths, 
which justly endeared him to his fellow-citizens, these labors in connection with our 
Association can never be forgotten by us. From its inception, he was its zealous, stead- 
fast, and untiring friend and supporter; he believed in its objects, and did his best to pro- 
mote them. If his yearning for the greater enlightenment, prosperity, and welfare of 
mankind was tempered by prudent and practical considerations, his philosophic mind 
still courageously grappled with whatever untried and beyond promised to advance 
civilization. Eager for truth and unbiassed by preconceived opinion, he found congenial 
fellowship and freedom in our dispassionate discussion of social questions; and here his 
high culture, noble aspirations, and sound sense, coupled with emotions warm and gen- 
uine, and a disposition peculiarly winning, inspired conviction and conciliated affection. 
If the true aim of social science be to elevate humanity, within its prescribed limitations 
ard conditions, no one better than he embodied its high ideal. Whether as statesman 
or philanthropist,—in his literary or historical achievements,—in official position or in 
the amenities of social intereourse,—whatever we all admit to be best, whether in judg- 
ment or taste, in fidelity to obligation and duty, in sincerity without assumption, in defer- 
ence for other men,—all this we recognized in him. Though our Commonwealth has 
often had reason to be proud of her children, yet the memory of few who have served 
her in high place better deserves to be cherished than that of our late associate. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 


A Report read at the General Meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, September 5, 1877. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


It has been considered one of the duties of my office, unless the 
President in his goodness relieves the Secretary of the responsibility, 
to define each year what Social Science is. This task has several 
times fallen to my lot; and then I have understood what St. Augustine 
meant when he said: ‘* What Time is—if no asks me—I know; if 
one puts me the question—I do not know.” It is not so difficult to 
frame in the mind a conception of that modern entity, vast and vague, 
which for lack of a good name we call Social Science ; but it is not so 
easy to set that conception forth in a few words. Perhaps it can best 
be reached by an illustration which shall be a familiar anecdote. 

When, in the early days of the great French revolution, there was 
much question about the exact status of that numerous but hitherto 
powerless body of men, the so-called * Third estate,” a witty pam- 
phleteer belonging in name to the second estate, for he was a clergyman, 
startled all Paris by this short catechism: ‘*‘ What is the third estate? 
Everything. What has it hitherto been? Nothing. What does it 
now aspire to be? Something.” And for a brief period, after the 
noblesse and the clergy went down in the storm of revolution, and 
before that terrible fourth estate—the people themselves—snatched 
the power, the third estate, with Mirabeau for its leader, did become 
“everything” in France. Then it went down in its turn, and ceased 
for long years to be even “something.” In the great intellectual 
movement of mankind from one age and phase of civilization to 
another, there are no such revolutions, fierce and sudden, as those 
which overthrow governments and raise or depress nations. The 
course of civilization is more gradual,—yet there are successive eras, 
in which the dominating force and the prevailing activity seem to 
change as completely, if not so suddenly, as the French nation passes 
from one form of government to another. The empire of theology, 
which was at its height just before our ancestors colonized America, 
has given way within the past three centuries to the republic of sci- 
ence, under which we are now living. And among the classes or 
estates of science, that which we now call Social Science, which is in 
fact the most important, but has been the most neglected, is fast com- 
ing forward to supremacy. More than any other branch of human 
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knowledge or sphere of human activity, it may claim to be the over- 
powering third estate described by the Abbé Siéyés, which is some- 
thing, has been nothing, and will soon be everything. And while we 
are met here together for a few days, to take our part in promoting 
its future triumph, we may very fitly devote a few moments to the 
insignificance of its past history. 

One of the most learned of our corresponding members, Prof. Gabba 
of Pisa in Italy,—in an elaborate essay on the ‘‘ Present State and 
Tendency of Social Science,” which he contributed to our last year’s 
meeting at Saratoga, but which came too late for use there,—has 
traced with much ingenuity and erudition the course of science in 
general, from the time of Aristotle to that of Darwin. Prof. Gabba 
points out that the physical sciences and practical ethics and jurispru- 
dence long preceded even psychology and speculative ethics as objects 
of human research. Then came the great epoch of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, in which the genius of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle gave to 
psychology and ethics a position of equal rank with the study of out- 
ward nature. But social science profited little by them, or by the 
great jurists of Rome; although, as we now look back upon those 
ancient philosophers and those founders of the civil law, we see that 
much of their work fell within the circle lately termed the social 
sciences. But the Greek ethics were too dialectical, and the Roman 
jurisprudence was rather an art than a science. Yet it was at least 
the germ of a science, and added the fourth branch—natural law— 
to the three existing Greek sciences of psychology, ethics, and politics. 
These four sciences, in their speculative form, and mingled largely 
with theology, occupied the mind of Europe and Western Asia for 
many centuries, during which Christianity, that cherishing seed-bed 
and nursery of social science, was introduced, and planted itself firmly 
among the people. 

It is not until the early part of the eighteenth century that we begin 
to discern the elements of what is now known as Social Science, 
separating themselves by a process akin to crystallization, and, like 
that, giving birth to fantastic forms, regular and irregular,—from the 
thick and turbid solution in which politics, practical ethics, economics, 
etc., found themselves between the period of Hobbes and that of 
Comte. The philosopher of most insight in this direction during the 
early part of that period was Giovanni Battista Vico, a Neapolitan, 
born in 1668, and dying in 1744. The philosopher of the most acute 
and useful practical discernment, for our purposes, was the Scotch- 
man, Adam Smith, of whom our President has spoken so fully that I 
need only allude to him. Between Vico and Smith came those ingen- 
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ious men, the French Economists or Physiocrats, from whom, espe- 
cially from Quesnay and Turgot, Smith borrowed many hints. 

Vico naturally receives from his countryman, Prof. Gabba, more 
attention than Americans or Englishmen usually have bestowed on 
him. He was indeed a remarkable man, anticipating by many years 
the conclusions of later philosophers. His ‘Principles of a New 
Science,” published in 1725, when Adam Smith was but two years old, 
show that he clearly grasped the conception which is now known as 
Social Science. He conceived it, naturally, in its more speculative 
form, and may be called, as he has been, the founder of the philosophy 
of history. Prof. Gabba says of him: ‘“ He might have inaugurated 
a new era in the study of Social Science, had his teachings fallen 
upon a country and an epoch less frivolous and less difficult to move. 
The ‘New Science’ of Vico is this same new science of our own 
day, which considers human society as an organic whole, and studies 
its development and its different aspects through long periods of time. 
The necessary change and progress in human and social condition 
were as clearly felt by Vico as by our modern philosophers. His 
method, positive and concrete, no less than speculative, is for that 
reason better adapted to moral science, and more fertile than the 
positivism of our time, which claims to treat that science in the same 
manner as physics and natural history. His conviction was more 
positive than that of modern writers, and no recent work equals the 
power of his best pages. Still Vico did not, in fact, inaugurate the 
science of man and of society,—though this was not his fault. 
Twice he expounded his ‘ New Science, —yet it remained unknown 
for more than a century.” 

In other countries than Italy, and by a different order of men, some 
portions of this new science were propagated. In political economy, 
for the first time, the interests and the activity of individuals were 
represented as closely allied to the general life of the community. 
The so-called physiocrats of France, with Quesnay at their head, and 
Turgot for their most illustrious disciple, were deeply imbued with this 
sentiment,—which is in fact, as Mr. Wells has said, the economic 
aspect of Christianity. Then came Adam Smith, with his patient and 
comprehensive genius, and the foundations of social science were laid 
by him, deeply bedded in the mortar of commercial interests. 

This was a hundred years ago. Midway of the century that has 
intervened there’ arose the ambitious and methodical system of Comte, 
a medley of great truths and great errors, but aiming to methodize 
and co-ordinate all that can be known of human life in society, and, 
in fact, contributing largely to the firm establishment of the new 
science,—which, however, has already outgrown the limits assigned 
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for it by the French thinker. What he sought to bind in a sheaf, so 
as to be grasped by the single hand, has again fallen apart, and 
spreads itself luxuriantly on every side. We have undertaken to 
gather up a few handfuls here and there, which we hope may be found 
of worth, either for use or for suggestion. Our list of addresses, 
papers, reports, and debates, though far less extended than that of the 
coming Social Science Congress, at Aberdeen, two weeks hence (Sep- 
tember 19-26), is yet sufficiently long and various to remind one of 
thas fabulous challenge given by the Admirable Crichton to the 
university of Paris three hundred years ago, when the confident young 
Scot announced that he was ready to meet any and all learned men in 
public disputation,—“ to answer what should be propounded to him 
concerning any science, liberal art, discipline, or faculty, practical or 
theoretical, not excluding the theological or jurisprudential habits, if 
only grounded on the testimonies of God and man; and that in any 
of these twelve languages,—Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and Slavonian, in 
either prose or verse, at the discretion of the disputant.” 

It is to be feared that this ambitious youth was quite as eager to 
display his own learning, as to benefit his fellow-men. Such is not 
the aim of what we call Social Science, which hastens to make a prac- 
tical use of whatever knowledge may have been gained; and is prompt 
to apply that test of Cassius—Cui bono fuerit?—“ Whom will it 
benefit ?”—to all theories and discoveries. This is a searching test, 
and to satisfy it we must show two things,—first, that there is some- 
thing in our social condition which can be improved; and second, that 
we have proof drawn from experience that what we propose is capable 
of effecting that improvement. From what I have seen of the papers 
to be read at these sessions, I conclude there will be no lack of evi- 
dence on the first head. Indeed, one sometimes fancies that he per- 
ceives an inclination to paint the ills we have in colors quite as gloomy 
as they deserve, in order that we may fly the more readily to the 
glowing alternative set before us. An impression of this sort, coupled 
with our natural Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic distrust of untried reme- 
dies, often leads the audiences whom we address to doubt whether the 
students of social science do in fact promote practical and useful 
reforms. I know of no better way to remove this doubt than to cite 
a few instances drawn from the experience of the last year or two, to 
show where and how and by what means an Association like ours has 
wrought important changes for the better, or very efficiently promoted 
them. 

The most conspicuous instance of this is one that has been remarked 
upon in former reports, but is now more interesting than ever before, 
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because we have reached the critical period, when the. important 
change is to take on a practical shape,—I mean the reformation of 
the national civil service. It is with this more than .with any other 
single measure that our Association has been identified, and it was by 
our members that the unwelcome topic was forced upon the attention 
of Congress and the executive, until the agitation thence resulting 
began to show the people themselves what the existing evils were,— 
and the people began to demand reform. When this happened, the 
two political parties contending for power in the memorable election 
of 1876 were compelled to pledge themselves to make the desired 
change. We were not sanguine enough to suppose that this secured 
success,—nor would it have done so, perhaps, but for the extraordi- 
nary political events that have happened since we last met in Saratoga. 
The presidential candidate for whom a majority of our countrymen 
voted failed to receive the legal certificate of his election, and his 
opponent, the minority candidate, was inaugurated. It so happened 
that this candidate was the more firmly pledged, both by his convic- 
tions and his circumstances, to the true principles of civil-service 
reform; while the condition in which he has found himself since he 
assumed office has made it easier for him than it could have been for 
his opponent, to commence a reaction against the vicious practice of 
these forty or fifty years,—a practice sufficiently described in the 
coarse phrase of a New York statesman,—‘‘ To the victors belong 
the spoils.” At last, therefore, we begin to see office-holding divorced 
from politics, and, as a member of the new government has said, ‘ the 
party machine disestablished.” Whatever may be the result of the 
efforts now sincerely making in this direction, it is certainly cause for 
congratulation that they have been made. They must leave our civil 
service better than it was six months ago; and if they are sustained, 
as no doubt they will be, by the hearty support of the American 
people, we may have a radical and, let us hope, a permanent reform 
of a gross abuse. 

It is nearly twelve years since the Social Science Association began 
to labor for a reconstruction of the civil service, and we have not yet 
got very far in that direction. But in another matter, the abolition 
of the old system of coroners, with their juries and inquests, the prog- 
ress made by our Association since last September has been wonder- 
fully rapid and successful. The steps taken in this matter can be so 
clearly traced, and the persons actively engaged so definitely known, 
that you will pardon me for mentioning them in some detail. Five 
weeks after we separated last year (to be precise, on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1876), Mr. Farrer Herschell, an eminent queen’s. counsel and 
member of Parliament in England, delivered an address at the Liver- 
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pool Social Science Congress, in which he discussed at some length the 
evils of the existing coroner system in Great Britain, and said: ‘I 
am led to the conclusion that the time has come when we may dispense 
with the services of a coroner’s jury altogether.” It was a startling 
conclusion, and must have produced on many minds an effect like that 
which would follow should one of us propose to drop Wednesday out 
of the week, or dispense with the services of the full moon. The 
coroner seemed as ancient and indispensable a luminary as the moon 
—as regularly recurrent as any day of the week. But the thought of 
Mr. Herschell took root and germinated in the Health Department of 
our Association, which was then holding monthly meetings in Boston. 
It determined to have the question discussed in Massachusetts, and 
engaged a young lawyer, Mr. Theodore H. Tyndale of Boston, to read 
& paper on coroners at its department meeting for December, 1876. 
Mr. Tyndale read the report of Mr. Herschell’s address in the London 
newspapers, investigated the law and the facts so far as Massachusetts 
was concerned, and wrote a strong and concise paper recommending 
the substitution of skilled medical examiners for the untrained coro- 
ners who existed in Massachusetts in great numbers. The Governor 
of the State happened to be preparing his annual address to the Legis- 
lature at this time, and to him Mr. Tyndale and our Health Department 
presented the case, as disclosed by their investigation. The Governor 
was persuaded, and inserted in his address a recommendation that 
coroners be abolished. The Legislature were more slowly persuaded, 
but early in May, 1877, passed an act abolishing the coroner and his 
jury, and substituting therefor a competent force of medical examiners, 
two of whom, in Boston, were to take the place of nearly fifty coroners. 
This act went into effect on the 9th of May, and before the first of 
July all the coroners had been replaced by physicians, and fifteen acts 
or parts of acts relating to coroners had been repealed or amended. 
Thus, in less than nine months from the date of Mr. Herschell’s 
address in Liverpool, a population half as large as that of Scotland 
had been set free from the absurdities and abuses of ‘ crowner’s quest 
law,” and a few responsible and educated men had taken the place of 
some hundreds of inefficient and ignorant officials. This was done at 
the instance of the Social Science Association, and by the active efforts 
of perhaps ten of its members. The consequence is, that in other 
States of this country, and even in Ireland, the recent legislation of 
Massachusetts is now made the basis and the argument for similar 
legislation there, and it is probable that, within five years, half the 
United States and perhaps the whole United Kingdom of Great Britain 
will in this respect follow the advice of Mr. Farrer Herschell and Mr. 
Tyndale. 
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It may be said, perchance, that a change so easily carried is in dan- 
ger of being rash and insufficient, or else of being as easily over- 
thrown. ‘ Time,” said Bacon, “is the greatest innovator; shall we 
not then imitate time, which innovates so silently as to elude the 
senses?” But Time is sudden as well as creeping; when the hour 
comes, it strikes, and the short alarm-bell sounds forth then from a 
million clock-towers. In a moment all is silent again, and Time, that 
was but now so noisy and importunate, becomes stealthy once more, 
and creeps away with another portion of our life. It is the main 
advantage of Associations like ours, that they train observers to know 
when the hour has struck; they maintain signal stations by which the 
fulness of time is announced in advance, as we foretell the weather in 
one place by hearing what it was yesterday in another place. Distant 
out-looks are thus made from towérs and mountain-tops,—or else the 
ear is laid to the ground, and the announcement of coming change is 
heard in tremblings of the earth, or low vibrations in the air. Even 
those events that come upon us most suddenly, and, as it were, by 
surprise, like the recent labor riots in this country, are always preceded 
by infallible omens, did the observer but know how to read those signs 
aright. At our last meeting here, one of our members, Mr. Jiingst of 
Cincinnati, in a paper which was read only in part, for want of time, 
announced, with unmistakable emphasis, the social conditions that 
have made such riots possible. He said: ‘* We see our nation on the 
way to be divided intotwo hostile parties, a few controlling wealthy 
capitalists, and large masses of poor and more or less dependent pro- 
letaries ; millions of our laborers without any certainty of subsistence, 
without any hope of improving their condition, and with earnings that 
must fall permanently, by the iron law of demand and supply. . . . 
We cannot expect that our toiling masses will quietly accept such 
a theory of the conditions of life. They see our wealthier classes 
indulge in the most extreme luxury and wasting of money, such as 
perhaps no other class in the world does,—East India nabobs and the 
Russian nobles excepted,—they see our society often yielding to cor- 
ruption, to satisfy this extravagance of living ; as the lately discovered 
irregularities in nearly all branches of our government have sufficiently 
shown. The impression thus made upon the workingmen can only 
be of the bitterest kind. He sees his earnings decreasing, his employ- 
ment shortened, the needs of his family unsatisfied, and his hopes of 
an independent position vanishing. The prospects of his children are 
no better. His sons will be factory-workers, his daughters perhaps 
the same,—all proletaries, if not worse. . . . . This dissatisfac- 
tion and uneasiness, this revolt against authority, does not exist alone 
among our laboring classes ; it is spread widely among our small busi- 
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ness-men, handicraftsmen, book-keepers, clerks, teachers, and the 
entire class of dependent employés. Any revolution, promising 
improvement of their economic and social condition, with only a 
glimpse of success, will be welcomed and joined by many thousands 
of them.” 

Doubtless this picture is too darkly colored, and the thing thus 
described is rather a tendency and a dismal possibility, than a condi- 
tion of affairs that we have actually reached anywhere in the country. 
But there were moments during the labor riots when it seemed as if 
the prediction of Mr. Jiingst were coming true at once; so rapid was 
the progress made toward anarchy and social revolution in a few hours 
at Pittsburg. The good sense of the American people swiftly pre- 
vailed, and even the rioters soon recovered their reason. But the 
causes which impelled to such a collision between labor and one form 
of aggravated capital still remain, and until they are counteracted 
they threaten society at all points. There is missionary work to be 
done in this direction, and it may as well be undertaken by this Asso- 
ciation. Nor are the poor, misguided, often vicious and dangerous 
rioters the only persons who need to learn wholesome truth on this 
subject: it is to the “rich and ignorant classes,” as Douglas Jerrold 
called them ; to the powerful and corrupting centralizers of capital and 
controllers of legislation, that warning and reproof should also be 
addressed. Against riot and anarchy there is but one final weapon,— 
military force; but it will be a sad day for America when the rights 
of property and the quiet of society depend on the federal bayonet 
for their daily protection, and not upon a sound public opinion, em- 
bodied in wise laws and humane customs. In the debate upon the 
labor question on Friday afternoon and evening, this subject will be 
so fully considered that I need dwell on it no longer. 

A few words may be said on the Silver Question, which also you will 
hear fully debated this very morning. This subject has suddenly 
acquired such prominence as to overshadow, for the present, many 
financial topics that probably will be found of greater permanent 
importance. At our meeting a year ago, you remember with what 
force it was discussed by Mr. Horace White, with what earnestness by 
Mr. Thomas Balch, with what impartiality by Mr. George Walker and 
others. In the following autumn it was proposed by the executive 
committee of the Association to prepare and print a small manual of 
information concerning silver and gold and their relations to each 
other as money ; but the gentlemen who undertook this found that the 
ground had been fully covered by Mr. Dana Horton, one of our mem- 
bers, in the publication to which Prof. Jevons alludes. They there- 
fore laid aside the task; but Mr. Balch, at our annual meeting in 
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Boston last January, contributed a paper of much historical value, 
which was then debated and afterward printed in the ‘** Penn Monthly.” 
In the meantime, Mr. Cernuschi, the French economist, had visited 
the United States, and had made many converts to his theory of inter- 
national bi-metalism, which Prof. Jevons finds so impracticable ; while 
the national commission, on which Senators Boutwell and Jones, Mr. 
Groesbeck, Prof. Bowen, and others have served, was pursuing its 
inquiries. It was supposed that the report of this commission would 
have been given to the public long before this time; but for some 
reason, which perhaps Senator Jones could give if he chose, it has 
been withheld. Quite possibly, however, as Prof. Jevons implies, this 
report would add little to our knowledge of the facts, which are already 
very well understood. There is still much controversy, to be sure, as 
to how the facts should be interpreted in regard to the probable conse- 
quences of remonetizing silver in this country, and you will soon hear 
all sides of the question ably debated. We have to regret the absence 
of Mr. Walker, who presided at our debate last year, and who has 
since been prostrated by a long illness, and of Mr. Balch, whose 
lamented death occurred last spring in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Balch was one of our most recent members, though he had long 
been pursuing by himself the studies of social science, and publishing 
his results, both in his own country and in France, where he long 
resided, and in the literature of which, especially in history and eco- 
nomic science, he was well versed. We have also to mourn the death 
of two of our oldest members, Prof. Emory Washburn of Cambridge 
and Mr. Edward Earle of Worcester. Both of them were among the 
founders of the Association in 1865, and had been constant in its ser- 
vice ever since. Prof. Washburn is mentioned by his latest title, given 
him by Harvard University, where he taught for many years in the 
school of law; but he had received many other titles, and had filled 
nearly every grade of office which Massachusetts had to bestow. He 
was a member of her Legislature in 1826, again held the same posi- 
tion half a century later, and was one of the most influential and 
active members of the Legislature in 1877, at the time of his death. 
In the interval he had been commissioner, senator, judge, and governor 
of the State; seldom absent from some responsible public position 
during more than fifty years of his active life, and always acquitting 
himself with honor and usefulness. Edward Earle has also served 
prominently in municipal and State offices, and at the time of his 
death, in May last, was chairman of the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities — a position so long held by his friend and ours, the late 
Dr. Howe. Each of these three men — Prof. Washburn, Mr. Earle, 
and Mr. Balch — represented with complete fidelity his own side of 
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social science. Washburn, busy, eloquent, and accomplished,— a citi- 
zen and a magistrate, but also a scholar and a man of the world, — 
touched society at many points, and nothing good in its pursuits or its 
culture was foreign to him. As a jurist and a historian he made his 
mark, but it was the welfare of his fellow-men he sought, rather than 
his own fame or ease. Balch, no less studious, but less active, and 
not inheriting the quick New England blood which spurs us to con- 
tinual motion, pursued his tranquil researches, and gave us freely from 
the stores of his remote or recent knowledge. Earle, devoting himself 
to industry rather than study, became versed in men and affairs; but, 
with silent and wise beneficence, gave his early won leisure to the 
cause of the poor and the improvement of mankind. His eloquence 
was of the hand and the heart; and to him, as to many more of us, 
social science was most attractive when it drew nearest to philan- 
thropy. Had he read Lord Bacon, instead of following George Fox 
and William Penn, he would have found in the stately chancellor 
sparkles from the same inward light which illumined Fox and his 
gentle disciples. For it was Bacon who said, as they might have said, 
and as we say: “‘ Regarding ourselves we are silent; but touching 
our undertaking we have to request that men will look upon it, not as 
a system of opinions, but as a work to be done; and be assured that we 
seek to lay the foundations of no sect or dogma, but of human:-useful- 
ness and greatness.” 

In organizing our American Social Science Association, twelve years 
ago, those who framed its plan followed the general course of the 
British association, organized in 1856-7 by Lord Brougham and a few 
of his friends. The division into departments, for the sake of better 
classifying the innumerable subjects of inquiry, is now made, with us, 
into five; namely, Education, Health, Trade and Finance, Social 
Economy, and Jurisprudence. In England the divisions are also five 
(four departments and an art “ annex”); namely, Jurisprudence and 
the Amendment of Laws, Education, Health, Economy and Trade, and 
Art. We have divided the department of Economics into Trade and 
Finance (or Political Economy) and Social Economy, — the latter 
dealing less with the political or governmental than with the social 
and domestic relations of economic truth. The English, on the con- 
trary, have let this department stand single, but have separated the 
province of Art from the department of Education. They also place 
jurisprudence first, because the administration and amendment of the 
laws is so great a part of English life; we have placed it last, because 
the American habit is to proceed by ways not requiring strict legal 
compulsion, until in the last resort it is fuund needful. The use of 
laws, as we hold, is to foster self-government,—and to such an extent 
is the American training recognized by discriminating Englishmen, 
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that the late Walter Bagehot said he believed “ the men of Massachu- 
setts could work any constitution.” It is no more true of them, 
probably, than of many other American communities. But to the 
extent in which it is true the particular form of laws in use becomes 
comparatively unimportant ; while the work of Associations like ours, 
which help to form and guide public opinion, by discussion, by inform- 
ation, and by persuasion, becomes relatively more important. We 
find the working point—the place at which our strength must be 
applied — more quickly in this country than anywhere else in the 
world. Unfortunately there are so many working points, and so few 
persons to apply persistent and disinterested effort where it is most 
needed, that we do not get on so fast, in some respects, as a country like 
England. Men and women of the same mind are in America separated 
by such distances that they can the less easily associate and work 
together. For this reason chiefly, our five departments are never all 
at once in a state of the highest activity and usefulness. In one year 
one of them will work vigorously, in the next year another. The 
departmerits of Health and Jurisprudence have of late been the most 
active, while those of Education and Finance have been the least so. 
For this reason educational questions have been divided between the 
departments of Health and Jurisprudence, while economical questions 
have been assigned to the general assembly of the Association, in which 
they are always sure of intelligent and earnest treatment. The few 
topics specially belonging to social economy are this year assigned to 
a special session on Friday, in which the ever-important subject of 
“Homes for the People” — how to provide them and how to make 
them attractive — will once more be considered. 

Besides the work strictly belonging to our Association, there is 
offered again—as in Saratoga last year, in Detroit in 1875, and in 
New York in 1874— the opportunity to discuss the broad subjects of 
public charity and the prevention of crime, in the annual meeting 
known as the Conference of Charities. This body was in its origin 
an informal organization of official persons from a few of the States, 
where the tasks of public charity were intrusted to boards of State 
officers. Still retaining this form, the Conference has become a gath- 
ering of many more persons, all of whom are in some way connected 
with the dispensation of charity, public or private, or else with agen- 
cies for the repression of pauperism and crime. Its sessions are open to 
all members of our Association, and its papers and debates are of much 
interest to those who give their attention to the very grave topies that 
will be discussed there. The Conference, however, is not a depart- 
ment or branch of the Association,: but an independent convention, 
which does us the favor to meet conveniently near us. 

“Of all that was written, said, and done at our Saratoga meeting of 
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last year, the only part as yet officially published and distributed to 
members, has been the proceedings of the Conference of Charities. 
Arrangements were made for the publication also of the valuable 
papers on legal education; but these were delayed in consequence of 
the very serious illness of the gentleman who had undertaken to edit 
them, and it has been found necessary to defer publication till after 
the present meeting. With regard to the other papers, many of which 
have been printed and circulated in newspapers, magazines, and 
pamphlets, their publication in our regular Journal of Social Science 
has been prevented by the lack of funds. This Association, like most 
in the United States during the past four years, has suffered for want 
of funds, and, though it has managed to avoid embarrassing debts, has 
been deprived of the means of circulating its publications freely. At 
times even its continuance in activity has been doubtful, and its direct- 
ors now appeal to the friends of social science throughout the land 
to make the slight effort and sacrifice necessary to place it on a firm 
pecuniary basis. This may be done either by increasing its annual 
membership from 300 to 1,000, which is about the number in the British 
association, or by raising each year a subscription in larger sums than 
the membership fees, to the amount of from $2,000 to $3,000. With 
an assured addition of $2,000 a year to its income, the Association 
would carry on its work frugally; with a yearly income of $5,000, it 
could do all that seems necessary for us to undertake. The British 
Social Science Association, which undertakes much more, and which 
annually prints a volume of 900 pages, has an income of less than 
$10,000. 

Though we say it, who should perhaps not say it, there is no other 
way in which this small sum (whether it be $5,000 or $10,000) can be 
better expended in the United. States, than for promoting the work 
of social science, in the ways and by the means which an experience 
of twelve years has opened to our Association. In no country is there 
more of this labor to be done, and nowhere, if rightly directed, would 
it be more fruitful. In advancing education, in improving the public 
health, in promulgating economic truth, in pointing out the best way 
to create or to maintain a high standard of home comfort without 
excessive cost; finally, in ameliorating our laws and in securing their 
due and honest enforcement by properly educating and encouraging 
those whose business is jurisprudence and the administration of jus- 
tice,— in all this, which is the field of our Association, there is ‘* ample 
room and verge enough” for all who have at heart the welfare of their 
fellow-men. Every year new occasions arise, teaching new duties, 
and affording enlarged opportunities for doing good or correcting evil. 

A few years ago our attention was drawn to a noble plan, till then 
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untried in America, for training intelligent and conscientious women 
to be nurses. Our Association favored it, and it has since gone into 
practical effect, with marked success, in several of our largest cities, 
and partly by the efforts of sonie of our members. Another plan for 
opening to women a wider career, this time in the pursuits of learning, 
now comes befofe us in the new courses of collegiate education that 
have been commenced, in Massachusetts and elsewhere, since our Asso- 
ciation, in 1873, discussed with conflicting opinions the higher educa- 
tion of women. Two recently founded organizations to aid in this 
work have come to my knowledge since our last meeting, which deserve 
mention here, as seeking, by reasonable methods, to advance the 
education of women. One is the “ Society for Promoting Study at 
Home”; the other is the ‘‘ Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women.” The aim of the one js sufficiently indicated 
by its name. The other has for its object to assist studious and de- 
serving young women in the same manner that young men in college 
have long been aided,—by loans, gifts, and the foundation of scholar- 
ships, which shall give a small income to the student who obtains them. 
Both are managed by ladies, who bring to their task the devotion, 
insight, and tact which belong specially to their sex, and without which 
such enterprises rarely succeed. 

These are but examples of hundreds of useful but almost unobserved 
agencies for carrying onward the practical work of social science ; most 
of which depend, first or last, upon the interest taken in them by 
women. Let us profit by this hint, and remember that although the 
theory of social science has been framed by men, its practice can only 
be advanced by the co-operation of women. The slow progress made 
until the past hundred years, and the rapid advances since gained, may 
both be explained in part by the great change that the last two centu- 
ries have witnessed in the position of women among all the civilized 
nations. May it not be that in the conversion of the world to peace, 
to wisdom, and to virtue (which we all desire and hope for), the influ- 
ence of women is no less needful than the German sage has declared 
it to be in the regeneration of a lost human soul? 


Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 


“Through ways unsearchable 
Heaven’s will is done; 
Love, ever womanly, 
Drawing us on.” 








THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
[Professor of Political Economy in University College, London.] 
Read September 5, 1877, by Hamilton A. Hill of Boston. 

It is evidently impossible to discuss the innumerable facts of the 
silver question in a brief paper like the present. My purpose must 
be restricted almost entirely to expressing the conclusions which force 
themselves upon an English reader of the recent discussions. 

In several official publications —in the excellent minority report of 
Professor Bowen, or the works of Mr. Blake, M. Cernuschi, Mr. S. 
Dana Horton, in Mr. W. L. Fawcett’s useful “* American Handbook 
of Finance,” and in numerous minor books or articles —we have 
abundance of facts. We are not likely at present to get more inform- 
ation of importance, and our task, therefore, is to digest what we 
have and to interpret its outcome wisely. 

The general result, as it appears to an Englishman, is, that the 
United States should not, or rather cannot, adopt the double standard. 
If the attempt be made, it must be made either with or without the 
similar action of other nations. But the first supposition is easily 
disposed of. The notion of M. Cernuschi, that there might be a con- 
gress of nations, and that the leading commercial States might be 
induced to unite in adopting bi-metallic money, is chimerical. Several 
of the more important European nations have for the present no hope 
of using coin, whether gold or silver. Germany is only now estab- 
lishing an excellent currency on a gold basis, and is most unlikely to 
abandon it without further trial. The Scandinavian kingdoms have 
no reason for retracting their late adoption of gold, which has done 
no harm. Even France, which has still the law of the double standard 
in nominal existence, shows no desire to put it into operation again, 
having experienced the trouble of an alternating standard and a heavy 
silver currency. 

As to England, there is not the most remote chance that the proposal 
would be accepted or even entertained here. The present English 
system of metallic money has now existed almost unchanged since 
1816, and it has worked so satisfactorily in most respects that it would 
require very strong reasons for making a fundamental change. Even 
were there a considerable weight of evidence in favor of the double 
standard, it would probably be found impossible to persuade the House 
of Commons to accept it. In nothing is the English nation so conserv- 
ative as in matters of currency. 
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To show this by some instances, I may mention the question of 
decimal money. Nothing is more apparent than the superiority of a 
decimal system, like that of the United States or France, over our £ 
s.d. The subject has been discussed ad nauseam for forty or fifty 
years, and some of the ablest men, such as the late Professor De Mor- 
gan, wasted great labor in advocating the obvious reform ; but nothing 
has been done, and we are, perhaps, further from success than ever. 
Again, there is absolutely no sensible reason against the use of one- 
pound notes, which have been in constant circulation in Scotland from 
the first origin of the Scotch banks. But an English chancellor of the 
exchequer would not venture to propose their use in England. When 
it was shown, a few years ago, that the alteration of the pound sterling 
to the extent of twopence would probably lead to the establishment 
of international money, our financial wiseacres decided that it could 
not be done. What, then, would be the reception in England of a 
proposal to subvert our standard altogether? So long, too, as the 
mother-country retains the gold standard, there would be no chance of 
the Australian and South African colonies abandoning it. If, then, 
the United States were to adopt the double standard, they would throw 
into confusion the monetary relations of the foremost commercial 
nations, while the universal bi-metalism essential to the success of 
M. Cernuschi’s schemes would be as far distant as ever. 

If, indeed, the adopted legal ratio of gold and silver were such as to 
enable gold to circulate in the United States, then no effect on the 
value of silver would be produced, and all discussions would end in 
nothing. Ifthe legal ratio were fifteen and a half to one, as proposed, 
then full-weight gold coins could not circulate, and the currency and 
the standard of value would consist of silver only. American trade 
would be hampered by a money fifteen and a half times as heavy as 
it need be. Americans would be loading themselves with silver fetters ; 
and for what purpose? In order that the rest of the world might enjoy 
the superior convenience of gold money. While other advanced nations 
are passing, one after another, from the silver age of currency to the 
golden age, America, and probably America alone, will be stepping 
back from the gold age into the silver age. This seems to me about as 
wise as if the men of the bronze age had solemnly decided to reject 
bronze, and to go back into the stone age. In a matter of this sort, we 
must take account of general and long-continued tendencies, and the 
tendency now appears to be inevitably toward the general adoption of 
gold as the standard money. 

In the last six centuries both the precious metals have become 
greatly depreciated. An agricultural laborer can now earn in England 
by a day’s labor about ten times as much silver as he could six centuries 
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ago (about three hundred and fifty grains of standard silver as com- 
pared with thirty-four grains). Silver, too, is depreciated more than 
gold; in the middle ages the ratio was ten or twelve to one; now it 
is sixteen, or even twenty to one. 

To attempt to arrest progressive changes of this kind is blind and 
vain striving against Providence. Why should we try to keep silver 
dear? Ifthe mines of America yield so beautiful a metal in sufficient 
abundance, why should we not enjoy the use of it for ornamental and 
useful purposes, for which it is at present too expensive? Why should 
we wilfully employ it in the very way in which it is not useful, but 
simply inconvenient? When looking at pictures of Indian women who 
load themselves with silver bangles and anklets, it is difficult to help 
wondering how such a weight of ornaments can add to the enjoyment 
of life. Vanity can explain a good deal, but what can explain the 
wish of the Americans to load themselves with silver coins, from which 
they will derive no gratification whatever? The benefit, if any, will 
fall to other nations, which can use gold in greater abundance, and no 
American will be better off, unless, indeed, it be the few proprietors 
of silver mines, who, being rich already, will become richer still. 

I might go on to show that, even if America could establish the 
double standard, and succeed in inducing other nations to do so like- 
wise, the advantages of so great and so difficult a measure are of a 
very speculative and doubtful kind. I quite concede to MM. Wolowski 
and Cernuschi that the bi-metallic system does spread fluctuations of 
supply and demand over a wider area. I have tried to explain in my 
book on “* Money,” that gold and silver, free from the action of a legal 
ratio, are like two unconnected reservoirs of water, each liable to be 
raised and lowered in level by various accidents. Establish a commu- 
nication between these reservoirs, and then each new supply spreads 
itself over a double area, and each new demand is supplied with less 
effect upon the general level. The legal-currency ratio of fifteen and a 
half to one actually does establish a communication of this sort 
between the reservoirs of gold and silver in the world; but it does not, 
therefore, follow that it is desirable to establish the communication. 

To say the least, it is quite open to argument that silver is now a 
metal less steady in value than gold. If one mine like the Comstock 
lode produces so serious an alteration in the supply, what may we not 
apprehend when the mineral treasures of Perv and Mexico are opened 
up by Anglo-Saxon miners? Both Humboldt and Murchison were of 
opinion that enormous supplies of silver would some day be obtained 
from South America, and what has occurred in Nevada lends probabil- 
ity to their predictions. Moreover, silver is drawn almost exclusively 
from regular mines, and it is extracted from ores, so that the advance 
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of mechanical and metallurgical science tends to cheapen it in the 
same way (though not in so great a degree) that it cheapened iron 
and steel. This is much less true of gold, which is found to a con- 
siderable extent in the native state in surface deposits. Gold is a 
widely diffused metal, and there are large tracts of auriferous deposits 
which might be worked if an increased demand for gold should make 
it profitable. . 

Under these circumstances it is probable that the double standard, 
or, as it ought to be called, the alternative standard, will be really less 
steady in value than the gold standard alone. Indeed, it is difficult to 
help looking upon the adoption of a silver standard now (and the 
double standard would not differ much in practice from a single silver 
standard) as approximating indirectly to an act of partial repudiation. 
I take it for granted that if the United States were to adopt silver the 
Federal and State governments would make provision for the payment 
of past obligations, including the whole national debt, State and city 
debts, railway bonds, etc., in the gold money in terms of which they 
were contracted. I am sorry to see, indeed, that M. Cernuschi, if I 
read him rightly, proposes that ‘all existing debts, stipulated in dol- , 
lars of whatever denomination, shall, without excéption, be payable in 
the new bi-metallic currency.” Such a measure would verge closely 
upon a breach of faith, for the change would be made on the ground 
that silver is depreciated. And if, as is probable, the bi-metallic sys- 
tem would not restore silver to its original value, then creditors will 
plainly lose, to the advantage of debtors. 

One of the most powerful arguments in favor of the double standard 
is founded on the idea that there will not be gold enough to meet alone 
the advancing needs of commerce. Prices, it is said, will fall, and the 
burden of debts will be increased by the demonetization of silver. 
But there is no proof, and not even a probability, that such results 
will follow. In the past thirty years the supply of gold has certainly 
been excessive, as shown by the progressive rise in the cost of living 
in almost all parts of the world. The same tendency, the progressive 
depreciation of the precious metals, has been going on, as I have 
already remarked, for centuries. Should the adoption of a gold metal- 
lic currency in America and elsewhere tend to slacken this continual 
fall of value for a time, there would be nothing to regret in the result ; 
but I doubt if it would even do this. 

On the one hand, there is no good evidence of any considerable 
falling-off in the excessive supplies of gold yielded by California and 
Australia. Elaborate calculations have been made to show the inade- 
quacy of the gold supply. Iam much inclined to agree with the late 
Mr. Bagehot, who, in the course of his excellent evidence concerning 
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the depreciation of silver, said that estimates of the stock of gold and 
silver were not worth the paper they were written on. Even the 
apparently precise returns of produce and amourts transmitted are 
probably most inaccurate. But, even taking these returns, Mr. S. 
Dana Horton, in his ingenious work on Gold and Silver (p. 28), comes 
to the conclusion that the net annual supply of gold for the use of 
money is twice that of silver; namely, sixty millions of dollars, as 
compared with thirty millions. Now, if we remember that of the 
whole population of the world probably two-thirds use silver coin 
exclusively, and are in the habit of melting it up and burying it in the 
earth, whereas those who use gold use silver also for subsidiary cur- 
rency, I cannot see that there is any evidence of gold becoming com- 
paratively deficient. Mr. Horton concludes, too, that the present 
annual addition of new gold is one and two-thirds per cent. of the total 
stock of gold money, while that of new silver is only about one per 
cent. of the silver money. So far as such calculations have any weight, 
they are strongly in favor of a gold standard. I may add that Mr. 
Hollingberry, after an elaborate inquiry carried out for the information 
of the Indian government,* comes to the conclusion that the produc- 
tion of gold is much underestimated ; that there has been little falling- 


off in the aggregate yield, and that there is little prospect of any fur- 
ther falling-off. It should be remembered, too, that the product of the 
Comstock lode consists of gold to the extent of forty-five per cent. in 
value. 


On the other hand, I see no probability that any great nation except 
the United States will soon want a considerable supply of gold. Rus- 
sia, Italy, Austria, Turkey, and other States with depreciated curren- 
cies, are not likely to coin much gold at present. France already has 
the largest stock of gold ever accumulated in one place, and can hardly 
want more. The Scandinavian kingdoms have already exchanged 
their small bank reserves of silver for gold, and their gold currency 
makes no progress. England already has a currency mainly composed 
of gold coins, and cannot want more than the usual annual addition, 
which is probably not the half in reality of what it seems to be by the 
returns. Germany, no doubt, is still absorbing gold, but the quantity 
absorbed is really much less than what is coined.t In looking round 
in this way, it is difficult to see where any very great demand is likely to 
arise simultaneously with the American demand. No doubt, as I have 


* The Production of Gold and Silver, etc.; Selections from the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Calcutta, 1876. 

+ This is due to the large amounts of coin which are melted, carried abroad by travel- 
lers, or exported without proper declaration at the custom-houses, so that they are not 
entered in any returns, 
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said, the use of gold money will gradually progress, but a costly 
change of this kind will take decades or even centuries of years to 
carry out. 

Nor will the United States require any very great quantity of gold 
when they resume specie payments upon a gold basis. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that, because a currency is convertible into gold at 
will, it is therefore actually converted into gold. In England we have 
a great quantity of gold coin, because there is an absurd prejudice 
against the use of one-pound notes, so that sovereigns must be used as 
change for five-pound notes. In Scotland it is just the reverse, and it 
is not uncommon for a beautiful gold sovereign to be actually refused, 
and a one-pound note demanded instead. In Sweden and Norway 
there has long been in use a well-regulated paper currency, and, so far 
as my own observation goes, there is little prospect of the new gold 
coin beating out the notes. 

So, in the United States, the resumption of specie payments does 
not mean necessarily that all the notes shall be replaced by gold coins. 
Gold is not really requisite except for making international payments, 
and the stock kept need not be very much larger than will meet any 
conceivable demand for exportation. Provided that the amount of 
notes afloat is made to rise or fall by the exact amount of gold added 
to or drawn from the reserve, in the manner of the bank-charter act 
and the present German system, it is possible to have a currency con- 
forming exactly to the variations of a gold currency, and yet consist- 
ing mainly of paper. 

The resumption of specie payments seems to me to need no heroic 
measure whatever. Already the premium on gold is so low that, if 
the dollar were made coincident with the five-frane piece, the paper 
dollar would be almost at par. The difference of about two’per cent. 
would disappear of its own accord as trade becomes brisk again. The 
par having been once established, it would be possible to begin mak- 
ing specie payments in gold in a partial manner, as is actually done at 
present by the Bank of France. Payments might at first be limited 
to small sums, or fenced round with such conditions and precautions. 
as would prevent any suddenrun for gold. After the novelty of specie 
payments was worn off, these precautions might be gradually aban- 
doned, and convertibility would be achieved without any violent change 
whatever. Nor does there seem to me to be any need to make national 
bank notes convertible to any amount at the bank issuing them. They 
might continue to be convertible into Treasury legal-tender notes, 
which would become convertible into gold at Washington or such other 
few spots as might be selected for the deposit of the reserve. As gold 
is really only needed for international transactions, the reserve should 
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be concentrated, and not dispersed over a great many local and minor 
banks. 

Finally, as regards the future American dollar, I agree nearly but 
not entirely with Professor Francis Bowen. Excepting in a few minor 
points, I believe his report to be true and wise from beginning to end, 
and I trust that his recommendations will for the most part be adopted. 
He proposes that the dollar shall contain 22.6 grains of gold, so that 
the five-dollar piece may be the exact equivalent of the pound sterling. 
The choice ought, doubtless, to lie between this and the twenty-five- 
franc piece, and those who do not yet quite despair of international 
currency would prefer the latter. In this case the dollar would con- 
tain 22.40 grains of pure gold, and the American five-dollar piece, 
containing about a grain less gold than the sovereign, would be pre- 
served in this way from being melted wherever it came into competi- 
tion with the sovereign. It is a law of currency that the lighter coin 
lives and the heavier one goes to the melting-pot. In this way the 
American five-dollar piece would probably become the predominant 
gold coin, until such times as the English people would see the wisdom 
of reducing their sovereign by twopence, and thus establishing a sim- 
ple ratio between the Latin, American, and English currencies. 

But this is a matter only of detail. My principal purpose is accom- 
plished if I have adequately expressed the strength of my conviction 
that, in trying to establish a bi-metallic money, the American nation 
would be setting themselves against irresistible natural tendencies so 
as to ensure defeat. For the sake of making those richer who are rich 
already, they would be loading themselves with heavy metal, which, if 
it is to be abundant, had better be left to other uses, or to those east- 
ern nations who are too poor and ignorant to employ gold. It is the 
general rule in commerce to take care of ‘“‘ number one,” but in bi-me- 
tallic money the rule is reversed, and ‘‘ number one ” is asked to carry 
silver coin in order to benefit ‘‘ number two” and “ number three.” 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 
BY B. F. NOURSE. 
[Read at Saratoga, Sept. 5, 1877.] 

The silver question is a very old one — so old that ancient history 
does not go beyond it in the past; yet it is as fresh and important now 
as ever. 

The modern range of the question, which is of the relative value and 
utility of silver and gold as standard coin, is pressed with new force 
upon the consideration of all government by recent events, beginning 
in 1871, and in this form : — 

Is it better that the coin standard, or unit of money value, shall be 
of gold, or of silver, or of the two metals associated at a fixed rela- 
tion of value; and which is the better for all commercial nations? 

The present is a period of change. The foundation which served 
well for the seventy years ending in 1873, a period marked by extraor- 
dinary social and material progress, has been broken up, and a new 
one must be laid if we are to have order and the highest attainable 
good brought out of the present confusion, conflict of policies and 
diversities of legislation. 

The subject is broad, touching all political economy, the prerogatives 
of sovereignty and national pride. Only its larger aspects and more 
prominent points can be discussed within the proper limits of this 
paper. . 

Two prominent events occurred early in this century * ; in France 
(in 1803), the legal adoption of a fixed relation in value between gold 
and silver as money, which for many years was potential, the ratio 
being one weight of gold to fifteen and one-half weights of silver, with 
unlimited coinage and equality of tender of both metals; and in Great 
Britain (iu 1816) the legal adoption of the gold standard of money, 


* According to Humboldt, the yearly production of the precious metals at the end of 
the eighteenth century, was: Of gold, about $13,000,000; of silver, $38,000,000. Jacob 
estimated the annual production — 1809-1829 — of gold, $8,000,000; silver, $18,000,000. 
If it be true, as estimated by scientists, that the production of silver in all countries since the 
discovery of America amounts to over $7,000,000,000, and that the stock of silver bullion 
and coin is now tess than $3,500,000,000, it follows that only about forty per cent. of the 
silver held by the world as money, A. D. 1500 (estimated at $1,500,000,000), and since 
produced from the mines, is now available as money. It will be well to remember this 
fact when we are estimating the effects of future production of silver upon money supply. 
The production in seventy-five years, 1800 to 1875, is estimated at $2,600,000,000. If 
fifty per cent. of it becomes money, say $1,300,000,000, and the money stock now is 
$3,450,000,000 (Seyd and others), the stock, A. D. 1800, must have been about $2,150,- 
000,000. 
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preceding the resumption of specie payments by the Bank of England 
(in 1821). 

A report to the British Parliament about that time said that the 
relative value of silver and gold in the market at Paris had not varied 
more than one-fourth to one-half of one per cent. during the two 
years 1817 and 1818. This was regarded as a remarkable accident. 
We shall see that the French ratio of value was nearly as closely 
maintained in the bullion markets of Europe during the next half-cen- 
tury, often under very trying circomstances. 

When the several nations had adjusted their monetary affairs after 
the destructive wars that ended in 1815, this, in brief, was the situa- 
tion: The legislation of the gold standard in Great Britain, the sil- 
ver standard in Germany and British India, and the bi-metallic stand- 
ard in nearly all other commercial nations, led by France, had together 
established a practical and substantial equilibrium between gold and 
silver. The erroneous bi-metallic ratio in the United States had no 
influence. Silver was not a legal tender beyond forty shillings in 
England, nor was gold in Germany, yet in London and Berlin an ounce 
of gold was the equivalent of fifteen and one-half ounces of silver, on 
an average as nearly steady as at Paris or Amsterdam. 

Extraordinary phenomena marked the period between 1820 and 
1870; of peace and wonderful progress in the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce ; of war and its consequences, of inflation and depression, 
panic and recovery, and of sudden increase, for a time almost three- 
fold, in the yearly production of gold. Through all these changes 
the fluctuations in the relative value of silver and gold were inconsid- 
erable, and chiefly from causes other than the relative production of 
the two metals.* 

* Note.—The following table shows the average price per ounce of standard silver in 
London, and the average ratio of silver and gold of equal value in each decade of the 
seventy years, 1801-1870 :— 

Gold value per 
Years. oz. of silver. Ratio of silver, 


d. gold being 1. 
1801-1810, . ee a ae ee - « 60.41 15.61 


1811-1820, . be . ‘ ° é - 60.80 15.51 
1821-1830, gies . . ° ° . . 59.68 15.80 
1831-1840, . ° ° ° - 69.90 15.67 
1841-1850, . arr ntg . . ° - 59.57 15.83 
1851-1860, . ° ° ° ° ° - 61.40 15.35 
1861-1870, . . . w 60.91 15.47 
And in single years since 1870 :— 
1871, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 60.05 15.59 
te, se OG ° or BOT - 60.31 15.63 
1873, a ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 69.25 15.90 
1874, . wet ag ° ‘ . - 58.31 16.15 
1675, . = « me FS ° ° ° . ° - 56.87 16.58 
+ «+ + -— «+ «= »© » » » 17.73 
And now (Aug. ’77), the price and ratio are . - 64,25 17.38 
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The monetary par, recognized throughout Europe from 1803 to 1873, 
fixed by law in many of the continental countries through most of that 
period, and still continued in the States of the Latin Union as to 
existing coin and contracts, was adjusted at the ratio of fifteen and 
one-half to one in the first decade of the century. Through most of 
the seventy years bar silver was worth one-fourth to two per cent. less 
than its money ratio, a difference generally no more than the cost of 
minting ; but in the decade 1851-1860, its average bullion value was 
nearly one per cent. above its money ratio. 

The Bank of England resumed specie payments in 1821. The 
resumption was followed by two years of rapid rise of prices and 
supposed prosperity, the consequence of excessive issues of currency, 
redeemable in gold, and then came the distressing crisis of 1825-1826, 
the ill-effects of which were felt for many years. It was in this decade 
that bar silver declined lower in gold value than at any time for a 
century until the great decline, 1873-1876. Silver found its next 
lowest price in the decade 1841-1850, the remarkable events in which 
period are worth recalling briefly. The Bank of England was re-char- 
tered in 1843, after a long and thorough discussion; a great railway 
speculation culminated in 1845, followed in 1846 by a commercial and 
railway panic and the repeal of the corn laws in England, and in 1847 
by the famine in Ireland, a general panic and distress. The general 
revolutionary and agrarian movements in France and other continental 
countries in 1848 contributed to the disturbances of the period. At 
one time silver fell in London to 593d. per ounce, or about 24 per 
cent. below the money ratio of the continent. The next decade, 1851- 
1860, dated events even more extraordinary in their bearing upon the 
value of silver, but in the opposite direction. In India the govern- 
ment of Great Britain was carrying forward great works of improve- 
ment, such as railways and canals, by loans and subsidies, and 
conquering a rebellion. Immense sums of money, nearly all in silver, 
in addition to the usual trade movement of that metal, were sent to 
the East. Just when the drain of silver was largest, the newly dis- 
covered gold-fields of California and Australia were pouring their 
largest annual productions of gold upon the money markets, and 
economists were discussing the expediency of demonetizing gold to 
avoid the ill consequences of its expected depreciation, — as some of 
the same philosophers have recently urged the demonetization of sil- 
ver; and now with more success. Yet in all that period, the highest 
rise of silver in London was only 3.1 per cent. above the continental 
money ratio. 

This nearly constant relation of value, under circumstances at times 
of great disturbing power, was sustained by the equilibrium mentioned 
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as the accidental result of balancing legislation. But the equilibrium 
itself was sustained, after the discovery of the great gold-fields, only 
by the wise policy of France and her associate bi-metallic nations, 
under the guidance of their great banker-statesmen. They kept open 
the unlimited coinage of. both gold and silver, and so preserved the 
balance. We cannot, in this connection, overstate the effective power 
of the fact that all the gold and all the silver brought to the mints 
was converted into full-value money for its owners, at the ratio of 
fifteen and one-half to one, nor of its agency in controlling the market 
value of gold and silver bullion. 

The beginning of a great change came in 1871, when Germany took 
its first legislative step to substitute the gold for the silver standard. 
Later, in 1873, another act established the new system. Just then, 
statesmen, economists, and journalists were discussing the question of 
one universal gold standard of money, often coupled with the other 
question of international unification of coins. Popular opinion was 
ably led to favor the gold unit. Then the flow of silver to India was 
reduced ; the borrowing current gave place to a paying current of lesser 
volume. The discarded silver of Germany came upon markets that 
were losing the former large demand for this metal. The bonanzas of 
the Comstock lode had begun to make their large contribution to the 
yearly production of silver, while the production of gold seemed to be 
diminishing as the richer surface placers became exhausted. In 1873 
the United States abolished the silver dollar, and, although there had 
been no standard silver in use since 1853, and none of any sort since 
1862, the act was assigned as another reason for the depreciation of 
silver, then imminent. 

Such is a brief and imperfect’ statement of the facts which con- 
curred in 1871-73 to bring about the great fall in silver which was to 
follow. 

Germany began the sale of her discarded silver. Of course it would 
flow to France and the other States of the Latin Union, where the 
mints were open to its free coinage at the ratio of fifteen and one-half 
to one ; and Italy’s portion of the coinage would flow to France, Italy 
being under suspension of specie payments. France bravely followed, 
for some time, her old policy of unlimited coinage, in the face of im- 
pending losses, and actually absorbed about $167,000,000 of silver 
during the four years ending July, 1876.* 

When Germany definitely adopted the gold standard in 1873, France 
was just completing the payment of her great war fine, $1,000,000,000. 


* Report of the select committee on the depreciation of silver, to the British Parlia- 
ment, 1876. 
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Political as well as politico-economic influences bore upon the minds 
of her statesmen. They could not willingly become agents in promot- 
ing German policy and aggrandizement upon the proceeds of French 
indemnity, as they must if they continued the open and free coinage 
of silver. It was said, ‘‘ All the demonetized German thalers will 
become French écus, and French gold will go to Germany in exchange ; 
silver may fall materially outside of France, while France will be pay- 
ing for it in gold at one to fifteen and one-half, thus taking upon her- 
self the cost of Germany’s change of standard.” So France suspended 
her old policy and joined with the other States of the Latin Union, 
first to restrict the silver coinage to fixed yearly sums on government 
account, and more recently, to stop the minting of standard silver 
altogether. This action of the monetary union was a long step toward 
the demonetization of silver in Europe; more decisive in that direc- 
tion than the sale of all of Germany’s surplus silver could have been 
while free coinage by the Latin Union (or France alone) remained 
open.* 

The impetus thereby given to demonetization may determine its full 
accomplishment, to avoid the intolerable evils which are promised to 
any nation or minority of monetary influence attempting the bi-metal- 
lic system against the majority having the gold standard. 

Down to 1873 the ratio of value, fifteen and one-half to one, was 
maintained throughout Europe,} and the bullion ratio was substanti- 
ally the same. We have seen what was the state of legislation touch- 
ing standard money during this period. The facts were coincident 
indeed, but more than coincident — they were cause and effect. 

In 1873 the world took a new departure, under a policy, or absence 
of policy, unknown since the introduction of steam power on the 


* It is questionable if the cessation of free silver coinage was good policy. Some have 
said that if the States of the Latin Union had continued to coin silver for all comers 
without limit, as they coined all the gold that came with great flow in 1855-1865, any 
disturbance of relative values would have been very brief; that the course of exchange 
would have taken the gold out of Germany and back to Paris and London almost as fast 
as it went to Berlin, and that the fallacy of an over-supply of silver money from a yearly 
addition of about two per cent. of its volume would soon have ceased to cause any anx- 
iety, while the bi-metallic policy would have been preserved. 

+ Standard silver coin remains generally a legal tender in continental Europe, at the 
old ratio, though its free coinage is stopped. The decline in silver was started by the 
change in German law; began in 1873, moved slowly in 1874 and 1875, and in 1876 went 
rapidly down so far that bar silver was sold in London at less than 47d. per ounce, or 
twenty-three per cent. below its average price during the first seventy years of this cen- 
tury. It is now (August, 1877,) worth about 54}d., or eleven per cent. below the old 
level, and eight per cent. below the old American ratio value, sixteen to ‘one. Being 
money only where its use is enforced by the law of tender, or by sufferance and habit, 
its demonetized portion, not yet apparently large, may at any time appear in its full 
volume as simply merchandise for sale. 


4 
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ocean, the telegraph, and other agents of progress invented in modern 
times. 

One foremost fact should be noted here, — that silver and gold have 
in all ages served together as money, and almost always, and in nearly 
all countries, as standard money. 

Great Britain denied to silver, within the kingdom, the quality of 
money, yet in her colonial and foreign commerce she has used more of 
it than any other western nation. London was the point for gathering 
and distributing silver as well as gold, while the money reserves of the 
kingdom were held in gold, the lawful money. In France, previous 
to the gold discoveries in California, nearly all the money was of sil- 
ver. Of all the coin and bullion in the Bank of France, during the 
four years 1846-1849, the average portion held in gold was less than 
two and one-fourth per cent. The proportion of gold held by the 
people was probably no larger. In 1854 it had risen in the coffers of 
the bank to forty-nine per cent., because of the free coinage which the 
French mint kept open to gold after those discoveries ; and in April, 
1876, the gold portion was seventy-three per cent. 

However and wherever either metal was massed, the silver portion 
was constantly employed actively among the people, where it was 
more effective than gold could be, or in reserves, and was readily 
transferred wherever wanted at the same cost as for the transfer of 
gold. 

The growth of business in the twenty-five years, 1848-1873, next 
after the discovery of the great gold-fields, was immensely larger than 
ever before in a like period. For illustration, England’s foreign trade 
increased from $825,000,000 in 1848 to $3,410,000,000 in 1873, or 
more than four hundred per cent. It is probably true that the trade 
exchanges of all the world increased two hundred and fifty per cent. in 
common average during that period, with a corresponding increase in 
the commercial products of industry and in the domestic traffic of the 
several countries. The world’s stock of coin and bullion, applicable 
to money uses, was increased during the same period; according to 
the estimates of Ernest Seyd, substantially confirmed by others, the 
gold from $2,000,000,000 in 1848 to $3,650,000,000 ; the silver from 
$3,000,000,000 to $3,350,000,000 ; and the sum of both from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000, a net increase of forty per cent.* 

Here is coincidence between the increase of money and the growth 
of business, but is there not cause and effect also? Admitting to the 


* Our statistician, Dr. Young, estimates the production of the precious metals in the 
twenty-seven years ending in 1875 to have been, of gold, $2,761,700,000; of silver, 
$1,573,900,000; together, $4,335,600,000, of which $1,617,500,000 was produced in the 
United States. 
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utmost that truth and fair analysis of the facts can demand, the pro- 
gressive forces of advancing civilization during this period ; of inven- 
tion and propulsion ; in arts, manufactures and commerce; by quick- 
ening, extending, and cheapening transportation and exchanges; and 
all other improvements of the time, we have yet to regard these as 
subordinate forces, all more or less deriving their power from the one 
superior impelling force, the increase of money actively employed — 
of itself in its own volume, and, far more, as a basis of quick credit 
to many times its volume. The whole mass of this money, in both 
metals, nearly equal to each other in value, utility, and power, was 
employed in promoting the growth of business which we have noticed. 

When considering the question of the comparative utility of two 
coin standards, one in one metal, the other embracing both metals, we 
are driven to study the probable consequences of a change so radical 
as the disuse of either gold or silver as standard money. 

If a certain amount of business is to be performed by the use of 
$3,500,000,000 of money, which has hitherto had the full use of 
$7,000,000,000, the purchasing power of every dollar in the smaller 
sum (though not doubled in such case, as many suppose,) will be very 
much increased, and prices will fall in the exact measure that the pur- 
chasing power will rise, the two being equivalent terms.* We cannot 
now pursue an inquiry as to specific effects from a change of such 
magnitude, requiring a generation of men for its accomplishment, 
aggravating inequalities already ugly enough to the student of social 
science, and intensifying the conflict between capital and labor, where 
concord is for the advantage of both. The imagination falters before 
its picture of the scene during and after the experiment, and the 
instinct of humanity revolts at the thought of the possible consequences 
of reducing mankind in this age to the use of a smaller sum of money 
per capita than was possessed in the middle ages. 

Silver, when no longer legal tender, can but imperfectly perform the 
functions of money. Not a valuator, nor tenderable in payment of 
debts, it can be only a convenient form of exchangeable merchandise, 
liable to frequent and hurtful changes in gold value. The quality of 


* The advocates of the gold standard, admitting that the purchasing power, now dif- 
fused in the sum of both metals, will be concentrated in the smaller sum of one metal, 
and that prices will fall correspondingly, yet say that if all prices fall in equal measure 
for labor and the products of labor of every kind and everywhere, the relative position 
of every one will be as it is now; that if the cost of living shall decline one-third, then 
two-thirds the former wages will provide the same amount and kind of comforts as be- 
fore. Granting this to be true, we cannot suppose it possible that any equitable relation of 
prices could be preserved through the long process of decline, or that circumstances of 
great disaster could be averted, as under existing obligations of debtor and creditor, in 
fixed annuities, etc. 
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money cannot be imparted by inherent or commercial value. It is the 
act or prerogative of law which vests in coin the powers and functions 
of money, as it has vested the same in paper, of no appreciable value 
except as a bill of credit. 

It is well said that ‘ two money standards, or units of equal value 
in different metals, cannot be made to coexist by the force of local 
law”; that “‘one of them will be worth more as bullion than its 
money value in relation to the other, and the metal overvalued by the 
law will remain in use while the undervalued one will be exported as 
bullion.” 

This statement is true, as shown in our experience of the underval- 
uation of gold down to 1834, when it was expelled, and of standard 
silver from 1834 to 1873, when in turn it disappeared, under our ill- 
adjusted bi-metallic system. But it is true with qualifications. The 
qualifying conditions which deny its absolute and invariable truth 
appear in the experience of Europe before 1873.* There the double 
standard or unit of value in two metals did exist together harmoni- 
ously in the States of the Latin Union and other countries for many 
years. 

While the massing of one metal and the other at different money 


centres was largely determined by special circumstances and local 
laws, their relative value was essentially preserved as long as the 
balance created by the several laws was undisturbed. 


* The statement that, under bi-metallic laws, the undervalued metal will be exported, 
finds an exception to its general truth in the present condition of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. By their laws an ounce of gold is worth fifteen and one-half ounces of sil- 
ver, both standard money, and their money unit is expressed in both metals by the franc 
and its multiples. Compared with the bullion market in London or Paris the gold money 
is undervalued (in silver) by more than‘ten per cent. According to the rule all the gold 
in those countries should leave them, and silver flow in to replace it. It does not so 
occur. On the contrary, the proportion of gold in the visible money of those countries 
has recently increased, and the silver has diminished. The explanation of this fact, 
exceptional to a rule almost axiomatic, is worthy of notice by those of our countrymen 
who enthusiastically cite the fact as a reason for the prompt restoration of the bi-metal- 
lic system here. The States mentioned, especially France, are creditor countries, having 
much wealth loaned abroad. They are remarkable for excellence in manufactures, 
industry, private economy, and a constant trade balance in their favor. Their foreign 
income exceeds their foreign outgoes, and the balance comes in gold or its equivalent. 
They have ample reserves of gold besides their store of silver. Coin is well distributed 
among the people. Quite opposite conditions exist here. At times for a year or two our 
exports exceed our imports, but always there is a heavier balance of interest to pay 
abroad. Ours is a debtor country. Except some $30,000,000 in subsidiary silver, we 
have no circulating coin, and are on the eve of resuming specie payment. All our cir- 
cumstances favor the ready operation of the rule that, if we had bi-metallism and 
undervalued gold, it would leave us forthwith, certainly at our old ratio of value, six- 
teen to one. 
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We are led to these positions : — 

It is necessary to the prosperity and welfare of mankind that both 
gold and silver shall continue to be used with full power as money. 

To this end a fixed relation of value between gold and silver must 
be established by legislation. 

The legislation of different countries, as now directed, tends to 
defeat that object, rather than to secure it. 

The concurrent legislation of a controlling number and power of all 
commercial nations is the supreme necessity of the time. 

When the necessity shall be convincingly shown, as it will be by 
experience, however persuasion and argument may now fail, we may 
believe that the way to the legislation will be opened. 

The object sought may be formulated in these terms: A bi-metallic 
money system, common to all commercial nations which shall establish 
a relation of value between gold and silver, not subject to variation, 
permanent for the term stated in the international agreement, and that 
shall afford employment as money to all the silver and gold offered 
for it, by unlimited coinage of both metals, free to all owners of 
bullion. 

A strong argument against the proposition for international bi-metal- 
lism rests upon the assumed truth of the assertion that a fixed relation 
of value between gold and silver cannot be preserved by legislation. 
If the assertion be true, it ends the discussion; for in the supposed 
power of legislation to establish and hold a constant ratio of value 
lies the merit of the bi-metallic plan. Moreover, it claims that the 
constancy of money value to one legal ratio will control and hold the 
bullion value of silver and gold to a constancy of ratio substantially 
equal to that fixed for money. 

The proposition contemplates that, by the concurrent law of nations, 
a silver coin will perform any function of money for which the same 
denomination of coin in gold is competent, —i. e., that the gold and 
the silver coin of one denomination will be perfect equivalents as 
money for the payment of debts and all other uses of money; also, 
through the provision for the unlimited free coinage of both metals, 
that all gold and silver bullion shall be convertible, at the will of its 
owners, into this equal money, and therefore must bear the same rela- 
tion of value as the coined money, excepting a possible difference in 
mint charges. The statement of the terms of the proposition for the 
law is conclusive as to its effects in operation. The result is inevitable 
so far as market value or price is concerned, aside from questions of 
convenience or special use not depending on value. This is the truly 
philosophic admission of Dr. Soetbeer, one of the greatest and most 
scientific of the advocates of the gold standard, whose influence on 
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the monetary legislation of Germany has been so potent. He wrote 
within the past year: “If all commercial States, without exception, 
in law and in practice adopt and maintain the bi-metallic standard at 
one ratio (say fifteen and one-half to one) for their entire coinage, 
with unconditional freedom of coinage of both metals, it cannot be 
denied that in such case, for the present, and probably for a long 
period to come, a permanent and stable relation between gold and 
silver would be secured.” 

One other objection urged against the practicability of a stable rela 
tion of value between gold and silver should be noticed because of its 
seeming reasonableness and the importance ascribed to it, though the 
objection could avail nothing against the inevitable. 

The objection is founded upon the much-abused idea of the ‘ cost 
of production,” actual and relative, of gold and silver. The influence 
of cost of production on prices, as commonly estimated, even of ordi- 
nary marketable commodities, is in great part imaginary and fallacious. 
The cost in the past of producing what now exists has nothing what- 
ever to do with its price to-day. The price of a commodity may be 
influenced in some degree by the estimated cost of producing a like 
commodity for future supply, but in chief the price is determined at 
any given time by the relation of its supply to the demand for it, irre- 
spective of cost.* 

Gold and silver are not articles of consumption in the ordinary 
sense. They are almost imperishable. Yet their value in relation to 
other values is subject to the same law of regulation by supply and 
demand. The value of the whole stock controls the value of each 
ounce in that stock, and each new ounce, on the instant of its produc- 
tion, partakes of the value of the whole stock of the same metal, 
whatever may have been the cost of producing it. It cannot have any 
greater or lesser price. 


* The course of prices of raw cotton during and since our late war affords a good 
illustration of the truth that supply and demand, or relative production and consumption, 
in quantity, are the real factors in making price without regard to past cost of produc- 
tion and with very little thought of cost in the future. The same cotton which was worth 
twelve cents per pound in 1861 was worth twenty to thirty cents in 1862, twenty-five to 
fifty cents in 1863, and forty to seventy cents in 1864,—all gold prices. Scarcity, and 
not cost of production, caused the rise of prices, the demand far exceeding the supply. 
In 1867 the average cost to planters of producing the American crop that year was 
officially stated to exceed twenty-five cents per pound currency. The price paid to 
planters for the first half of that crop was less than fifteen cents. The latter half sold 
for nearly twice as much. What had cost of production to do with either price ? 

The only effect on price properly attributable at any time to the cost of production is 
that measure of it, always remote, which is manifested in the increase or diminution of 
production which affects the relation of supply and demand in the future. As with 
cotton, so with iron and all other commercial commodities, those that perish with the 
using, and yet more those that perish unused when not sold in time for consumption. 
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The purchasing power (or price) of all money is distributed through 
both metals at the existing ratio. Purchasing power varies, but only 
as the quantity of money varies in relation to the. volume of business 
done with it — subject, also, to the activity or slowness of the money 
movement. Variations in the relative proportions of silver and gold 
would not change the aggregate of purchasing power so long as the 
sum of both metals and their relative power remained the same. In- 
crease in the sum of both, without corresponding increase in the use 
for money, would lower the purchasing power, whether the increase 
was in one metal or both, and vice versa with diminution. Hence the 
greater stability in the average value of both metals than in either 
gold or silver during the long course of years prior to 1873, which 
has been remarked by Professor Jevons and other eminent writers on 


money. 

It was legislation toward the disuse of silver which determined its 
great depreciation since 1873. . Whatever tendency there may be of 
either metal to decline will be from the increased proportion which the 
sum of that metal shall bear to the demand for its use, and not at all 
from any change in the cost of its production. 

The stock of money gold is about $3,800,000,000 ; of money silver, 


$3,400,000,000. The yearly production is, of gold, $96,000,000, and 
of silver, $72,000,000, of which, let us say, $93,000,000 gold and 
$62,000,000 silver —2.45 per cent. of gold and 1.82 per cent. of 
silver, are the respective yearly additions to the money stock — less 
the unknown yearly losses from that stock. The stock of gold 
(money) is nearly twelve per cent. more than of silver, or one hundred 
per cent. more if we leave the Oriental countries out of the account, 
and is increasing by about one-half of one per cent. of the whole stock, 
yearly, faster than silver, while losing less by abrasion and otherwise. 
If the value of the two metals was equally supported,— in other words, 
if the process of demonetization was not working against silver to 
lessen the demand for its use, gold would be the metal to depreciate ; 
yet, in fact, silver declines because of the legislation against it.* 


* During the decade 1851-60, when gold was pouring into Europe at its highest yearly 
rate, simultaneously with an enormous drain of silver to the East, the average apprecia- 
tion of silver (or decline in gold) was .9 per cent. This nine-tenths of one per cent. 
was the measure of differential effect from the production of $1,216,000,000 gold and 
$452,000,000 silver, coupled with the accidental difference in demand for them in that 
period. Of that $1,216,000,000 gold, probably one-half, from the surface washings of the 
richer placers, was produced at less cost per ounce than twenty-five per cent. of the value 
acquired on the instant of its production, reckoning the value of labor at its highest 
wages in other occupations. Its low cost had no effect to diminish its price. 

The respective proportions of gold and silver produced, and the ratio of bullion value, 
at the dates named, were as follows :— 
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Finally, the argument from cost of production as against bi-metal- 
lism appears in its own inconsequence, when we remember that the 
yearly production of silver adds not more than one to one and one-half 
per cent. to the world’s stock of money silver, and that a variation in 
the cost of this yearly fraction would be infinitesimal upon the value 
of the whole stock. 

The two objections to the proposed international adoption of bi- 
metallism, that it would fail to secure its object, and that based on cost 
of production, may be dismissed as unavailing. 

While the project for a general international monetary convention 
has been warmly recommended by some of the best modern teachers 
of the science of money, other writers have opposed it as impractica- 
ble, and to be abortive if attempted. 

There are practical reasons against it. 

States participating in such a convention must be represented by 
men of character and position to command the confidence of their 
respective governments and the respect of their associates. Their 
presence would signify, more or less, an assent to the common objects. 
Some of the great powers may well refuse to be committed in advance 
to a scheme which, when developed, they may disapprove, or, approv- 
ing the object, of which the means of accomplishment may be unac- 
ceptable. The proceedings of such a parliament of nations must be 
more or less public, though requiring the free discussion of questions 
of domestic and foreign policy of great delicacy, if conflicting views 
are to be reconciled, and diversity is to become unity of policy; the 
publicity inviting criticism and opposition, and, possibly, embarrass- 
ments to home governments. 

It seems indisputable, that concurrent legislation of the bi-metallic 
system and free coinage by certain of the commercial nations would 
control the monetary usage of all Europe and America, and establish 
the system of the world. Such a monetary union, under treaty obli- 
gations, between the States of the present Latin Union, Great Britain, 
and the United States, would be supreme in its influence. The bi- 
metallic system is now the law of the Latin Union, but with a serious 
departure from. its former potent terms, the cessation of silver coinage. 
The future value of the standard silver now held in those States, and 
of the many times greater amount of domestic and foreign debt there 


. Gold, Silver, Rates of 
Time. per cent. per cent. value. 


1800, . . . . . . . » 28.5 71.5 1 to 15.61 
1846, . . . 2 . . » 62.38 47.7 15.66 
1851-60, ° : ° . . . - 72.9 27.1 15.35 
1876-77 7 ° . . ° - 87.1 42.9 17.38 
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payable in silver, is exposed to the influences, good or ill, which may 
flow from the policy in the future, whether that be of ‘ expectancy,” 
as now, remonetization and free coinage, or complete demonetization 
of silver. The benefit to those States from a permanent restoration 
of the relations of value existing prior to 1873 is not doubtful. 

British state policy is slow of change, and always awaits sufficient 
reason. . But British statesmen do not shrink from change when 
demanded for the prosperity of the great business interests of the 
British people. We, who are studying the great economic problem of 
the day, must discover, if we can, the relative value of the gold stand- 
ard and bi-metallism to each nation as to the whole community of 
nations. The gold standard has been coincident with the great material 
prosperity of Great Britain since 1816. Some writers have assumed 
that the standard was the foundation cause of the prosperity. Others, 
including eminent statesmen and economists, do not so belittle the 
real forces which, from the days of the Commonwealth, and especially 
since the Napoleonic wars, during which they were quickened and 
multiplied, have driven the progress of their country in the accumula- 
tion of wealth and wealth-producing power. It has been argued, un- 
answerably, I believe, by some of the latter that British power, industry, 
and interests have thriven and grown in spite of, rather than because 
of, the gold standard ; and that the real causes of progress would have 
accomplished more if their money system had been assimilated to that 
of France. Be that as it may be of the past, the future may demand 
a different system. The report to Parliament from the select commit- 
tee on the depreciation of silver, 1876, is a rich collection of statistical 
and other testimony touching the effects as well as causes of the fall in 
silver on British and other trade and exchanges. It was beyond the 
province of the committee to propose remedial or other measures. 
The facts cited could not fail, however, to show the ill effects of the 
demonetization of silver since 1873 upon British trade, manufactures, 
and exchanges. France and other continental nations would suffer 
great loss in the adoption of the gold standard from the depreciation 
of their silver. England, on the contrary, would suffer no loss, but in 
many ways would gain from remonetizing silver in common with other 
nations. 

As British commerce is the largest, so is Great Britain most con- 
cerned in whatever shall promote or destroy commerce, or shall increase 
or lessen the ability of other countries to buy and consume her pro- 
ductions, and continue to pay the great annual tribute of interest- 
money due from them to her people. The condition of her Eastern 
empire alone may decide her in favor of what is so important to that 
empire, the restored value of silver. 

5 
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We shall not mistake in assuming the assent of our government and 
people to an international agreement for bi-metallic money. 

If we may assume that the best interests of the States of the Latin 
Union, the United States and Great Britain are in one direction, and 
that the concurrent action of these powers by treaty would definitely 
establish the bi-metallic system throughout Christendom, including a 
fixed relation of value between gold and silver, and free Coinage of 
both metals, then such concurrent action should be sought without 
delay. The usual way to international agreements is by diplomacy, 
through the department of foreign affairs of the several governments, 
and under their treaty-making powers. This is the best if not the 
only practical way to attain this object; to ascertain what can be 
done ; and its facilities commend its use if an attempt is to be made 
for international treaties to fix a common relation of value at which 
gold and silver shall be made standard coin, as for any other com- 
mercial treaty. 

Our opening question was of the better coin standard for all nations. 
Now, what is expedient for our own country ? 

By the existing law it is the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make provision of money wherewith to redeem all United States 
Treasury notes that shall be presented for redemption on and after 
January 1, 1879. Toa certain extent, and by its operation upon the 
obligations of contracts, this law makes a pledge of the public faith 
that it shall be executed. Its execution will restore specie payments. 
As the coinage laws now stand, the money of redemption must be 
gold. An effort will be made at the approaching session of Congress 
to secure the enactment of a law to re-establish the bi-metallic coinage 
as it nominally was prior to the coinage act of 1873. 

Should this be done, all debtors, including the government, in the 
absence of specific promise in the contract, will have choice of the 
legal-tender dollars, gold, silver, or greenback, with which they will 
pay their debts. Paper dollars will then be worth the same as the 
coin dollars with which they will be redeemable, which then will be of 
silver. Then, the legal value of gold and silver dollars being in the 
ratio of one to sixteen, an undervaluation of gold by seven to eight 
per cent. compared with present bullion values in Europe, and sup- 
posing bullion values to remain as now, a premium of over seven per 
cent. will be offered for the export of gold, and our whole currency 
will consist of silver and notes redeemable in silver. 

There is not time now to obtain international adoption of bi-metallic 
money before the resumption act must take effect. The alternative is 
redemption with gold, as the law stands, or with silver, which the 
restoration of the old bi-metallic law would give us. 
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Let us suppose that the decision shall be to adhere to the gold 
standard until the bi-metallic standard shall be adopted by interna- 
tional agreement,—what will be the consequences? 

All of our currency will be brought to gold value and power—good 
abroad as at home. Private credit will be strengthened. Confidence, 
so long lost or impaired, the element essential to activity and pros- 
perity, will quickly return upon the resumption of specie payments in 
gold. After a few months, in which the permanence of the resump- 
tion will be tested, the average of prices, lately depressed by the stag- 
nation which is the effect of want of confidence, will probably advance 
under a revival of business, the proper effect of resumption ;* except 
that the cost of living may be cheapened, as it ought to be, in propor- 
tion to the prices of labor and manufactures. 

Under gold resumption no question can arise as to the kind of dol- 
lar to be paid on contracts of debt, public or private. After gold 
resumption we shall be in position to adopt bi-metallism in concurrence 
with other nations, without difficulty and under most favorable con- 
ditions, if then it shall seem desirable. 

No citizen of the United States, reasonably proud of his country, 
and conscious of her credit and resources, will admit her inability to 
have and maintain the gold standard, if it shall be for our best inter- 
ests, even of those who advocate the adoption of the bi-metallic 
system independently of other nations, from a conviction that it is the 
wisest and best policy. 

The present attitude of the bi-metallic nations of continental Europe 
on the Silver Question is said to he ‘‘one of expectancy.” They 
defer the decision of their own complete demonetization of silver for 
further events, and the chief of these is looked for from this country. 
They have been led to believe that the Bland bill, or one like it in 
effect, would become the law of our land. They count upon an Ameri- 
can demand for their surplus silver, whether to load it upon us and 
effect their own escape from its burthen, or under favor of its aid in 
restoring value to silver, to resume their own former policy, is not 
disclosed. 


* It has been said that gold resumption will favor creditors and wrong debtors. If 
true, it would not change the duty. But who are creditors and who debtors? The great 
body of wages-earning people in employment are always creditors; few are debtors on 
astruck balance. They own a thousand million dollars of the active capital of the 
country, which is loaned through savings banks, trust companies, and other agencies. 
The great debtor class consists chiefly of speculators who keep up the cry for cheap 
money. Again, gold payments will not injure the debtor except by causing lower prices 
for the commodities which he has to sell to meet his payments, and prices may rise 
instead of falling, upon resumption, as happened in England after 1821, and here after 
1842 and 1857. Resumption will raise every man’s paper dollars to gold dollars without 
cost to him, and may make them more plenty soon after. 
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It is suspicious when we see European advocates of the gold stand- 
ard urging upon the United States the adoption of the silver standard, 
and suggests the wish to make our country the market for what they 
would discard. 

Let us hope that Congress will not condemn us alone of all the 
western nations to the use of another depreciated currency, though it 
be of silver, nor issue a decree of banishment against gold so long as 
that alone is the international money of the world. 

Now, what will be the consequences of the alternative, the adoption 
of the bi-metallic coinage, practically a silver standard for the United 
States? 

In the absence of visible effort toward an international bi-metallic 
standard, we must assume that European nations having the gold 
standard will keep it; that the drift of others will be toward the same, 
as it has been since 1873; and the present surplus of silver will 
increase by further demonetization and increasing production. Useful 
as this surplus silver would be, and inconsiderable as its sum is in the 
whole standard money of Europe, if still fully employed as money, it 
becomes idle merchandise of uncertain value for which the best mar- 
kets must be sought—a sort of dead weight to be carried—when 
discarded as money. 

Our policy ought to be adapted to the probable condition in Europe ; 
it must be, to avoid loss and trouble. 

Gold and silver dollars as coequal legal tender must have a legal 
relation of value the one to the other. 

It is proposed that the new law shall restore the old dollar of 412.5 
grains of standard silver, and the old ratio, sixteen to one. At that 
ratio or any other which shall undervalue the gold dollar even one 
per cent. compared with the rates of value in the bullion markets of 
Europe, a premium will be offered for the export of our gold to Eu- 
rope, and the same premium (or profit) for the importation of silver. 
At the current gold price of bar silver in London, say 543d. per ounce, 
the ratio sixteen to one here would offer about seven per cent. profit 
on the export of gold dollars. 

There are two classes of advocates of the double, or silver stand- 
ard, both demanding unlimited tender of silver. One of them pro- 
poses that the silver coinage shall be exclusively on government 
account, and limited in amount upon a mistaken idea that the limita- 
tion of issue can overcome the difference in the market value of the 
metals, and hold the gold and silver dollars in use at the legal ratio; 
while the other class, knowing the impotency of limitation of amount 
of silver to preserve its value under the provision for unlimited tender, 
boldly proposes the free coinage of silver equally with gold, regardless 
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of the legislation in other countries. The latter class profess an 
earnest belief that the demand for silver in the United States upon 
resumption of specie payments and the practical exclusion of gold, 
which they adinit will occur for a time, will absorb the surplus silver 
of Europe and the annual production not required for the Eastern 
trade, so as to restore in Europe the old ratio of fifteen and a half to 
one, which, offering three per cent. more for silver than our ratio, six- 
teen to one, would, in turn, reverse the metallic current, sending silver 
to Europe and returning our gold. 

It cannot. be supposed that a coinage of silver dollars, limited as 
proposed by one class, could have any effect upon the bullion values 
in Europe. This form of proposition must, therefore, suppose the 
government to issue coin as legal tender much depreciated below its 
nominal value, after the fashion of arbitrary rulers in old times, for 
the profit to be made out of the people. If it also contemplates that 
the depreciated dollars shall be paid to public creditors, it intends one 
of the most odious abuses of arbitrary power in ancient times. It 
would open a temptation to private coinage of dollars, having full 
value in weight and fineness, in fraud of the government, but to the 
rich profit of the false coiners. It would lose the most beneficent 
feature of the true bi-metallic policy, the free coinage of both metals, 
without which the policy is impracticable, locally or generally. 
Finally, the proposition, if made practical, would be pregnant with 
evils and impotent for good. 

The broad and bold proposition for unlimited issue and free coinage 
of standard silver would be justified if its assumption of effects could 
be demonstrated. Its merit depends upon its assumed power to 
deplete Europe of its surplus silver, and thereby restore the old 
European ratio of value. 

' Now, what sum of silver can fairly be accounted as surplus in 
Europe for which a market elsewhere is, and will be, sought, under the 
present aspect of monetary affairs, and what sum of silver can the 
United States employ as standard money in circulation and reserves 
in addition to the paper money then to be redeemable in silver, 
excluding gold? 

The present aspect is of continued demonetization of silver in 
Europe. Upon the hypothesis that France and the other States of 
the Latin Union will proceed gradually to adopt the gold standard, 
Europe can spare $700,000,000 out of its present stock of standard 
silver, especially if receiving gold in exchange for it, and then retain 
an ample stock of subsidiary silver. But the proposition contemplates 
that our demand will arrest the demonetization of silver and restore 
it to its former value. Granting that our demand shall raise the price 
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of silver, as long as it shall last, what sum would Europe spare at or 
under 58d. per ounce, which is three and three-fourths pence, or nearly 
seven per cent. over the present price? 

The evidence is that Germany has at least $100,000,000 for sale, 
and probably much more, if 58d. can be had. It is believed that the 
stock of silver that would be sold from the Latin Union at 58d., 
regardless of the prospects of future advance, exceeds now $200,000,- 
000, much of which in foreign coin and bars is already used to borrow 
money upon, and not as money itself. Other countries in Europe can 
spare $100,000,000, and the probability is that so good a price as 58d. 
would draw large sums of silver from India in exchange for govern- 
ment bills, to the great improvement of London exchange on India. 

It seems probable, therefore, that if the demand for the United 
States should raise the price of silver in London to 58d. it would 
command at least $400,000,000 of silver for our coinage, if so much 
could be absorbed in addition to the yearly production. Yet 58d. per 
ounce would be one and one-half per cent. below our old ratio, and 
nearly five per cent. below the old French aun, which is expected to 
be restored by our demand. 

The amount of coin to be retained in our currency after the resump- 
tion of specie payments, 7. e., in active circulation and reserves, will 
depend very much upon the manner of arriving at specie payments 
and other circumstances. Leaving out of question the subsidiary or 
change coinage, our people will prefer the use of paper to the silver 
which the paper represents, for convenience and cheapness. Gold 
may remain only at a premium as now, but it will remain as indispen- 
sable to transactions of trade and of government. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided in several cases that contracts 
for payment of specified kinds of money or commodities are valid and 
can be enforced.* Congress, with the approval of the President, can 
make the silver dollar a legal tender, but it cannot deny the right to 
make contracts for specific performance, and gold contracts are neces- 
sary in some departments of business. Therefore, with or without the 
bi-metallic law, gold in large sums will remain, and doubtless will be 
countable in reserves of banks and the Treasury. 

It is not easy to conceive how so much as $200,000,000 of standard 
silver can be got into all uses in this country, unless the paper 
currency shall be abolished. 

While admitting that the proposition to restore the bi-metallic coin- 
age and ratio of 1870 is good, if the effect shall be, as assumed, to 
absorb the surplus silver of Europe so far as to raise the bullion value 


* Bronson vs. Rodes, 7 Wallace, 229; Trebilcock vs. Wilson e¢ uz., 12 Wallace, 687. 
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there to its former ratio,—fifteen and a half to one,—we are compelled 
to say, upon all the evidences of fact and probability, that the assump- 
tion is too violent and cannot be sustained. The maximum of our 
demand could not relieve Europe of its present redundancy, and would 
not equal one-half of the sum that may become surplus. Any con- 
siderable excess remaining would forbid the recovery of the old ratio. 
The yearly production of silver can now supply an export of $25,000,- 
000 to the East, $10,000,000 to manufacturers, and $40,000,000 to the 
available money silver. 

The opening of our mints to the free coinage of standard silver 
would, doubtless, advance the price of this metal in some degree and 
for some time; but it would require the resolute purpose and effort of 
France and other nations to carry its value up to the old ratio of fif- 
teen and a half to one. These are not indicated. The effects of 
silver remonetization by the United States acting independently, 
relied upon by its advocates and assumed as the basis of their propo- 
sition, are not reasonably to be expected. The real effect may be, on 
the contrary, to relieve the markets of Europe so far as to encourage 
further demonetization by alleviating their loss in depreciation. 

The proposition to restore the old silver dollar to full tender and 
coinage presents other considerations when once it is conceded that its 
restoration by law cannot restore its old relation of value to gold. It 
is then a depreciated money. 

The honesty, public or private, which has no better foundation than 
expediency, is not very trustworthy ; yet ‘* honesty is the best policy.” 
In modern times nations cannot afford to be dishonest. Though 
above the reach of all statute law but their own, and that changeable 
at will, they are bound by reasons of self-interest, as well as by honor 
and dignity, to a scrupulous observance of their pecuniary obligations 
in the spirit of their contracts, especially toward creditors who cannot 
have personal knowledge of the local laws authorizing the contracts. 
For a nation to borrow money under an artifice, technically within the 
law, but unknown to the lenders, which shall disappoint the lenders as 
to terms of payment to their injyry, is to obtain money under false 
pretences. 

Early in the civil war, Congress, with reluctance and many misgiv- 
ings, enacted the law which made Treasury notes “lawful money” 
and legal tender for all debts, public and private, except for duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. It was the first time that 
anything but gold and silver coin had been made a legal tender in the 
United States since the adoption of the federal Constitution. ‘‘ The 
legal-tender law,” as termed par excellence in distinction from all other © 
laws of money tender, impaired the obligations of contracts amounting 
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to many hundred million dollars ; yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a majority of the judges, held it to be constitutional and 
valid, even in its ex post facto operation. The decision established 
as a principle of law, that a contract to pay “‘ dollars,” of which the 
kind is not specified, intends any kind of dollars known to the law as 
legal tender at the time of the maturity of the contract, or of pay- 
ment, at the option of the debtor, irrespective of the law of tender 
when the contract was made, and regardless of the obvious intent of 
the parties when making the contract.* 

If Congress was competent, as has been decided, to enact laws 
enabling debtors to discharge their obligations, made when the law 
recognized no dollars except of gold and silver, by payment with 
certificates of debt worth when tendered less than one-half the value 
of the coin dollars intended in the promise, its competency to enact 
any other law in its discretion touching legal-tender currency cannot 
well be denied. 

Its power to make gold and silver coin a legal tender has been exer- 
cised from 1792 to 1873, and the question of its restoring the old 
silver dollar to the coinage and legal-tender money is one of exped- 
iency, not at all of power. 

If it be done, we shall then have both kinds of the dollar which were 
comprehended in the ‘*‘ coin of the present standard value” mentioned 
in the act of July 14, 1870,7 and there is no apparent reason why all 
contracts of debt, public and private, payable in coin of the standard 


* The legal-tender law was passed under the pressure of a supposed necessity, with 
good and patriotic intention. It was, nevertheless, a terrible mistake, adding at least 
one year to the duration of the war and more than $2,000,000,000 to its public cost and 
a vast but unknown sum to its private cost, besides the far greater sacrifice of many 
thousand lives North and South. It brought upon us after the war the evil consequences 
of the greenback system, which historians will describe as of awful grandeur. Do not 
say this is nothing to the present purpose. It is indeed, if we are upon the brink of 
another decision, in regard to which honest and sincere men differ as they did in 1862, 
when the pressure of deluded popular opinion again utters its appeal, and when another 
mistake, this time beyond repair, may work great mischief. 

More to the present purpose is the legal-tender act as a precedent in legislation. 

t The act of July 14, 1870, to provide for refunding the public debt, says of the bonds 
authorized by it that they shall be redeemable and their interest payable “in coin of the 
present standard value.” It has been so expressed upon the bonds of the several series 
issued. Until the coinage act of 1873 there were two kinds of standard dollar, —the 
silver one of 412.5 grains, and the gold one of 25.8 grains, both nine-tenths fine, —of 
which the silver dollar did not actually exist, because, being worth as bullion three per 
cent. more than the gold dollar, its coinage could not be afforded by any one, and the 
few dollars that had been coined after 1834 were melted down or kept as curiosities. In 
1873 the silver dollar, which had only a nominal existence after 1834, was abolished by 
law. Since the coinage act of 1873 became law the gold dollar of 25.8 grains has been 
the only one of the coin standard of 1870, or that can be tendered in payment of coin 
debts payable according to that standard. 
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of 1870, will not be legally dischargeable with silver dollars or gold 
dollars, at the option of the debtor. 

If such is the fact, let us not shirk it, nor attempt to deceive our- 
selves or the holders of United States bonds with delusive representa- 
tions, nor cowardly hide the truth of any future probabilities. 

The legal-tender laws of 1862-63 made provision for funding the 
Treasury notes in 5-20 bonds. All these, and all other national bonds 
issued before, during, and after the war, until the act of July 14, 1870, 
— except bonds expressly made payable in currency, — ‘* express on 
their face the promise of the government to pay a certain amount of 
dollars, with interest, at the rate stated, without, in any case, specify- 
ing what kind of dollars are intended thereby, or in what money, 
whether coin or currency, either the principal or interest is payable.”— 
[The Public Debt: by W. A. Richardson, Secretary of the Treasury. ] 

The Treasury department has always treated every part of the 
funded debt, not expressly payable in currency, as payable in coin, 
principal and interest.* At one time there was some clamor that the 
public debt was, and of right ought to be, payable in greenbacks, as 
private debts were. 

This was set at rest by the “ Act to strengthen the public credit” 
of March 18, 1869, solemnly pledging the faith of the United States 
“to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the 
United States bearing interest, known as United States notes, and of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in 
cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has 
expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or 
other currency than gold and silver.” 

All the coin transactions of the government since 1834, or soon 
after, have been in gold. There was no standard silver coin available 
for use. All coin interest on the public debt, and all maturing bonds, 
have been paid in gold or its equivalent. The customs revenue has 
been collected in gold. Since 1834, when the gold dollar was made of 
less value (as bullion) than the silver dollar, government has been 
forbidden to pay silver dollars to public creditors ; before 1873, by its 
own economy in paying the cheaper gold (and because the silver 
dollars did not exist), and since 1873 by the statute. 

Never, probably, since 1834, was there a thought in the mind of 


* The Supreme Court of the United States (in Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wallace, 20) 
said of the Treasury notes or greenbacks: ‘‘ Every one of them expresses upon its face 
an engagement of the nation to pay to the bearer a certain sum. The dollar note is an 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined dollar of the United 
States; a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold and silver, authenticated as 
such by the stamp of the government. No other dollar had before been recognized by 
the legislation of the national government as lawful money.” 


6 
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any member of Congress or officers of the Treasury, in connection 
with the public debt, that the statute word “coin” meant, or intended 
to express, any but gold coin, until silver had so far declined as to 
make the silver dollar of 412.5 grains of much less value than the gold 
dollar of 25.8 grains, which decline did not occur until after the 
abolition of the nominal silver dollar by the act of 1873. (The aver- 
age gold value of bar silver in London, for February and March, 
1873, was 593d. per ounce, or at the ratio 15.75 to one, which was five 
and one-half pence per ounce, or ten per cent. higher than it is now.) 

While many, perhaps most, citizens believe that Congress has full 
power to replace the silver standard dollar in the coinage, and that the 
act, if general and unconditional, would make all the coin debt of the 
United States legally payable with silver money, there are few who 
urge the restoration of the silver dollar with that object in view; no 
more, let us hope, than those who in 1869 would have resisted the act 
to strengthen the public credit. 

It is first a question of honor and good faith in the fulfilment of the 
promise that was intended to be made and intended to be accepted, for 
the payment of gold coin; and, second, it is a question of expediency 
in the choice whether to follow the letter that killeth or the spirit that 
maketh alive; whether, after thirty-nine years of invariable payment 
of gold coin, under free option, while gold was three per cent. cheaper 
than silver, and, after the option has been four years surrendered by 
Congress, during which silver has fallen ten per cent., now to reclaim 
the option by exercise of the law-making power, and hereafter tender 
the depreciated silver to creditors, or continue to pay gold for the 
public debt. 

Whenever the preservation of the public faith has been in question, 
Congress has not failed to protect it (except by delay) nor the people 
to approve. Neither will fail now on a fair and full consideration of 
the subject. If a silver bill is to become law, it will be so framed or 
conditioned as to protect the obligations of the government. It is in 
the full confidence of this that the public credit stands unimpaired 
among the highest in the world. Without it the government cannot hope 
to continue its favorable negotiations of public loans for redemption of 
the greenbacks, and refunding the remainder of the six per cent. bonds. 

Shall we, then, have the experience with a depreciated greenback 
currency repeated with a depreciated silver currency, — one currency 
for the government and another for the people? God forbid! 

To bring back again a fair price for labor and cheaper cost of 
living, with employment for the willing labor and the capital that are 
now idle, conditions which will attend upon a return of prosperity, 
these monetary provisions seem to be necessary : — 
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First; the resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879, as 
required by existing law and in obedience to its pledge of public obli- 
gation, to the end that confidence may return and fear depart. 

And, secondly or coincidently with the first, one of these alterna- 
tives as a coinage system ; the bi-metallic, if to be secured in co-opera- 
tion with other nations, so that gold and silver will together and in 
fixed relation of value constitute the money of the commercial world ; 
or, failing that desirable consummation, a faithful adherence to the 
existing gold standard, and use of all the subsidiary silver coin that 
the public commerce may require. 

The superior benefits of the bi-metallic system, when made inter- 
national, are assumed to be undeniable. They are, however, less 
important for us than for any other of the great commercial nations. 
We have no Eastern empire for which full-value silver is indispensa- 
ble to its prosperity, and for the due revenue return to the home gov- 
ernment; nor have we already on hand a large and embarrassing 
currency in depreciating silver; nor have we any condition to hinder 
the adoption of whatever shall be best for the prosperity of our own 
people and the honor of our government. It is, however, the parting 
of the ways. Rarely is the importance of a right choice of such mag- 
nitude in its good or ill consequences. From the gold standard a 
change to the bi-metallic can be made without loss or difficulty when- 
ever found to be expedient. 

But our adoption of the bi-metallic standard now and alone, if not 
followed by similar action by other powers, — as then would be very 
unlikely, — would make a return to the gold standard, however desir- 
able and necessary then, costly, difficult, and hurtful to all interests, 
public and private, unless the government should assume the duty of 
redeeming all the standard silver with gold, as Germany is now doing ; 
a proceeding which, if relieving the people as holders of silver from 
loss, would put the loss upon them again in the form of taxes, leaving 
the uncomfortable reflection that the loss had been incurred for the 
benefit of foreign nations. 

To save time and space I have forborne to cite authorities, and now 
beg to make grateful acknowledgments to all whose thoughts I have 
appropriated, if any can recognize their own as I have phrased them. 
Especially are we indebted to Mr. Ernest Seyd and M. Henri Cernu- 
schi, who have done so much to spread among their own and our peo- 
ple a better knowledge of the laws and history of money than was 
before accessible to any but students and scientists ; and to our asso- 
ciate, Horton of Ohio, whose single volume has given us a taste of 
almost every writer about money since the days of Aristotle. 
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The proceeds of labor, not otherwise appropriated by the producer, 
may be converted into capital so that it will produce a revenue without 
impairing the amount of the original sum; this revenue may, in its 
turn, be invested with a like result, and the process may be continued, 
at the will of the owner, and while he is personally engaged in the 
production of other surplus which he can convert into capital with 
' similar results. Such accumulations, owned by various individuals, 
tend to produce comfort and pleasure, to encourage education, the 
arts and sciences, and to the enlightenment of the individual as well 
as the community where they exist. 

A more general distribution of property will, no doubt, tend in a 
great degree to the extinction of pauperism. The cares which accom- 
pany its possession sharpen the mental faculties, educate the owner, 
and incline to enlarge his moral perception. So manifest had this 
appeared, that, early in the present century, both at home and abroad, 
efforts were begun to encourage habits of economy among those who 
had never enjoyed its fruits, and who had not experienced the benefit 
of saving for themselves. 

The first publication in England (1797) on the subject of Savings 
Banks is attributed to Jeremy Bentham, in whose plans for the man- 
agement of paupers he included a system of what he called “ Frugality 
Banks.” Among the first persons who interested themselves practi- 
cally on the subject was a woman, Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, who was 
superintendent of a “‘ Friendly Society for the Benefit of Women and 
Children,” which, in 1801, combined with its principal design a bank 
for savings. Private societies, which received and invested the sav- 
ings of the laboring poor, were organized and in operation in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, to the number of seventy-eight, when the first act 
of Parliament was passed in 1817, which established the system under 
control of the government. In 1816, Savings Banks were opened in 
Switzerland. In France, the first institution was founded in Paris, 
and opened to the public in 1818. To-day they are extended into 
almost all the states of Europe. 

The spirit of philanthropy was displayed early in the history of this 
country, and found expression in endeavors to fix by law the price of 
articles of necessity, and the wages of mechanics and laborers; but 
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further experience taught the law-makers that such regulations were 
detrimental to the interests of those they desired to serve; afterwards 
lotteries, with charitable designs, were legalized, and charitable socie- 
ties for the purpose of protecting and supporting such of their mem- 
bers as might stand in need of assistance by reason of sickness or 
accident, and for the relief of the widows and orphans of those who 
might die leaving little or no property for their support. 

In 1803, a petition was presented to the legislature of this State, 
praying that sundry persons might be incorporated into a society, with 
power to build workshops and purchase materials, for the employment 
of the poor. The Society of Tammany or Columbian Order, in the 
city of New York, was incorporated in 1805, as a charitable institu- 
tion, for the purpose of affording relief to the indigent and distressed 
members of the association, their widows and orphans, and others who 
may be found proper objects of their charity. This society still exists, 
but its charities are oftener dispensed to its distressed members and 
others requiring relief in the form of public offices, than to widows and 
orphans. 

In the next decade, many benevolent and charitable societies were 
organized and incorporated in the New England and Middle States, 
which served their designated purposes to a limited extent, but all 
failed to accomplish anything for the permanent well-being of those 
they intended to benefit ; instead of so assisting the beneficiaries that 
at some future time they would care for themselves, they ministered 
only to present wants, which were ever recurring and never fully sat- 
isfied ; with each dispensation the receivers became more dependent, 
were losing their own self-respect, and in danger of becoming paupers 
—the disease had been aggravated by improper remedies. 

Experience had demonstrated that temporary relief resulted in many 
cases in entire dependence, while the number of poor, instead of 
decreasing, was stimulated to increase; no plainer lesson is to be 
learned from experience than this, as soon as it is known in a com- 
munity that anything can be had without labor, that people can have 
soup, fuel, clothing, and shelter without cost, that moment the moral 
standard of the community is lowered, and once the way is made plain 
by individuals, societies, or the State, all further efforts on the part of 
recipients to earn their own living is abandoned, not only for the part 
gratuitously offered, but all honest work is given up, and ingenious 
schemes are resorted to, in order to obtain the greatest amount possi- 
ble, and more time is wasted and labor of a certain kind expended, 
than, if directed by honest efforts, would comfortably support the 
degraded person and his family. 

Resort was afterwards had to the system to “help others to help 
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themselves,” by teaching the poor to acquire habits of economy and 
thrift, by laying aside some part of their earnings in the time of pros- 
perity, to provide for the days of adversity, sickness, accident, and old 
age. In the announcement in 1816 of the intention of several beney- 
olent gentlemen of Boston to apply to the legislature of Massachu- 
setts for an act of incorporation for a ‘Saving Bank,” appeared the 
following :* “It is not by the alms of the wealthy that the good of 
the lower classes can be generally promoted. By such donations en- 
couragement is far oftener given to idleness and hypocrisy than aid to 
suffering worth. He is the most effective benefactor to the poor, who 
encourages them in habits of industry, sobriety, and frugality.” 

These were the ideas which inspired the founders of the Savings 
Bank system on this side of the Atlantic; banks were organized and 
chartered which were managed by benevolent persons, in some States, 
in the way that suited their notions of prudence and safety ; in others, 
they were limited by law to what was considered the best class of secu- 
rities, which were particularly specified in the charter of each bank, 
While the number and amount of deposits was small in the aggregate, 
little difficulty was experienced in investing the money safely and 
wisely ; but when the system became more popular, as it did when 
good management and its fruits were exhibited, the deposits increased 
so rapidly that trustees, who before were limited, were further authorized 
to invest the funds not only in bonds and mortgages, United States and 
State stocks, but in bonds of counties, cities, towns, and villages of 
the States in which the banks were located, and in some quarters, 
notably in New England, authority was given to invest in first-mort- 
gage bonds of railroads chartered by the State in which the banks were 
located, and in the stock of their State or national banks. They were 
also permitted to have on deposit in the same banks any sum up to 
twenty per cent. of the total deposit of each savings bank, and if the 
money held by the savings bank could not be conveniently invested in 
any or all of the modes before named, it might loan a third part of the 
same on personal security with two sureties; 7. e., the bank might dis- 
count indorsed notes, not as is the custom in banks of discount for 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, but they were authorized to loan their 
funds on notes to run for twelve months. 

The operation of such loans is stated by the bank commissioners of 
Massachusetts, in 1861, to be precisely this: ‘ that a merchant, having 
culled out of his ‘ bills receivable’ all such notes as he can get dis- 
counted at bank, carries the remainder, which are either too long or 
too poor to be negotiated in the regular way, to a savings bank, where 


* Key’s History of Savings Banks, Vol. 1, p. 39. 
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he gets a considerable loan upon them. He is enabled by this process 
not only to expand his own credit to an unwarrantable degree, but also 
to indulge his customers in longer credits than it is either well for 
them to have, or for him to give.” They also say in the same report, 
** We recall an instance last summer, when exchange in Western cities 
ruled at ten per cent. and upwards, where all the collaterals held by a 
certain savings bank near Boston for the notes of a respectable mer- 
cantile house were payable in Illinois, Wisconsin, and other Western 
States, of which not a single piece could then have been discounted at 
a bank in State Street. It is true that they were taken at a margin, 
and this is usually the case, but they ought not to have been taken by 
a savings bank at all.” 

Loans on these securities in New England banks amount at the 
present time to $58,000,000, or 13 per cent. of the total assets, Ver- 
mont being the largest, or 23 per cent. It is idle to say that losses 
on these have not been large, when it is well known that renewals can 
be so readily obtained if the interest is paid; perhaps it would be 
more proper to say that the losses already made have not been charged 
off, and what the future has in store for commercial obligations, one 
can surmise when daily complaints are heard of the dulness and lack 
of profit in trade, and when the prospect of improvement seems as far 
off as it did four years ago. In the New England States (except 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island) railroad stocks as well as bonds, 
are among the investments held under the charter clauses requiring 
deposits to be used and improved to the best advantage. 

The result of such investments is shown in the statements by some 
of the banks owning them, in a diminution of assets and a consequent 
reduction of dividends, and the tendency is to a further decrease in 
the not distant future. 

The speculative mania which seized the country during the late war 
of the rebellion, speedily reached the Savings Banks. Previous to 
1862 they had been successfully managed, and their reputation was 
good; failures amongst bona-fide banks for savings were compara- 
tively unknown, and it was a mark of respectability to be connected 
with one. Here was a new field for the speculators, but in order to 
control the management for private ends, it was necessary, as a rule, 
to create new banks; for let it be said to their credit, the trustees of 
most of the old ones declined to abise their trust for the private bene- 
fit of anybody. With friends in the legislature, it was not a difficult 
task to obtain new charters ; true, no more banks were really needed, 
but how specious their pleas; the pay which the working classes were 
receiving had been increased, the prudent amongst them were not 
spending in proportion to their increased earnings, and they ought to 
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have places of deposit for their surplus; every neighborhood where 
any considerable number of work people were employed, or lived, 
should have a Savings Bank; they were a necessity, already largely 
appreciated, and their further use should be extended. In this State, 
where 74 were in operation in 1862, 158 were at work in 1875. In 
Massachusetts 93 were doing business in 1862 and in 1875, 180 
reported. In the city of New York 21 were in existence in 1862, 
and in. 1874, 44 were doing business; of these last all had special 
charters, the provisions of the most of which might be termed 
“liberal” ; that is, the trustees were at liberty to do many things in an 
agreeable way for the parties in interest. Expensive offices were 
hired and fitted up with the funds first deposited, high rates of 
interest were promised and paid out of the deposits when necessary 
to make up deficiencies; extravagant salaries were given from the 
beginning to officers and clerks, particularly to the former; loans were 
made on unproductive as well as improved real estate for a large part 
of the purchase money; and to such an extent was this carried on, 
both in Massachusetts and New York, that it is quite safe to say 
that the speculative price which this class of property reached down 
to 1870, was largely due to the facilities offered by Savings Banks 
and Life Insurance Companies. In practice, the value of real property 
was largely determined by the amount these institutions would loan on 
it; every sale made a new valuation, and assessors were always ready 
to keep pace with the institutions, as it was desirable to deep down 
the tax-rate to hide extravagant expenditures by the public authorities. 

In Massachusetts these loans rose between 1865 and 1876, from 
$15,000,000 to $121,000,000, while the total deposits for the same 
period rose from $60,000,000 to $243,000,000, showing an increase in 
the proportion of deposits invested in mortgages from one-quarter to 
one-half, and at the end of eleven years the mortgage loans were 
more than double the entire deposits of the first period. In 1868 the 
banks of that State held about $25,000,000 in United States bonds; 
in 1876 they held less than $12,000,000. No doubt the conversion of 
United States bonds into mortgages, for that was the practical opera- 
tion, enabled them to secure the premium on the stocks sold, which 
was also invested in mortgages, by which the greed for dividends was 
satisfied at the expense of security. In this way have Savings Banks 
been permitted to contribute towards the inflation of prices which has 
run riot in the land, the ill effects of which they have already begun 
to experience, for on account of the non-payment of interest, taxes, or 
assessments, they have been compelled to foreclose and buy in nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of real estate in Massachusetts, and nearly as much 
in New York. Out of a'total deposit in the six New England States 
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of :$438,000,000, more than one-half, or $228,000,000 is invested in 
mortgages, Connecticut having the largest amount, or 68 per cent. of 
the total assets. New Jersey has 45 per cent. invested in a similar 
manner. Some of the New England States invest in second as well 
as in first mortgages. 

First mortgages on land and buildings, when the amount loaned did 
not exceed fifty per cent. of the market value, have been considered 
to be among the best investments of savings-bank funds, and one- 
half, but in some States even more, of the entire deposits have been 
thus employed ; but the inflated prices to which this kind of property 
has reached have made the security of these loans in many cases 
extremely doubtful, and in others decidedly unsafe. If properly 
placed, on a low valuation, and not more than forty per cent. is 
advanced on productive property in the vicinity of the bank making 
the loan, and if evidence is produced every year, certifying that no 
unpaid taxes or assessments are on record against the property, one- 
quarter of the deposits—not more—might thus be safely loaned. It is 
impossible to realize quickly on such security in a time of trial, and 
this amount is as much as prudent trustees should consider themselves 
warranted in taking, notwithstanding the good income which is agreed 
to be paid. Mortgages on unproductive real estate and buildings 
are a source of weakness. Vacant lots in cities entail expenses of 
interest, taxes, and assessments on their owners to such an extent, 
that the mortgagee is often obliged to take the title under foreclosure, 
to protect itself from the tax-gatherer, who really holds the first lien ; 
this not only adds to the bank’s expenses for taxes, but deprives it of 
income on the capital invested in the property. 

Loans to church corporations on church plots and edifices are also 
indifferent security; the bonds given with the mortgage are never 
renewed after one year, which is the length of time for which savings 
banks take mortgages in this State, and nothing is more discouraging 
for a society than to raise money to pay interest the benefit of which 
they do not seem to enjoy ; and if a threat of foreclosure is heard when 
the interest is unpaid, a cry of persecution is apt to be set up; the 
property, if bought in, is likely to be unsalable for other uses except 
at a sacrifice, and loss is the usual result. If the present state of 
things continues for any considerable time, savings banks and life 
insurance companies will undoubtedly become the owners in fee of a 
large amount of church property, which they must hold without 
income, or sell at a great loss. In the State of New York the 
exhibit is more favorable on this class of loans, which rose from 
1865 to 1876 from $23,138,000 to $116,154,000, while the deposits 
increased from $111,737,000 to $316,677,000 ; showing an increase in 
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the proportion of deposits invested in mortgages from one-fifth, to 
three-eighths, and at the end of the eleven years the mortgage loans 
were only one-tenth more than the total deposits of the first period. 

The New York banks were in better condition, also, with respect 
to United States stocks; for in 1871 they held $48,600,000, and in 
1876 they owned $81,586,000, or 23 per cent. of their assets. One 
institution alone in New York City has added about eight millions 
to its assets, and now owns more than $15,000,000, estimated at par 
value, or over 50 per cent. of its deposits; showing a commendable 
gain in the class of securities which are no doubt the best for institu- 
tions of this kind, owing to the fact, that they can be more readily 
converted into money in a time of crisis than any other. 

The amount of United States stocks held by banks in other States 
is comparatively small, New Jersey reporting the most, or 164 per 
cent. of the assets; the average for the six New England States 
being less than five per cent. of their assets, and even the best class 
of State bonds are abandoned for lower-priced securities. The banks 
in several of the States conceived the idea of investing in low-priced 
Southern State bonds, some of them in order to increase the nominal 
amount of their assets, which had been reduced by other unfortunate 
investments, and others to get more income on a smaller amount of 
capital invested. 

Interest on these bonds was regularly paid while they were issuing, 
but when the demand for them was supplied, or, when the aggregate 
issue became so large that the payment of further interest became 
burdensome on the people having it to pay, they ceased altogether, 
and these stocks fell to a nominal price, which, besides causing a loss 
to the banks in the value of their assets, also deprived them of the 
income on the amount of capital expended. 

The enormous amount to which the indebtedness of counties, cities, 
towns, and villages has increased of late years is something appalling ; 
the ultimate payment of the principal in many cases is extremely 
doubtful; the interest alone has already come to be burdensome, and 
in some cases has ceased entirely ; the legality of the bonds has been 
questioned in many instances; and in the case of two that have come 
under observation, the towns are contesting the payment of both prin- 
cipal and interest, on the ground that they did not receive value in a 
certain macadamized road, to pay for which the bonds were issued ; 
not that the road was not actually built, but the quality of the work 
done, in the estimation of the tax-payers, was below a certain standard. 
In another case, bonds falling due last winter were unpaid; the town 
treasurer finally replying, after repeated letters had been sent to him, 
that no tax levy had been made by the authorities; an officer of a 
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bank in the town gave it as his opinion, that it would not have been 
best to impose additional taxes on the people at the time, as they could 
not well afford to pay more than they had, but next year he thought it 
would be done. In all these cases, savings banks are owners of the 
bonds ; litigation is expensive and tedious, and judgments, if rendered 
in favor of the holders, will only order the levying of taxes to pay the 
debts, while the deferred interest will be more than absorbed in legal 
expenses. The amount of county, city, town, and village bonds, held 
by the banks of this State, is more than 21 per cent. of the total assets. 
In Maine, the amount, including loans on the same, and including 
also some State bonds, the sum of which is not separately given, is 
over 32 per cent. of the assets. In New Hampshire, nearly 29 per 
cent. The total for New England being over 13 per cent., and in New 
Jersey it is a fraction less than 23 per cent. 

Railroad bonds and stocks have an attraction for trustees in the 
Eastern States which they have not been able to overcome ; of the for- 
mer, in Massachusetts they hold $10,000,000, or four per cent. of the 
total assets ; both in Maine and New Hampshire, 12 per cent. of their 
assets are invested in railroad securities, and the average for the six 
States is something above five per cent. Outside of Massachusetts 
corporation stocks and bonds are owned and loaned upon, hotel com- 
pany bonds are owned in Rhode Island, vessel property is loaned on 
in Maine, besides which they own miscellaneous stocks and bonds to 
the amount of four per cent. of their total assets, on which interest or 
dividends are not paid. 

In Rhode Island they own railroad bonds and stocks, bonds of cities 
and towns, and take mortgages upon property in almost every part of 
the United States. National and State bank shares are owned and 
loaned upon by nearly every savings bank in New England. Massa- 
chusetts has $27,000,000, or 11 per cent. of its assets, invested in this 
way, and the average of all the New England States is eight per cent., 
besides which they keep money on deposit in the same banks. Trus- 
tees do not seem to have realized, that, by such proceedings, they are 
risking still more money in miscellaneous stocks and bonds, some of 
which have already defaulted in the payment of interest or dividends, 
as well as in a certain percentage of past due mercantile and corpora- 
tion notes, all of which are held by these banks, and that they are 
also taking the chances of profit or loss in the general business of the 
country, at a.time when almost every sort of trade is being done at a 
loss or without profit, and that the day may arrive when confidence 
will be further shaken or lost, and depositors in both savings banks 
and banks of discount will come for their money in greater numbers 
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and for greater amounts than has been usual since the last panic dis- 
turbed their self-possession. 

In such an event, where can the banks resort, without submitting to 
a much larger shave than would absorb many times over their little 
imaginary surplus, to get cash on their inflated mortgages and unsala- 
ble stocks and bonds with which to pay their clamoring depositors, 
who had depended on their little hoards to mect just such emergencies ? 
Who can envy the position of trustees in such institutions then? to 
whom can they go for comfort? who will sympathize with such mistaken 
administration? or where can the few hundred trustees find refuge from 
the many thousand anxious depositors asking only for their own, of 
those they had confided in? Ask the managers of the few savings 
banks which have already suspended, and from their answers one can 
readily form ideas to guide him in framing views of the situation, if 
these suspensions become any more general. 

The extravagant amounts of money spent in fine buildings, simply 
for offices in which to carry on the business of savings banks, is in 
some cases an outrage on the system ; it is not only unwise and unjust, 
but the example taught to the class of people these institutions were 
designed to benefit, is unqualifiedly bad ; instead of teaching economy 
and thrift, which must be the rule of every proper savings-bank depos- 
itor, they learn, on seeing the palatial architecture of the exterior, the 
sumptuous and high-priced furniture and fixtures, that the custodians 
of their funds have no proper ideas of economy in expenditure which 
should govern those who invest the money of others. In some cases 
the whole, in others, more than the actual surplus is expended in a 
bank building ; some of these produce a small and others no income 
whatever. Some of these buildings have cost over $600,000, and sev- 
eral more than half a million each. 

The value of a banking-house that had cost a moderate amount 
could be readily obtained in case of a forced sale; but for one that 
had cost $600,000, probably not more than one-third could be got ; the 
loss of $400,000 to a bank having liabilities of say $11,000,000 would 
be a serious one to the depositors, being three-quarters of a year’s 
interest at the present legal rate paid by savings banks in this State, 
or 32 per cent. on the total amount of deposits. The loss of interest 
on the investment made in the banking-house while the bank remains 
solvent, is, with taxes and necessary repairs, say $60,000, or more 
than one-half of one per cent. on the total deposits, for rent alone. 

The item of salaries is also one deserving consideration. With the 
exception of the executive, who devotes the principal part of his time 
in the institution, attending to the internal management, and who, in 
connection with the secretary or treasurer, should have charge of the 
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securities, no other trustee should receive any pay or profit for his 
services ; every other should be willing to devote all the time needed 
to perform the labor incumbent on him, without hope of pecuniary 
reward, and solely with a desire to do a beneficent work in the interest 
of those who have not the ability or the opportunity of doing it for 
themselves. Trustees do violence to their trust, who, in a bank hav- 
ing less than $9,000,000 deposits, authorize the payment of nearly 
$14,000 per annum to a single officer, or who pay $22,000 per annum 
to two officers in a bank having less than $11,000,000 deposits. Such 
salaries, under such conditions, cannot be too severely condemned. 

The qualifications of a trustee should be integrity and capacity ; 
honesty and common-sense will enable any board to discharge their 
trust in a way that will place them above just criticism ; neither do the 
right men need praise for doing any duty they undertake of their own 
free will; they only require that feeling of self-approval which every 
true man experiences in the discharge of obligations. 

Some institutions, anxious for deposits, are doing the business of 
ordinary banks of discounts, by encouraging accounts from business 
men, small traders, and others, agreeing to pay interest on monthly 
balances, permitting checks at sight, receiving notes and drafts for 
collection, and buying and selling domestic and foreign exchange ; 
these active accounts, and this sort of business, only adds to the labor 
of the bank, causes an increase of clerks and expenses for salaries and 
stationery, with no corresponding profit. Active accounts should be 
discouraged ; that is, those on which deposits and drafts are frequently 
made. They are in no sense savings ; the banks are only thus used as a 
convenience, and as places of safe deposit ; they are really a burden and 
a tax on the proper customers, at whose expense they are received. 

Another abuse to which attention is directed, is the one that per- 
mits single deposits of large amounts. These benevolent institutions, 
designed to encourage the industrious workers, with small incomes, to 
acquire habits of frugality, are, in some instances, permitting capital- 
ists, in times when pasturage elsewhere is scanity, to use them as 
places of deposit for large sums. 

From an examination by the Labor Bureau of Massachusetts about 
four years ago,* it was ascertained that out of the whole number 
of depositors, the representatives of “‘ wage labor” owned only about 
thirty per cent. of the deposits, and that less than one-tenth of the 
depositors owned more than one-half of the deposits. 

One bank in New York has a single account of $90,000, another in 
Rhode Island has one of $48,000, one in Connecticut $33,000; and 


* David A. Wells at the Cobden Club Dinner, June 28, 1873. 
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deposits of $5,000 and over have become quite common in all the 
States. The objections to them are, that the money cannot be invested 
in first-class securities to earn the ordinary dividends and expenses, 
and they have induced the purchase of the doubtful and unwise 
ones before alluded to; they are also a source of danger when money 
becomes scarce and in demand. At such times the shrewd capitalists 
are the first to require their funds for more profitable uses, and the 
savings banks called upon in such an emergency must part with their 
best and most salable securities, which cannot be replaced in easier 
times without submitting to considerable losses. 

The ambition of trustees to show large deposit aggregates will have 
a fall when the most available assets have been parted with, and the 
smaller depositors have caught the infection and begin a run on the 
bank, which is left with nothing but unavailable mortgages and unsal- 
able securities. The sums received from one individual, in any one 
year, should never be allowed to exceed five hundred dollars, and sin- 
gle accounts should not be permitted, even to accumulate, beyond a 
moderate sum, say $2,000 ; they may be prevented by refusing to pay 
any interest on the excess above that sum, and to pay the smaller rate 
on the whole of a large deposit, and not one per cent. more on five 
hundred dollars of it, as is the custom in many banks; another method 
that might be suggested, would allow the State to tax all larger deposits 
at such a rate as would discourage them altogether. 

Encouragement might be given to those depositors who have accu- 
mulated nearly enough to buy a homestead, on which the bank could 
take a small mortgage, thus serving itself and the depositor at the 
same time, by getting rid of a large account and investing the funds 
of a smaller one. 

A desire to increase the assets and bring in new customers has led 
some institutions to pay a premium for them, in allowing interest on 
accounts for ten days, and until recently in this State, twenty days 
longer than the money is in hand. This practice is unfair to those 
whose money is in possession the first day of the quarter, for their 
funds must earn dividends both for them and the sharper customer who 
is making ten days’ interest for himself elsewhere, but can at the end 
of that time, by making the deposit, claim a dividend for the days 
already passed, and thus make the same capital pay two dividends al- 
though it was employed in but one place. It tends to induce slothful 
habits and laxity in business in those who have nothing to gain by 
promptness, as the profit is the same whether they get to the bank ten 
days earlier or later. Large aggregates of money are presented 
between the first and tenth days of January and July in nearly all the 
larger institutions of this State, and that clause in the law which was 
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intended as a benevolent provision, and is permissive to the trustees, 
is considered by many as a right, and it is deemed a hardship where 
the practice does not prevail, to be informed that interest will commence 
only from the first day of the succeeding quarter. 

Attention is specially called to the practice of choosing trustees 
from boards of directors, in banks of discount which have on deposit 
the available funds and uninvested balances of savings banks. These 
persons are directly interested in having the sum so deposited as large, 
and the interest paid for its use as small as possible. Therefore, the 
interest of the savings bank and the director of the bank of discount 
are diametrically opposite, and when he is called upon to vote with 
others upon a question of gain or loss to himself, the temptation for 
the gain is so demoralizing, that as a rule the savings bank should not 
run the risk of such a vote. — 

Directors of a corporation have been known to use their influence, 
as trustees, to loan the funds of their savings banks in order to bolster 
up their sinking concerns, thereby causing the ultimate failure of the 
bank without saving the corporation. In making investments, security 
should be the primary consideration and income secondary ; trustees 
have no moral right to take risks that men doing business with their 


own capital could afford to, even within the law. The funds they 
manage belong to others, who have placed them under their control 
for safe investment against a future time of need, and they are bound 
to be so invested, that, as far as human foresight can determine, the 
principal sum, with whatever interest can be fairly earned, will be 
returned after reasonable notice. 


If errors are committed, let them be on the side of security ; clamors 
for large rates of interest should be unheeded, as they seldom, if ever, 
proceed from those who have the right to be depositors, but from own- 
ers of large accounts who are anxious to increase their incomes; the 
class whom it is a benevolence to serve, are only too happy to have a 
moderate increase added to their little capital each half year, and in 
many cases do not quite understand how their money can be kept 
securely and returned, virtually on demand, with the addition of any 
interest whatever. 

Securities worth more than par are very desirable as investments on 
account of their salable value, but the premium paid should never 
be counted as an asset, but be regarded only as a bonus, given for 
guarantee, that the bonds are good for their face at maturity, and that 
the interest will be regularly paid. In case of a forced sale in times 
of unusual demand for money, it cannot be fully recovered, and if the 
securities are held until maturity, the face value only will be 
received. 
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The question of surplus to meet losses and depreciation is attracting 
attention in all the States. In the banks of some of them this impor- 
tant item is overlooked; in others, a small percentage accumulated 
gradually is considered sufficient. In this State ten per cent. has been 
permitted for some years, estimating all securities at their market value ; 
but this year an amendment to the general law forbids the payment of 
more than five per cent. interest per annum until the surplus, estimat- 
ing all securities that are worth it at par value and those of less value 
at the market price, amounts to fifteen per cent. 

The intention of this law is in the right direction, although it is 
probable that ten per cent. might have been the limit instead of fifteen. 
After this surplus is secured, extra dividends must be declared as often 
as once in three years out of the excess, and all accounts should be 
classified in proportion to the length of time the money has been on 
deposit, so that those having kept accounts for six months only, should 
receive a less proportion than others who have had funds on deposit 
one, two, or three years; for it is evident that the surplus will be 
earned with undisturbed balances, and that recent accounts will have 
had no share in making the accumulations. 

If this plan is not adopted, the best banks will be overloaded with 
money three or six months before they declare extra dividends, by per- 
sons determined to get a large interest for their capital, and who have 
not accepted the more moderate rate while the surplus was accumulat- 
ing, and who, therefore, have no moral right to participate in extra 
profits which they had no share in earning. 

The percentage of expenses to total deposits in any one year 
should not exceed one-third of one per cent. More than this is waste 
or extravagance. The average of the banks of Massachusetts has not 
exceeded this rate in the past forty-two years ; those more economically 
managed do not reach it; the latter is true regarding many banks in 
other States. 

Newly formed institutions should be started with little or no ex- 
pense. As the trustees are to do a benevolent work, they should com- 
mence business without paid assistants, and begin expenses only after 
they have accumulated funds to meet them. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the educative character of their 
work. To quote the ideas of Monsieur A. de Malarce of Paris, in a 
late number of the ‘“‘ Journal des Débats,” who, let it be said, is devot- 
ing his talents and time to the extension of the system in France, by 
which his countrymen, both young and old, are likely to become wiser 
and better through the habits they are acquiring of truer economy and 
thrift. He says: ‘The savings bank is a school which seems to be 
created for the apprenticeship of industrial business managing. It 
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teaches man the habit to govern himself, to resist bad or useless im- 
pulses, and so aids to build up a sound discretion, which is the first 
condition of success in undertakings; at the same time it gives him 
the habit of foresight, by which he can judge the effect of his past acts 
and calculate his future operations.” 

‘Tt is the savings bank which has taught the workman how he can 
become a capitalist, in moderating his consumption below his produc- 
tion, and in amassing the excess called savings in a fruitful place and 
in complete security ; he learns how capital is formed and how it can 
be at first prudently employed. Yes, thanks to these institutions, our 
workmen have commenced their economic education ; they are learning 
how by their sole will they can make capital, the raw material of all 
industrial enterprise ; and they are becoming familiar in handling the 
savings-bank book, with the instrumental part of accounts.” 

** The role which these banks fill is so well recognized to-day, and 
it appears of such social importance, that the wisest statesmen of 
Europe are applying themselves at this moment to propagate them, 
and they recommend them above all in view of their educating char- 
acter ; they pre-occupy themselves less to accumulate hoards of money, 
than to form men who are rendered thus apt to utilize all other eco- 
nomic instructions.” 

The system has nowhere reached its full development; lack of per- 
fect security operates as a serious drawback to their more extensive 
use by the working classes. 

The number of banks now in operation in eight States, which we 
have been considering, is 639; the number of depositors, 2,188,884 ; 
the aggregate of deposits, $785,862,511.* 

It will not be inferred from what has been said that the system is a 
failure in this country. The criticisms which have been made are only 
with the view of calling attention to what is considered the unsound 
or improper use of trust funds, and to induce such changes as are con- 
sidered necessary for the welfare of society, through these noble insti- 
tutions. Still, there are banks now doing business in every State 

* See the table at the end of this paper. Since September, 1877, I do not find any- 
thing official in regard to deposits in Massachusetts savings banks, except that aggregate 
deposits had, on November 1, 1877, increased $1,255,972 from the aggregate given in the 
text. In New York City, July 1, 1877, they had increased $2,150,764; and in Brooklyn, 
$1,567,421. The number of depositors also had been inereased in both these cities: in 
the former, 7,626; in the latter, 2,599. Returns from the whole State are not yet compiled. 
Connecticut reports a decrease in the aggregate of deposits, and an increase of 1,061 in 
the number of depositors, October 1, 1877. Nothing official comes from New Jersey, but 
it is understood there has been a falling off both in the aggregate of deposits and the 
number of depositors. In Maine, there is a decrease of 1,960 in the depositors, and of 


more than $1,600,000 in deposits. In Massachusetts, depositors have increased 468. 
DrecemMBER 8, 1877. a FP. T. 
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which have no right to exist; they are snares and pitfalls to the un- 
wary, and they are injuriously affecting the reputation of others which 
are properly conducted. The reputation of the whole system suffers 
every time a lifeless concern rises to the surface. Many are still per- 
mitted to receive the money of trusting people, who rely on the laws 
in force, and the watchful care of those in authority over them, for the 
security of their funds, while it is patent to any one who reads the 
report of their condition, as presented by the banks themselves, that 
they are insolvent debtors. The plea, that if permitted to go on receiv- 
ing deposits, something may turn up in the future which will enable 
them to regain their losses and make good their unwise investments, 
is puerile ; for what can galvanize into life dead-and-gone State bonds, 
or the stocks and bonds of railroads which have been so copiously 
watered that the inflation of dropsy has almost burst them asunder, 
or when will real estate again advance to the nominal price at which 
it was once quoted and even sold, when paper dollars were of half the 
value they bear to-day? 

As that is saved which is not presently required, so the deposits in 
savings banks are laid by against a more urgent necessity. In many 
cases they remain undisturbed ten and even twenty years, accumulat- 
ing interest, and increasing in amount. The depositors have no voice 
in the management of their funds, and the State should exercise a 
strict supervision, to guard against unwise or dishonest investments 
and practices ; care should be taken that only the best securities are 
purchased and held by the trustees. Sound laws are indispensable as 
guides to superintendents and commissioners, and proper authority 
should be vested in these officials, which they should not fail to enforce, 
to supervise the action of trustees ; much depends on good laws, more 
on their administration, but most of all on the trustees of the banks 
themselves. They should be selected with the greatest care from men 
who have no pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, to derive from 
the bank’s business ; they should be careful and prudent in their own 
affairs, and have been successful in their private undertakings ; men 
who know the value of money, and have learned it by years of patient 
industry; speculators, or men of speculative tendencies, should be 
eschewed ; those who expect very much to come from the investment 
of a very little, have no business with the care of the savings of small 
accumulators. 

The largest and most successful banks now doing business have 
been managed by prudent trustees in the way that excites approba- 
tion, but these institutions have been thirty and forty years in exist- 
ence; of those which have been started since 1862, and have been 
desirous of large deposits, and paid high rates of interest, many have 
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already come to grief, and more are ready to go out of business, and 
are only now lingering out an unhealthy existence, waiting for the 
tardy action of superintendents, or another turn of fortune’s wheel, to 
develop the rottenness of their foundation. 

The effect of a recent failure in an eastern town is described by an 
observer as most demoralizing on the depositors. Those who had 
acquired habits of prudence in expenditure, suddenly became extrava- 
gant; women bought silk dresses who before had worn cheaper goods ; 
men spent their earnings in dissipation; and of those who continued 
to save, none would again trust their earnings in a savings bank. 

The good which has been accomplished by savings banks since the 
foundation of the system, is secure and beyond peradventure ; the 
evils which are in store, caused by the past mismanagement of some 
of them, may be mitigated if the proper course is speedily pursued by 
supervising officials, and directions are given ‘that new deposits in 
doubtful banks shall be held separately from the older ones, until a 
thorough examination can be made by experts, and the amount of defi- 
ciency definitely ascertained, and charged either to delinquent trustees, 
or a pro rata to each deposit account, or both. Such proceedings 
would seem to be only just, for the losses have been made by the 
improper or mistaken use of the earlier deposits, and they, or the 
trustees, or both, should bear the loss, and not the newer ones which 
had no connection with the unfortunate concerns while the losses 
were accruing. 

Such action would prevent undue anxiety on the part of depositors, 
who are always jealous for the safety of their little savings, and know 
of no better way to protect themselves in a time of distrust than to 
run to their depositories and demand their money; such proceedings, 
by a part, soon extends to a greater number, and usually ends in this 
State (in the case of those banks which hold depreciated securities) 
in the appointment of a receiver, who gets large fees, and after a long 
time the owners get a smaller percentage of their deposits than would 
be probable if the way first suggested should be adopted. 

With some modifications which have been suggested in the course 
of this article, the general savings-banks law of the State of New 
York, adopted in 1875, with the amendments of this year, is undoubt- 
edly the best in existence in this country. Its prominent provisions 
are: All banks in the State are put under the law; the organization 
of new banks is restricted thus: notice of intention must be published 
previous to filing the certificate, in the local papers, and all savings 
banks in the county must be served with a copy ; the superintendent is 
then to ascertain whether the proposed bank is needed, whether there 
is population sufficient to promise success, and whether the proposed 
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corporators are men who can command confidence; if not satisfied 
that the proposed institution will be a public benefit, he is to refuse 
his consent. The trustees’ meetings are to be held at least monthly ; 
a trustee vacates his office who fails to attend six consecutive meet- 
ings of the board, unless he has been previously excused, also by be- 
coming interested in any other savings bank; he is forbidden to bor- 
row from his bank, or to become surety on any loan. 

Deposits must not exceed $5,000 in the aggregate on any one 
account, unless made prior to the act, or in pursuance of an order of 
court. Investments may be made only in governments ; in securities 
of this State, and of any State which has not, for ten years previously, 
defaulted in the payment of principal or interest on any debt author- 
ized by any of its legislatures ; in municipal bonds within this State, 
issued under State laws, or in any interest-bearing obligations of the 
city where the bank is located ; in real estate necessary for actual use, 
the building may also be suitable for revenue, and the total cost is not 
to exceed one-half of the net surplus; in real estate obtained under 
foreclosure ; in first mortgages within the State, up to fifty per cent. 
on improved, and forty per cent. on unimproved property, but no loan 
shall be made except on report of an examining committee, which 
report shall be kept on file, and not more than sixty per cent. of de- 
posits shall be invested in mortgages. To meet contingencies, ten per 
cent. of deposits may be kept in banks or trust companies, provided 
the sum so deposited in any one does not exceed twenty-five per cent. 
of the capital and surplus of such bank or trust company. 

In case of insolvency in depositories, savings banks are preferred 
creditors for the full amount of their lawful deposits in State banks. 

Savings banks may loan on securities they are authorized to pur- 
chase up to ninety per cent. of their market value, and not above 
their par; loans on personal security are forbidden. Interest is 
restricted to five per cent. until after the surplus is fifteen per cent. ; 
estimating securities at par value, or at their market value if that is 
below par, when at least once in three years the accumulation beyond 
is to be divided as an extra; trustees voting for a dividend are made 
personally liable for the amount voted for, unless it has been earned, 
and appears to the credit of the bank on its books of account. 

A committee of trustees must examine the books, vouchers, and 
affairs generally of the savings bank twice each year,—i. e., in January 
and July; the reports to the banking department must be based on 
these examinations, and verified under oath, by the trustees who have 
made them. The superintendent shall visit and examine every bank 
once in two years, and oftener at discretion; whenever satistied that 
one is violating law, or following unsafe practices, or whenever it 
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appears to him to be unsafe or inexpedient for it to be continued in 
business, he shall institute proceedings, which may look to a removal 
of trustees, to consolidation with another bank, or to such other relief 
as may be requireds 

As soon as all the banks in the State are conformed to it, as they 
are directed in the act to be,—proper time, of course, having been given 
them to change their investments and modes of doing business,— 
abuses of the nature and kind we have been considering will cease to 
exist, and the system of true benevolence will have a freer opportunity 
to extend, to the advantage of the whole people, in a saving of taxes, to 
support poor-houses, workhouses, courts of justice, and prisons. 

It is believed that a proper way to make good citizens, is to give 
them an opportunity honestly to acquire property ; then the way should 
be opened to them early in life, and children should be taught to save 
what they are able, in order that they may grow up with thrifty and 
economical habits, which will tend to form industrious men and 
women. 

The penny-bank system of Great Britain, which has been extended 
into the schools there, as well as into Belgium and France, cannot be 
too strongly recommended for adoption in this country. 

In a paper read by Mr. William Meikle, Actuary of the Security 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, before the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, three years ago, he says: “¢ A remarkable 
experiment for teaching the young to save has been introduced into 
the public schools of Belgium. It originated with Mr. Laurent, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Ghent, whose writings on the 
subject obtained a prize of £400, as being the best treatise, or the best 
invention capable of improving the physical and intellectual con- 
dition of the working classes.” He maintains that the best means 
of causing the spirit of economy to penetrate the habits of the people, 
is to teach it to their children, and make them practice it. Nothing is 
easier than to inspire in the young a taste for saving. This can be 
best accomplished in the public schools, where the managers and 
teachers have constant opportunities of enforcing and illustrating the 
advantages of saving, and where facilities can easily be afforded for 
carrying out the lessons of economy by means of penny banks, carried 
on in the schools. This has been done in Belgium with singular suc- 
cess. Out of 15,392 pupils in the town of Ghent, no less than 13,032 
are depositors in the savings bank, and they have to their credit $92,560, 
an average of more than $7 each. The managers testify that the sys- 
tem has already produced a marked effect on the social and moral life 
of the working classes of Ghent. The experiment is being extended 
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to hundreds of other towns, and has created great interest throughout 
Belgium, in France, and the United Kingdom. 

He adds: “I cordially commend the system to the attention of 
school boards and teachers, and can assure them that directors of 
savings banks in this country will cheerfully aid their endeavors.” He 
also says: *“‘ As a means of still further encouraging young people to 
save, the school boards of Belgium have arranged that their prizes to 
meritorious pupils shall consist, in whole or in part, of a savings-bank 
book, inscribed with the pupil’s name, and containing a small sum of 
money, which is not to be withdrawn till after a given time.” 

I learn, by a letter recently received from M. A. de Malarce of Paris, 
that France has already more than 230,000 saving scholars in 3,200 
schools. 

No people need to be taught thrift more than the poorer classes of 
this country ; on account of the ease with which money is obtained in 
ordinary times, owing to well-known causes, no nation, probably, is 
more extravagant and prodigal in expenditures, and in times like the 
present, inconvenience and suffering are great. Having sung all sum- 
mer, the winter finds them destitute, and without friends to succor 
them. But their more provident neighbors owe something to their own 
reputation as good citizens, and should endeavor to teach and assist 
them in a proper way. 

Instead of soup-houses in winter, let us open penny banks in sum- 
mer, and by the aid of missionaries properly selected, the systematic 
distribution of tracts in workshops and dwellings, instruct these people 
how to help themselves by saving their pennies, instead of spending 
them in drink-shops and for useless finery. How many pennies, and 
even dollars, are annually thrown away in bar-rooms and beer-gardens, 
the data is not at hand to determine, and the receipts by the govern- 
ment from taxes on spirit and malt liquors give a faint idea. 

The plan of establishing school penny banks is very simple, and 
could be put in operation by any board of education in the large cities, 
and by trustees of school districts in the towns and villages, without 
expense. An hour one day in the week might be set apart for instruc- 
tion and practice in the lesson of thrift. Let a book large enough to 
contain the names of all the pupils in a given school be provided, ruled 
with twelve vertical columns for the months, which are to be sub- 
divided into four or five for the weeks, with inter-columns for dollars 
and cents; this is for the register to be kept by the teacher. Cards, 
to be folded once like the covers of a pass-book, and ruled like the 
register, are also necessary for each depositing scholar. Enter the 
deposits in the school ledger, and the corresponding amount in the 
depositor’s book, which the pupil is to carry home with him. This 
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comprises the needed stationery, barring pen and ink. Let the amount 
received each day be deposited in some savings bank, to the credit of 
the school, and when the deposit of any pupil amounts to say three 
dollars, let an account be opened in his own name, and a book be given 
him by the bank, charging the amount to the account of the school, 
and by the school against the pupil in its ledger; the little card is still 
kept to enter the pennies on, and the account runs on as at first. The 
pupil is to receive no interest until he opens his account in the bank, 
but the school itself receives interest on the gross amount to its credit, 
which will pay the expense of stationery, school ledger, and card pass- 
books; should anything be left over after paying these expenses, it 
might be disposed of by vote of the pupils. 

Parents will very soon become interested, and not only add extra 
pennies to their children’s deposits, but be induced to try the ex- 
periment on their own account, by making deposits in the savings 
bank for themselves; once the habit is begun, it tends to increase as 
time goes on, and it is reasonable to suppose that it will not be long 
before the community will begin to feel the effect, in the lessening of 
its taxable burdens for the support of the wretched and destitute. 

The experiment is worth trying. Why not put it at once into 


practice ? 
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LOCAL TAXATION AND PUBLIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 
A Paper read before the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, 
September 5, 1877. 
BY WM. MINOT, JR., OF BOSTON. 


The present period of financial depression is one of those pauses in 
the advancing tide of human energy, which denote an interval of sus- 
pended furce, and occur, as the history of commerce shows, with 
marked regularity. No former interval, however, has been so long 
and alarming as this; which gives both the occasion and opportunity 
for thought upon the science of economy. This has never been 
thoroughly studied by our people, who, wholly absorbed in the prac- 
tice of getting wealth, have been singularly heedless of the science of 
keeping it. By no means the least important among these economic 
questions is that of taxation. 

The true and only end of taxation is to secure at the least cost that 
protection to life, liberty, and property which is essential to the wel- 
fare of a State. For this purpose all wealth must contribute equally. 
If this protection is secured and the contributions exacted are not 
unequal, the State flourishes, native wealth grows, and other wealth 
seeks the same advantage; but if excessive and arbitrary exactions 
are made, native wealth is lessened and driven out, while other wealth 
is warned away. 

The laws upon the subject of local taxation are substantially the 
same in all the States, except Pennsylvania. The general policy is to 
tax, first, all property in the State of every description, by whomso- 
ever owned; next, every evidence of price paid for that property, 
such as notes for the price of goods sold, mortgages for the price of 
land sold, bonds, and all other paper evidences of contingent receipts ; 
in a word, to tax all property twice. The State governments further 
undertake to tax all property (usually excepting land) to which any 
citizen of their own has title, notwithstanding that it is situated and 
taxed in another State or country. If the owner is in one State and 
his property in another, the property is taxed both where it is and 
where its owner is, under the rule judicially established for the pur- 
poses of taxation, that all personal property both follows the owner 
by fiction of law, and at the same time remains where it is as a matter 
of fact. A part, therefore, of the property which we try to tax is 
invisible and intangible, or in other words, does not exist; for it is 
impossible that the same thing should exist either in two States at the 
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same time, or both in itself and in the evidence of the price paid for 
it. If I sell land or goods fora price to be paid hereafter, and take a 
note or mortgage to secure payment of that price, the memorandum 
given me neither is nor makes new property ; yet it is taxed. 

As this property, which does not exist, cannot manifest itself, even 
for the purpose of taxation, it can only be made to appear by the oath 
of the owner, or by the guess of an assessor; and the execution of 
the law with certainty and justice depends practically on the latter 
expedient. As an inevitable consequence, very honest men are exces- 
sively taxed, and a part of the community are made to bear both their 
own burdens and those of others who escape taxation. 

An inquiry into the origin of these laws shows that most of them 
are either the same, or copies of the same, which were framed some 
hundred years since, and that our policy is that of the colonists nearly 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 

The English commoners, from a very early time, had demanded just 
taxation, and the right of taxing themselves ; and the colonists, keep- 
ing these principles in mind, passed laws by which every man was to 
be taxed “according to his ability,” but no man for that which he 
owned in England. Those colonists, our English ancestors, had, too, 
their full share of that same sturdy and steadfast spirit which, through 
persistence, has made in England a revolution less sudden, but far 
greater than that in this country. Animated by this spirit, the colo- 
nists for years before our revolt claimed the exclusive right of taxing 
themselves. They deemed this right indispensable to true liberty, and 
‘were so jealous of any attempt to infringe it, that upon the mere sug- 
gestion in Parliament of its right to impose taxes here, such an 
exponent of popular feeling as James Otis burst into a paroxysm of 
fiery eloquence ; while a determined threat to exercise this right by 
the imposition of a tax, comparatively trivial in amount, aroused a 
deep and lasting spirit of indignation, which supported them through 
eight years of bloodshed, disorder, and suffering, and prevailed at last 
against the strength of England. 

The Revolution was fought, however, not for the establishment of 
new liberties, but to maintain and secure those that we then had, or 
deemed ourselves entitled to, and the Constitution which followed 
merely formulated these rights. 

At the period immediately after the Revolution, the States were 
few, and the means of communication and transportation were slow, 
expensive, and uncertain. Instead of paper evidences of contingent 
wealth in distant places, such as bonds, mortgages, and certificates of 
stock, which now flood the country, the property of every man was 
real, fixed, and visible. At that time, therefore, the laws of each 
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State which attempted to levy taxes on all property within it, as well 
as on all property which a man‘had abroad, except land, must practi- 
cally have worked little injustice. 

But since then, the universal use of credit, the restless activity and 
caprice of capital seeking profit, and the means afforded by the rail- 
road, steamboat, and telegraph, have gradually produced an infinite 
variety in the forms of wealth, so that much of it is now not only 
widely scattered, but fictitious and ever shifting in character. Conse- 
quently, these antiquated laws, in attempting to tax everything, 
including what is fictitious, movable, and capricious, have ‘insensibly 
grown to be unwholesome anomalies, defective in policy, in effi- 
ciency, and in .justice; defective in policy, because the heavy 
and irregular taxes on money or capital are penalties, which not 
only keep it away, but drive it away, for it is at once sensitive and 
restless in its search of profit. At the same time, there can be no 
value without it. The richest mines and the most fertile lands are 
worthless till money and capital give them value, and the degree of 
prosperity in every State must always be in proportion to the amount 
of capital which finds active and profitable employment there. 

That these laws are defective in efficiency, is an unquestioned fact. 
Almost every one admits that the amount of personal property which 
escapes taxation in the different States, varies from sixty to eighty-five 
per cent. of the whole. The authorities of one State claim that they 
find fifty per cent. 

The reasons are obvious. It is attempted to levy taxes on every 
species of personal property, including that which is invisible and 
intangible. ‘This is impossible, unless two propositions are true,— 
one, that all property exists twice, which is, perhaps, less absurd than 
the other,—that mankind is universally honest. And even if it were 
possible, in spite of the numberless means of evasion, and in vio- 
lation of the popular sense of decency and right, to discover, by the 
evidence of owners bribed to perjury, property which does not exist, 
the system would still be inefficient, because by paramount law all 
United States bonds are exempt. 

They are deficient in justice, simply because of their inefliciency, 
whereby those who do not escape are made to bear the burdens of those 
who do. 

These defects, now so evident in this system, like the defects in 
other kinds of primitive and clumsy machinery, did not appear until 
the strain was great; but of late years we have been trying to work it 
under the enormous pressure of reckless public extravagance, dictated 
by voters without property, and acquiesced in by officers dependent on 
their favor; and under a demand for an expenditure far greater per 
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capita than that of other communities, this system has become not only 
ineffective, but intolerably oppressive in all the States. But the State 
of Massachusetts demands most from this machinery, and carries the 
system to the extreme. To her, therefore, has been justly given the 
honor, not only of having been once the first to resist, but of being now 
foremost in the practice of oppression, injustice, and folly in taxation, 

The children of men who, one hundred years since, would rather die 
than pay one cent of tax not imposed by themselves, and whose 
orators stormed with indignation against what they called arbitrary 
searches and seizures, now support, or at least submit to, a system 
which has become monstrous,—a system, not of taxation, but of pen- 
alties on all holders of property. The colonists fought to establish the 
natural rights, which they said were implied by God’s grant of life,— 
the right to enjoy life, liberty, and property ; but so different is the 
sentiment which now prevails among their children, that it is hardly 
too much to say that the possession of property is treated as a misde- 
meanor. Some plead guilty, and pay the fine ; some escape by perjury, 
and the fines of the rest are fixed, without evidence, by a secret court 
of inquisition, called the dooming board. In ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure, as is well known, no man is bound to criminate himself, and 
he who pleads not guilty is entitled to be heard, by himself or his 
counsel, and to produce evidence in open court; but these are privi- 
leges reserved in Massachusetts for the better sort of criminals. 

This dooming board, to which is intrusted one of the most important 
functions of our government, consists in country towns of but a small 
number, and in cities usually of three members, annually elected from 
each ward,—a very common qualification being a confirmed incapacity 
for business, and want of employment. 

This august body, having no means of information, are guided chiefly 
by ignorance ; and with the assistance of rumor, casual information, 
favor, or prejudice, gravely proceed to perform their important duties 
by guess, haphazard, hit or miss. The name of A Bis proposed; the 
president awaits a motion; X Y rises, and guesses that A B is worth . 
$100,000 ; if nobody else guesses more, A B’s penalty for being in that 
city on the Ist of May is fixed at $1,500, unless somebody guesses 
that, if fined so much, he will go elsewhere. As some hundreds of 
guesses are made in a day, and the names of those who make them are 
not given, the guessers are tolerably free from restraint or anxiety. 
If A B, being in fact worth $1,000,000, pays cheerfully, a higher guess 
will be made next time, and so on continually, until, as one of our 
assessors remarked with gusto, the victim ‘* squeals.” If he be worth 
$1,000 only, he may relieve himself of the tax on one-half the excess, 
by a statement under oath. If his property is here and can be seized, 
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it may be confiscated. If it is in another State, and has been confis- 
cated there, or is unavailable and pays no income, he may be arrested 
and imprisoned. 

Comparing ourselves in this, as in some other respects, with other 
great nations, we find, as we have already intimated, that England has 
passed far beyond us in the science of government, and that there, as 
in France and Germany, the subject of taxation has constantly occupied 
the attention of the legislature; so much so, indeed, that the history 
of taxation in England is substantially the history of her Constitution. 

All these countries obtain enormous revenues with astonishing ease, 
They all, however, possess an advantage over us in a paramount im- 
perial authority. The framers of our Constitution had not the sagacity 
to see, that such authority would eventually be as important here, in 
the matter of regulating taxes, as the power Congress now has of 
regulating commerce between the States ; for the question of equalizing 
taxation as between the States is but a question of free trade. Hence 
England, France, and Germany have been able to deal with the subject 
as a whole, to establish laws more nearly uniform throughout the king- 
dom, and to raise about three-quarters of their revenue by indirect, or, 
to use a new phrase, voluntary taxes ; that is to say, taxes which a con- 
sumer almost unconsciously pays in the prices of those articles, such 
as beer, which he may abstain from if he pleases. 

In the United States, however, those means of revenue, the customs 
and excises, are appropriated by the national government to pay the 
national expenses, and cannot to any extent be made use of for local 
taxation by the several States. It is worthy of remark, however, that, 
enormous as they are, these indirect taxes cause comparatively little 
complaint among the people generally. 

As to remedies, it can readily be seen that the whole difficulty lies 
in depending on universal honesty to discover property which does not 
exist; in other words, in attempting to assess and levy upon that 
which is invisible and intangible. The exemption of this fictitious 
property from taxation would do away at once with double taxation, 
the oath, and the dooming board, with fallacies which vitiate our whole 
economy, based as it now is on a false duplication of our real wealth, 
and with the restrictions on inter-State commerce, which are wholly 
contrary to the spirit, if not indeed to the language, of our constitu- 
tion. 

I am not aware of any attempt to justify the present system, or to 
refute those axioms of political economy, now familiar to every youth, 
upon which the necessity for this change is urged, except in the report 
for 1874 of the Massachusetts commissioners, who pronounce the 
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present system good enough, but recommend some additional penal- 
ties, and that every man should love his neighbor as himself. 

The objections commonly urged to a change are, first, that by the 
proposed exemption some wealth would escape taxation. But sup- 
pose that every State were to tax all the visible and tangible property 
within it, that is to say, all the land, all material products of labor, all 
the money and live-stock, in a word, all that exists, what is there left 
to tax? Is there any other real wealth? If all this above enumerated 
is removed or destroyed, what will become of the other forms of so- 
called personal property? Take away the railroad, and what becomes 
of its bonds? Take away the land, and what becomes of the mort- 
gage? But the railroad and the land are real and will still exist, 
though you destroy the bond and the mortgage. 

The other objection is, that by this change some men will escape 
taxation. The answer is simple and obvious. It is immaterial 
whether men escape or not. It is wealth which is taxed, not men; 
and if all wealth be equally and certainly taxed, every man must 
surely pay according to the wealth he uses. It is of no consequence 
to whom the bill is sent, or through what channel the tax comes in. 

The proposition contained in the colonial laws, that every man 
ought to be taxed according to his ability, may be fallaciously inter- 
preted. Perhaps the true principle may be more clearly expressed by 
this: Every man ought to be taxed on all that property which he con- 
sumes or appropriates for his exclusive use. As to all perishable 
articles of consumption, this is undoubtedly the inevitable law in a 
normal state of trade; for instance, the man who smokes the cigar 
pays all the accumulated taxes. So, if one has $100,000 and buries it, 
he ought to pay taxes on it, because he appropriates it exclusively ; but 
if he gives the use of it to others by a loan, those who use it ought, 
and commonly do, pay the tax-bill, notwithstanding that it be sent to 
the lender. 

But the folly and injustice committed in the means used by common 
councils and other local authorities to raise their spending-money, 
represent but one of the present evils of local taxation. The other is 
the wanton, wild prodigality with which public money is used. Mr. 
Harris of Springfield has published some facts on the subject, and 
though they have never been denied, or even qualified, they cannot be 
too often referred to or too widely known. 

These facts show, that after deducting $8 per capita, to defray the 
cost of managing all the affairs of a city, as a legitimate item in the 
annual cost of living, the average net saving of each individual cannot 
exceed $10 yearly, and that consequently a tax of $18 per capita 
annually (about $90 for every family) exhausts the whole income of the 
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community, and renders accumulation impossible, unless the remain- 
ing cost of living be diminished. His facts further show, that the 
average tax per capita through all the cities in Massachusetts, for 
instance, excluding Boston, was $5.94 in 1861, and in 1875 $17.11; 
that the debt of these cities, which in 186i amounted to only $11,- 
000,000, in 1875 amounted to $70,500,000. Again, that in 1875 the 
average annual tax per capita of many of the cities in the United 
States far exceeded the sum of $18, within which accumulation is pos- 
sible, and ranged as high as $36. 

Since then, generally speaking, there has been no substantial change 
in these respects. The distress among the people is growing daily, 
repudiation has begun, and an application has been made to put at 
least one city into the hands of a receiver, as a bankrupt corporation. 
In seeking to account for this increased expenditure, we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the extraordinary burden caused by the war; but 
statistics show at once that the interest on the local war debts is but 
a small part of our expenses, and possibly it might be shown that the 
legal-tender act cost us more than the war itself, for the date of that 
act marks the beginning of an era of extravagance. 

It is difficult to determine in what cases, and to what degree, society 


and Jaws react upon each other. But though, in theory, all laws of a 
free country must in their inception accord with popular sentiment, 


and must lose their vitality by popular disapproval, yet it is true that 
laws react upon and modify society, and this we think has been the 
case with the legal-tender act, although its framers, far from intend- 
ing, or indeed foreseeing all its results, passed the measure merely 
because they deemed it essential to the success of the war and the 
stability of the nation. 

Be that as it may, Congress did enact that a piece of irredeemable 
paper was a dollar, and by this act, confirmed as it was by the judg- 
ment of the supreme court, our many millions of people became sub- 
scribers to a fiction, and very soon its dupes. <A great fallacy entered 
at once into the financial policy of the nation, and of every State, city, 
and individual in it, and became the basis of all estimates and calcula- 
tions. The wealth throughout the country was by law doubled. It 
was as easy to acquire two dollars as it had been formerly to acquire 
one. The rewards of successful enterprise became enormous, and a 
stimulus was given to all kinds of speculation. To carry this on, 
money was borrowed upon credit, and as, in all estimates of resources 
made in this country, credits or debts are treated as property, and 
added to, instead of being deducted from, the security on which they 
are based, the apparent wealth of the country increased nearly four- 
fold. 

10 
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As we look back upon it now, there is something appalling in the 
ease with which a fiction, so monstrous in its audacity, was created 
and established, and still more in the extent and greatness of its 
power. The result was a vast system of delusions, all based, like 
jugglers’ tricks, upon a single formula, which, when found, is very 
simple. Congress enacted, and the people accepted the proposition, 
that once one is two; that is, that a real dollar was worth two fictitious 
ones. By a system of credits, this principle was extended in the esti- 
mation of resources. If once one is two, it easily follows that once 
one times once one is four. This may be thought a very exaggerated 
way of expressing the principle by which a great nation has been 
guided in the conduct of all its practical affairs, but I shall endeavor 
to show, by illustration, that it is approximately a just one, and, 
indeed, though so plainly absurd, it is still confided in by many of us. 
To show its application, let us take a rough illustration. 

Suppose a railroad worth $10,000,000 in gold to have been pro- 
jected. By law of Congress every dollar became two. The railroad, 
by virtue of the legal-tender act, became, therefore, worth $20,000,- 
000; that is, once one became two. To build this railroad the 
company issues $20,000,000 of bonds, which in themselves are of 
course not wealth, but signs of contingent wealth. A census is 
taken and assessors’ valuations are made, in which both the value 
of the railroad and of the $20,000,000 bonds, or a large part of 
them, are included; thus the once one, already supposed to 
be two, is again in the estimate of resources multiplied by once 
one, and is thought to be four, and the $40,000,000 of property 
thus found, which in reality is but $10,000,000, becomes part of 
the “whole resources of the country,” upon which the credit of the 
United States is based. This $40,000,000 is reckoned again among 
the resources of the various States in which the railroad lies, or the 
bonds are owned ; and further yet, the amount which each State and 
the various towns and cities within it can afford to spend is calculated 
upon this sum. But during the last three or four years it has been 
practically proved many times, that the once one times once one is 
not four, but only one, after all. Using the same illustration : by the 
gradual return to gold values, the worth of our railroad falls again 
from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000, and fails to pay interest on the 
bonds. The bondholders accordingly take possession of the road, now 
worth but $10,000,000, and the $20,000,000 bonds are merged in the 
property of which they are only the evidence; and thus, in the case 
we suppose, thirty out of the forty millions of dollars included in the 
‘real resources of the country ” 
esses, daily occurring throughout the country, have brought about 


mysteriously vanish. Such proc- 
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what sanguine people are pleased to call the present temporary 
depression. 

It is not difficult to see how even honest and responsible persons, 
unconsciously believing in and acting upon such false principles, and 
believing in a wealth almost infinite, became proportionably liberal in 
expenditures, public and private. The evidence of this exists every- 
where. Look at the public buildings erected during this period, —the 
city halls, school-houses, poor-houses, asylums, and post-offices, — all 
profusely decorated and luxuriously furnished. Why is it that these 
have all been built within fifteen years? Why is it that within fifteen 
years, and never before, these buildings have become indispensably 
necessary? Look again at the rows of magnificent dwellings, places 
of business, churches, hotels, steamboats, and palace-cars, all dating 
within the same period. Why is it that, within this short time, life- 
insurance companies have found it indispensably necessary to invest 
the money of widows and orphans in the building of marble palaces? 
Why has it happened so lately that nothing but rich marbles and 
precious woods will answer for the protection of dry-goods? Why is 
it that money expended in the gaudy ornaments of a steamer, hotel, 
or palace-car is a more profitable investment than money expended in 
appliances for safety and comfort? 

It is because the appetite for ostentation has grown by what it fed 
on, and that while growing it has been recognized, fostered, and 
catered to by those who sought office or profit from popular favor. 

But there are other remarkable changes within the same few years ; 
for the sentiments, the constituent parts, and the power of the people, 
at whose dictation public money is spent, have greatly changed also. 
Upon this enormous increase of wealth, naturally followed very great 
discrepancy in the distribution of it. The appearance of money 
everywhere, ready for the hand of any man who sought it, excited an 
extreme energy and a spirit of enterprise. New sources of wealth 
were found and developed. The circulation of money became very 
constant and rapid, and those who tapped this circulation successfully 
accumulated enormous fortunes. What one man gains, however, 
others must lose, and so, wealth begetting wealth, the rich become 
rapidly richer, and the poor poorer. Thus not only have the numbers 
of poor men increased by the concentration of wealth, but fictitious 
values and false principles have disturbed the natural laws of trade ; 
great irregularities nnd discrepancies in the relative prices of labor, 
and of many of the necessaries of life, have occurred; and so, much 
hardship has arisen in the process of returning to real values. Dis- 
content, jealousy, hostility to wealth, and a very marked antagonism 
of classes followed. Of this, the granger laws, the labor laws, the 
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workingmen’s associations, and finally the bloody riots of July, are 
but too unmistakable evidence. ; 

At the same time, the universal prevalence of these false principles, 
the growing love of display, the abundance and accessibility of wealth, 
the great temptations to perjury offered by the moiety system, the cus- 
tom-house and tax laws, and the final pressure of general bankruptcy, 
have caused among all classes a distinct change in the tone of mercan- 
tile morality, and an insensibility to fraud, corruption, and dishonor, 
which must mortify and alarm every earnest man. 

But could better be expected of a people whose representatives 
enact falsehoods, whose judiciary supports them, whose census-takers 
and assessors are expressly appointed to manufacture and publish 
them, whose government offers premiums for perjury, and whose finan- 
cial and commercial system is founded on a lie? 

That falsehood is essential to the existence of polite society, is, I 
believe, generally admitted, upon the ground that pleasure is a delu- 
sion founded on deceit ; but whether such principles have a wholesome 
influence on the character of a nation, we maintain to be at least an 
open question. 

Besides these changes of sentiment in all classes, the power of the 
majority of voters has been greatly increased by immigration, dispro- 
portionate natural increase, and the removal of all restrictions. 

All these facts, and their relation to the growth of public extrava- 
gance, are matters of common observation; but if confirmation is nec- 
essary, it may be found in the fact, that in great cities where this 
extravagance is especially marked, these changes in the character and 
power of the majority have been most observable. 

As aremedy for the evil of excessive extravagance in public expend- 
iture, the New York commissioners, in their recent report, recom- 
mended that the possession of at least some property should be made 
a necessary qualification for voting upon the disposition of property. 
It is perhaps superfluous to say that we regard their conclusion as 
just. But whether or not so radical a change is effected, the law- 
makers and oflicers of our States and cities must know the truth, and 
deal with realities, before a wholesome sentiment can prevail among 
them, and pervade the conduct of public affairs. Let us, therefore, 
not seek to re-establish the great fiction which has vitiated our finan- 
cial system, but rather to do away finally, not only with that, but with 
the other fictions as to the nature of property, upon which our whole 
policy, as to raising and expending taxes, is based. Let us seek the 
truth, and not hide and shun it as we now do. 

Though the practical difficulty of such reforms is great, and though 
it is not easy to induce a legislature, after it meets, to act upon views 
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new to them, it is still possible, by hard physical labor, to send there 
men already impressed with their importance, and much can be done 
if undertaken in time. 

But as it is, the great majority in power are restrained by no motive 
of self-interest appreciable by themselves; they have wholly at their 
mercy a Class possessed apparently of boundless wealth; they see con- 
stant examples of reckless extravagance; can they be blamed for 
yielding to the temptation? And if, when these majorities become 
yet greater, and more fully conscious of their power, discontent and 
jealousy ripen into hatred, what then? The curtain has been drawn 
aside for a moment, let us profit by what we saw there. 


Note.—A brief Paper by Mr. D. L. Harris, pursuing farther the subject 
referred to by Mr. Minot on page 72, will be found in this number of the Jour- 
nal, together with a Paper on Municipal Government, by Mr. SAMUEL BOWLES. 








THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
Their Social and Industrial History, Condition, and Needs. 


READ BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, SEPTEMBER 6, 1877, 
BY MR. W. L. TRENHOLM OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I. 


It is honorable to both the patriotism and the sagacity of this 
association, that it should recognize and respond to the prevalent 
desire of the American people to know each other better. The popu- 
lar mind is fixed in the belief that a better acquaintance between the 
sections would have averted the late war, and that the permanence of 
our national unity depends more upon frequent intercourse and close 
personal and business relations among the people farthest apart from 
each other, than upon political arrangements or Congressional legisla- 
tion. During and since the war the people of the South have learned 
much about their Northern brethren, and have acquired a knowledge 
of the social and industrial characteristics of the North which cannot 
fail to be of use in their present circumstances; it remains for the 
people of the North to come to a like understanding of Southern 
affairs in order that harmony and prosperity may reign throughout 
the land. It is manifestly impossible on this occasion to enter into 
details, nor is that necessary in order to present a basis for useful 
discussion ; the purpose in view will be attained if we select for con- 
sideration only those traits of social and industrial development which, 
being found nowhere else, constitute the characteristics of the South. 
These distinguishing traits are all clearly defined, they stand out in 
bold relief upon the surface of American history and society, and are 
strongly contrasted with the types of progress prevailing elsewhere. 


THE ISOLATION OF THE SOUTH. 


The century ending in 1860 witnessed wonderful social and indus- 
trial changes all over the world. Our own revolution and those in 
France, the Napoleonic wars and their consequences, had created 
almost a new world for the lower orders of society everywhere, enlarg- 
ing their horizon and elevating their pogition ; while the higher classes, 
previously idle, were gradually drawn within the expanding circle of 
industrial activity. Invention, science, and the'arts had literally put 
a new face upon the earth; the division of labor had augmented the 
producing capacity of the masses, and multiplied their employments 
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and needs, stimulating trade and diffusing intelligence. The gold of 
California and Australia, together with the improvements in naviga- 
tion and inland transportation, produced universal activity in com- 
merce and trade. The whirl and rush of this progress encompassed 
the South on every side; she came into contact with it at every point 
of her extended interests and on every line of her development; she 
felt its influence upon her industries, and tasted its fruits in her ex- 
panding wealth. Yet alone in all the world she stood unmoved by it ; 
in government, in society, in employments, in labor, the States of the 
South in 1860 were substantially what they had been in 1810, when 
the abolition of the slave trade had impressed upon their development 
the last modification of form of which it seemed susceptible. Not 
only had the South remained unchanged during all this time, but the 
flood of immigration which poured over all the rest of the country 
had passed her by. Millions of men and women from every country 
of Europe passed along the whole extent of her Northern border, 
bringing with them the industrial secrets of every quarter of the 
globe, and carrying their skill and thrift to the uttermost wilds of the 
West; they passed within sight almost of the fertile soil, untenanted 
lands, and untouched resources of the South, where, beside, the roads, 
bridges, and railroads were already built, cities and towns already 
established, churches and schools already existing; but they would 
not come in. The conservatism and isolation of the South are the more 
remarkable because the century was so full of enriching progress, 
and because the American people have ever taken the lead in exploring 
new ideas and trying new methods. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORMS. 


Yet in that very age and that very country these few States stood 
locked in immobility, and for a hundred years they clung to the most 
primitive form of human society, and adhered to the simplest methods 
of industry. Blind to the mineral wealth of their hills, deaf to the 
roar of waterfalls which would have guided any other people to great 
manufacturing achievements, the people of the South concentrated 
their whole efforts upon the production of cotton; and even in that 
pursuit they sought neither the aid of machinery nor the counsel of 
science ; even the suggestions of thrift were disregarded, the produc- 
tion of working, animals, and food was abandoned to the neighboring 
States. The nine cotton States which supplied the world with cotton 
had in 1860 only one hundred and four cotton factories out of ten 
hundred and ninety-one in the United States,—less than ten per cen- 
tum,—and their consumption of raw material was only seven and 
one-half per centum. 
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A conservatism so exceptional and conspicuous became an offence 
to the spirit of progress animating the rest of the world; it was un- 
intelligible, and therefore intolerable. Thus the South came to be 
separated from the rest of the world in sympathy and feeling as well 
as in interests and experience. It is obvious that such effects could 
only have been produced by causes of exceptional force and _persist- 
ence. No ordinary influences, certainly no mere normal state of 
mind, could have withstood the onset of modern progress, the solicita- 
tions of self-interest, the promptings of cupidity, the siege and bom- 
bardment of outside public opinion to which the South was so long 
and so constantly subjected ; nor, on the other hand, could any senti- 
ment or squeamishness have kept out of so attractive a country the 
immigrant who cheerfully encounters cold, hunger, thirst, and savages 
in making his home in the lonely prairie. We must, of course, look 
for the prime cause of Southern peculiarities in its peculiar institution, 
African slavery, and then we must go further and observe that under 
this form of slavery labor becomes capitalized; the labor of every 
individual is thrown into a common stock and constitutes a labor 


capital, possessing the power of labor and the mobility of capital. 


OUTSIDE FORCES. 

The destiny of the South has always been ruled by forces over 
which her own people had no control. Her history during the century 
ending in 1860 was wholly controlled by a series of events occurring 
outside her own territory. These were, between 1765 and 1795, the 
improvements made in cotton machinery by Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
and Compton in England; Watt’s invention of the steam-engine and 
its subsequent application to cotton machinery. In 1795 Eli Whit- 
ney’s invention of the cotton-gin. In 1806 the introduction of steam- 
boats. In 1808 the abolition of the slave trade. In 1825 Roberts’s 
improvements in cotton-spinning machinery in England. In 1835 and 
1836 the introduction of railroads. The cotton-gin made cotton plant- 
ing profitable ; the English demand arising from improved machinery 
stimulated its rapid extension; the abolition of the slave trade cut off 
supplies of imported labor for this purpose, and threw the strain upon 
the labor already in the country. The mobility of this labor and the 
gain in moving it to the best soils caused a considerable part of the 
population to be incessantly and rapidly transported from place to 
place by means of the new agencies supplied by steam. Thus the 
population of the original slave States became prematurely distributed 
over an area much too extended for advantageous occupation by so 
small a number. Receiving hardly any accessions from without, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia have peopled the greater part of the 
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territory between the Rio Grande and the thirty ninth parallel of lati- 
tude. 
THE HINDRANCE TO IMMIGRATION. 

It was this spreading out of its original population over a vast area 
which chiefly distinguished Southern territorial development from 
Northern, and the causes which produced this movement also obstruct- 
ed European immigration and otherwise hindered, material progress. 
It has been customary to ascribe the hindrance to moral causes, to 
speak of the ‘instincts of freedom,” and other supposed sentimental 
objections ; but such explanations are unphilosophical and untrue. 
Immigrants had certainly been taught, by the experience of those who 
nad tried it, that the South was not the place for them, but the causes 
that excluded them were physical and not moral; they were economic 
and not sentimental; they arose not from any obloquy attaching to 
labor at the South, but from the fact that here slavery mobilized the 
laboring population and enabled it to be massed together in large 
force, to be rapidly moved from place to place, and to occupy new and 
rich soils just as soon as these became accessible to immigrants. 
Under ordinary circumstances the native population of a country is 
permanently seated; attachment to the soil and the ties of family 
retain it until its density becomes excessive, and emigration is em- 
braced as the only alternative to hopeless poverty. If such conditions 
had obtained at the South, or if slavery here had not been contempo- 
raneous with the extraordinary facilities for transmigration which the 
present century bas introduced, the original slave States would prob- 
ably have contained to-day the eleven millions which constitute the 
Southern population, and European immigration would long since 
have filled up all the rest of her present territory. But when the 
whole intelligence of the South was intent upon discovering the best 
and richest soils, when its whole capital was available for their acqui- 
sition and its whole laboring population ready to occupy them, the 
immigrant found himself at a hopeless disadvantage. Without capi- 
tal or credit, he came in competition with the capitalist master of 
many slaves, and found the best soils preoccupied ; being alone, he 
earned less and spent more in living than the slave, for combination 
augments production and economizes consumption. 


THE MOBILITY OF POPULATION. 


The mobility of the laboring population not only excluded immi- 
grants from new territory, and prematurely diminished the laboring pop- 
ula'ion of the older States, but in these latter the slaves became massed 
together as the competition of the richer States of the Southwest 
came to be more and more felt there. Thus profitable planting 
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required large capital, and small proprietors were at a disadvantage. 
Free labor was too expensive for both laborer and employer ; hence 
many of the whites were forced to emigrate. So extensive was this 
emigration, that the census of 1860 showed that of the white persons 
then living in the United States, who had been born in South Caro- 
lina, 277,000 only remained at home, while 193,000 were permanently 
settled in other States; North Carolina retained 634,000 and had 
parted with 272,000; Virginia retained 1,000,000 and had sent off 
400,000 of her native white population. The same causes practically 
prohibited manufactures, because manufactures even more than agri- 
culture depend upon fixity of population. Cheapness of living, uni- 
formity and regularity in the supply of the necessaries of life, are 
conditions which must be in existence in every locality before manu- 
facturing becomes possible there. These conditions cannot obtain 
where population is shifting, nor will capital consent to permanent 
investment where values fluctuate with the movements of nomadic 
labor. 
THE MARKS OF UNREST. 

This mobility of population stimulated the territorial expansion of 
Southern institutions, but it impressed upon the people and the land 
marks of unrest that remain to this day. A large part of the popula- 
tion was always on the move, and another large part lived in expecta- 
tion of moving. Hence the flimsiness of their houses, farm-buildings, 
and fences, the rudeness of their tillage, the untidiness of their fields ; 
hence the dead stumps and trunks tolerated for years, the ‘ old fields” 
abandoned for new lands, the habit of suffering inconvenience and dis- 
comfort, of adopting makeshifts and employing temporary expedients. 
All these traits, and more which need not be particularized, character- 
ize a people in a state of unrest as to the present and uncertainty as 
to the future — a people who do not consciously possess the soil they 
live on, who do not know whether or not they are at home for life. 
While this condition of things existed at the South, the Northern peo- 
ple rapidly filled up their older States; labor sought new occupation 
at home instead of seeking new fields elsewhere. Hence industry 
became diversified, and the structure of society obtained greater com- 
plexity. The development at the North partook of that of the rest of 
the world; the development at the South was sui generis. Industry 
and society at the North were borne along in the general current of 
progress; at the South they were fixed in immovable conservatism. 


STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The difference between Northern and Southern industrial develop- 
ment seems to be analogous to the difference described by naturalists 
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between structural and functional development in animal organisms. 
Northern or structural development proceeds toward complexity of 
structure; that is, multiplicity of functions, by simplifying each func- 
tion, specializing each organ. The division of labor accomplishes this 
end industrially; for when twenty men are employed diversely to 
make by their united processes one pin, it is evident that the pin fac- 
tory grows more complex, but the function of each artisan is more 
simple, and his capacities consequently become more highly special- 
ized. On the other hand, Southern or functional development is apart 
from change of structure ; it relates wholly to enlargement of capacity, 
growth of power in the direction of comprehensiveness. On a planta- 
tion employing five hundred hands the master is capitalist, land-owner, 
magistrate, and political representative. He supplies the consump- 
tion and disposes of the products of the whole community. In a 
word, he is everything, and everything is his. On the other hand, ina 
manufacturing village, furnishing five hundred hands to the mill, each 
of these employments will occupy a different person or set of persons ; 
while the mill will probably be owned by a joint-stock company, it will 
obtain its commercial capital from a bank and hire the labor it needs. 
In the latter case the industrial structure is complex; there are many 
persons embraced in it, and the function of each is simple and special. 
In the former case the industrial structure is simple; the master is the 
only person concerned, for the slaves are his, and consequently their 
work and their interests are his, but his functions are complex and 
general. Now, since the world at large has progressed by structural 
development, complexity of structure has become the conventional 
gauge of progress, while permanence of outward form is generally 
accepted as evidence of social and industrial stagnation. Hence it is 
that Southern development has been misunderstood and its vitality has 
been underestimated. Measured by the conventional standards, the 
Southern States appear to have stood still, because their growth has 
been internal, not external. The causes already described confined 
the activities of the Southern people within a rigid circle, and slavery 
stamped upon all their institutions its own immutability of form; 
hence, to estimate aright the influence that modern culture has had 


upon the South, we must apply to it standards other than the conven- 
tional. 


ROMAN AND SOUTHERN SLAVERY. 


Structurally, slavery in South Carolina in 1860 was substantially 
what it was in Rome before the Christian era. In external form, in 
the civil status of the slave, the legal and conventional rights of the 
master, the relations of master and slave to the State, there was little 
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difference between the ancient and modern institution; whereas, in 
organic development, in functional complexity, in economic value, and 
in social effect, the difference was immense. In Rome tlie slave wasa 
luxury of the rich—the personal servant (servus), attendant, and 
minister to the wants, comforts, and indulgences of his master. Even 
the familia rustica, which included the farm-hands, produced nothing 
for sale. The produce of the farm went no further than the master’s 
table. In the South, on the other hand, the number of slaves employed 
in personal service was insignificant; the great body were engaged 
industrially, and constituted the primum mobile of the whole product- 
ive system of the community. It is well known how marvellously 
the labor thus organized responded to the demands made upon it by 
the cotton trade of the world; how rapidly it expanded so as to 
embrace the immense territory it covered in 1869; with what intelli- 
gence the most advantageous points in that territory were selected, 
and with what celerity they were occupied. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN TYPES. 


Prepossessed as most minds are with conventional types of prog- 
ress, it requires some effort to recognize the importance of the South- 
ern type. The difficulty is increased by the fact that European 
immigration was more valuable and enriching to the North than cotton 
was to the South ; but if the North had had no immigration, the advan- 
tage in the race would have been on the other side, and we should 
then perhaps have discovered utilities in the principle of functional 
development which have been obscured by the proximity of the 
dazzling Northern type. The most striking difference between the 
two modes of development as regards their social effect is that the 
Northern affects chiefly the greater number, the laborer class; the 
Southern affects altogether the master class. While Massachusetts 
was subdividing the processes of labor and specializing the capacities 
of the laborer, South Carolina was multiplying the functions of the 
master and generalizing his capacities. The Northern problem was 
how to increase and cheapen production by division of labor; the 
Southern, how to attain the same ends by concentration of labor. The 
Northern method was analytical, and its aim perfection of details; 
the Southern was synthetical, and its aim augmentation of the gross 
product. The former tended to produce intellectual acuteness, to 
stimulate invention, to foster speculation; the latter, to develop the 
judgment, to enlarge the powers of combination, and to strengthen 
the faith. 

The one best prepares the hand to perform; the other best trains 
the head to plan and direct, and the heart to endure. 
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From the view here presented, it appears that the chief influence 
prevailing at the South, and that which gave their characteristics to 
its social and industrial development, was the mobilization, the capi- 
talization, so to speak, of its whole laboring population. This 
mobility of labor stimulated the colonization of new territory, 
depleted the population of the older States, and within these States 
produced constant movements from one locality to another, as under 
the stress of competition the labor left in them came to be massed 
upon the best lands. This fluctuation of population unsettled the 
value of land and repressed the growth of those smaller industries 
which spring up around prosperous agriculture when permanently 
seated. Hence the South offered no employment to that useful class 
which naturally fills the wide interval between those who own the land 
and those who labor upon it. Outside the few towns, there were no 
artisans, no trades. ‘The general result of all these influences was to 
render the Southern people socially and industrially more homogene- 
ous than any other body of people in the United States, to separate 
them from other sections, and to impress upon them a distinct sec- 
tional character by subjecting them to a process of development unlike 
that prevailing elsewhere in the Union. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


The war marked the end of slavery, and the end of that process of 
development growing out of slavery. The contest had been sustained 
at the South chiefly by means of the social and industrial organiza- 
tion obtaining there, but at the same time its hardships had been 
increased and its success hindered by the want of manufactures and 
the absence of mechanical skill and experience. The need of these 
latter came in that way to be very widely and forcibly felt. After the 
war the same needs were felt in another way. During the prosperous 
days before 1860 it seemed easy to buy all that the South needed— 
easier to buy than to produce; but in 1865 the Southern people had 
no money and but little credit. They needed everything from shoes 
up to locomotives, and could make nothing for themselves, not even 
ploughs and axes. The waste of the war had to be made up; the 
people were scattered over a territory much too large for their number ; 
the whole laboring population was disordered by sudden emancipation 
and unsettled by political enfranchisement without previous enlighten- 
ment; there were no banks, and money was scarce at from twenty to 
thirty per centum per annum. Under these circumstances any help 
from without would have been welcome; immigration would have 
been like the transfusion of blood into the veins of a dying man, but 
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the political condition of the South forbade. Those who came to her 
came to plunder, not to help; to oppress, not to govern; to mislead 
the ignorant, not to teach them ; to play upon the feelings still quiver- 
ing from the lacerations of war, not to soothe them. As long as they 
were in power, they held the South, apart from the rest of the country ; 
they alienated from her the sympathies of the other sections; they 
repressed her own aspirations for full rebahilitation. It was under 
these adverse circumstances and under these gloomy auspices that the 
Southern people set to work to build again on the ruins of their 
former prosperity. 


HOW THE TRAINING OF THE SOUTH HELPED IT. 

Then it was that they experienced the utility of the training they 
had received from the peculiarities of their industry and society. The 
school of the plantation had fitted them to perform the duties and 
endure the hardships of the war. The same discipline and education 
enabled them to preserve their communities from ruin, to rescue their 
civilization from the destruction which threatened it, and to revive and 
re-establish their industrial, social, and political institutions. The 
patient plodding learned in the routine of agriculture ; the simple faith 
made strong by the life-long exercise of it in sowing seed in reliance 
upon a distant harvest; the fortitude and self-denial matured by per- 
sonal conflict with the rude forces of nature; the self-reliance and the 
readiness in resource developed by the absence of machinery and of 
co-operative industries in their pursuits,—all combined to enable the 
people of the Southern States to return contentedly to industry even 
from the excitements of war, to subdue in their own breasts the bitter- 
nesses left there by the conflict, to overcome the hostility and the sus- 
picion of their antagonists, to regain a place and a voice in the 
national councils, and above all to retain the confidence, the respect, 
and the affection of their late slaves; not only while these latter were 
tasting the first-fruits of personal liberty and enjoying the bewildering 
sweets of political supremacy, but even throughout the long struggle 
against the misgovernment and incapacity of their demagogues and 
courtiers. It may be that in the end the century passed in working 
out its peculiar development may prove to have been time well 
employed; it may be that what now seems to have been a premature 
extension of territory was only an anticipation ‘of destiny ; that what 
now seems a weakening of the productive capacity of the population 
by its diffusion over a large area in order to preserve uniformity of 
employment may prove to be an element of strength for the future by 
creating larger spaces to be occupied, larger industrial intervals to be 
filled by immigration. 





THE SOUTHERN STATES ASSIMILATED TO THE OTHERS, 


Whether this is so or not, it is evident that the South is now socially 
and industrially assimilated to the rest of the world. Its society has 
assumed the conventional form, its labor is no longer capitalized, its 
masses have lost their mobility, population has become fixed, and the 
barriers to immigration are thrown down. The cultivation of cotton 
is still the chief industry, and will, no doubt, long continue to be so; 
but already farms have become more profitable than plantations, small 
industries are thriving and multiplying, agriculture seeks improved 
implements and methods, and has become more varied both in its 
processes and products. In mining and manufacturing there is more 
interest and stir, and immigration seems nearer than ever before. It 
is of great consequence to the whole country, that the reviving indus- 
tries of the South should be fostered and stimulated, and that, as far 
as it may be done consistently with a just regard to other interests, 
such measures should be adopted by the national government as will 
conduce to that end. Fortunately for the South, and perhaps equally 
fortunate for the whole country, she no longer stands alone in the 
Union. The changes in her condition, so dearly purchased, place her 
now side by side with other agricultural communities, and their com- 
mon needs and demands will unite them for the future and efface the 
few differences still remaining. In considering, therefore, what in- 
fluence the restored and rehabilitated South will probably exercise 
upon national affairs, it is only necessary to find out what are the chief 
needs of all the agriculturists of the Union, and what legislation is 
requisite to satisfy those needs. 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


It is obvious that every community which confines itself to a single 
productive industry becomes dependent upon commerce, in its largest 
sense, for effecting an exchange of its products for the articles it con- 
sumes. Trade, as distinguished from commerce, is most active in a 
community of diversified pursuits, where the local consumption is sup- 
plied by local production through an interchange among individuals ; 
but when all the inhabitants of a large area are mainly employed in 
producing some one thing, like cotton or wheat, it is evident that the 
aggregate product must far exceed the home consumption, and that the 
bulk of the consumption must be obtained from outside, in exchange 
for the exportable surplus of products. No agency can effect this 
exchange so economically and advantageously as a comprehensive and 
unfettered commerce, possessing free and direct channels to the ulti- 
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mate points of distribution of the home products, and similar channels 
from the original sources supplying the home consumption. In the 
free development of such a community commerce arises naturally ; 
hence, in the early days of the Republic, its chief commerce was seated 
in the South because the South depended most upon exports and 
imports, while the North, with its varied products, was more nearly 
self-supporting. When, however, the Western grain-fields yielded a 
large exportable surplus, and the Erie Canal furnished an outlet for it, 
New York was naturally the place of its export. At the same time 
the modification of the English corn laws made Liverpool the chief 
receiving point of this grain, and it became also, from other causes, 
the point of departure for emigrant and other vessels for the United 
States. 


NEW YORK AND OTHER PORTS. 


The rapid growth of the grain trade one way and emigrant traffic 
the other soon gave to New York a commercial preponderance and 
caused the whole commerce of the country to concentrate there, 
because New York was the American end, as Liverpool was the Euro- 
pean end, of what was then the great highway between the continents, 
because it was the line of the swiftest and most frequent communica- 
tion. As long as the biggest ships were the swiftest sailers, and, after 
steamers came in, as long as they were too few and too costly to be 
employed upon any but the most crowded routes, all the commercial 
influences favored the concentration at New York, so that gradually 
other ports lost their foreign trade. The Southern ports, however, 
retained some share in the exportation of cotton, but this was obstruct- 
ed by the absence of return cargoes, which rendered rates of freight 
from Southern ports higher than from New York. This absence of 
return freights was mainly due to the effect of the tariff, which not 
only forced the South to change her consumption from cheaper foreigu 
to dearer domestic goods, but also to bring these through other chan- 
nels, which naturally, in time, came also to be channels of export, by 
which the process of concentration at New York was further stimu- 
lated. At present the Atlantic cable has equalized among all places 
in this country the facility of communication with Europe, and steamers 
have come into more general use. Hence we see the foreign commerce 
of other ports expanding. The tendency now is toward a distribution 
of exports; but the centralizing influence of the tariff still affects 
imports, and gives New York an artificial advantage at the expense of 
the producers of the commodities exported at other points, for these 
have to pay arate of outward freight sufficiently high to compensate 
the vessel for an unprofitable inward voyage. 
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THE TARIFF AND COTTON EXPORTS. 

The Southern ports have already regained their full share of the 
cotton exports. If the vessels that take away the cotton brought full 
inward cargoes, which they would do if the South were free to buy 
from those to whom she sells, the annual saving in outward freight on 
the cotton exported would be not less than $5,000,000, the whole of 
which would inure to the producers of cotton. The whole agricultural 
interests of this country are concerned in making its foreign commerce 
free, and facilitating its coastwise and internal trade. Hence they 
will naturally favor a reform of the tariff and such modification of the 
navigation laws as will permit American merchants to buy the cheap- 
est and best ships and steamers wherever they are to be found. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The settlement of the currency question and the reform of the 
national bank act are of vital importance to the South, as well as other 
sections. If any one class in this country is likely to gain more than 
others by resumption, it will be the cotton growers, for much the largest 
part of their product is actually sold abroad for gold, and the expense 
of converting that gold into the currency which they have been content 
to take, comes, like all commercial charges, off the price realized by 
the producer. With gold about to be restored to its function as the 
basis of bank-note circulation, the country banks, especially in the 
South and the Northwest, should be at once emancipated from the fet- 
ters of the national bank act by the repeal of the ten per centum tax 
upon circulation. 

The effect of this enactment upon the purely agricultural communi- 
ties of the country seems tg have been but little attended to. Hence, 
if, after discussion, it should appear that the views here presented are 
correct, the needful remedy should be sought not by or for the South 
alone. Money capital at the South has never been abundant, but 
before the war there were many banks there which enjoyed wide and 
well-deserved credit, and which were thus able to supply the circula- 
tion required. 

THE SCOTCH BANKING SYSTEM. 


The Scotch banks of issue seem to have furnished the type for the 
Southern banks, and similarity of circumstances produced a like sue- 
cess in both places. Under the system of banking referred to, the 
banks issued their demand notes in exchange for the time notes dis- 
counted or the exchange purchased, upon a calculation that the cur- 
rency requirements of the community would keep these notes in circu- 
lation a longer or shorter time. A reserve of about thirty-three per 
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centum was held in coin to meet such calls for redemption as might 
occur. This exchange of corporate for private credit is entirely legiti- 
mate and sound. Whatever risk there is in it is covered by the capi- 
tal of the bank. It isin effect a system of credit-mutual insurance. 
Such banks of issue are especially necessary in agricultural communi- 
ties, because there money capital is always scarce, and they are espe- 
cially successful in such communities because agricultural pursuits are 
not speculative. Every man’s condition is easily and accurately 
known, his ability to pay is assumed by the visible progress of his 
crop toward maturity, and the use he makes of the money borrowed is 
necessarily patent. Hence the prudent conduct of such a bank is a 
matter of will only. The way is plain. Not only are such banks 
peculiarly adapted to agricultural communities, but no other banks are 
suited to their needs. All agriculturists are presumed to have their 
capital invested in land, animals, and other adjuncts to the farm, and 
they only need money to defray the expenses of making the crop. It 
is quite as legitimate in a farmer to borrow money for this purpose 
from a bank as it is in a city contractor or a manufacturer to borrow 
the means to complete a contract. Each pays when his harvest comes. 
There is, however, this difference, that all the contractors in a city do 
not want to borrow simultaneously nor for the same period, whereas 
the wants of all the farmers in a county are alike, whence it results 
that a smali amount of money goes the rounds of the contractors and 
accommodates all; but the farmers borrow together and pay back 
together. There is another difference. The money lent in a city toA 
returns into bank in the shape of deposits by B, C, and D, whereas 
money that goes into the country passes from hand to hand and per- 
forms a circuit before it is again deposited. 


COUNTRY AND CITY BANKS. 


According to this view of the subject, it is obvious, that circulation 
is to a country bank what deposits are to acity bank. Where popula- 
tion is dense, and banks are accessible, all cash balances go into bank 
and constitute deposits, so that no considerable circulation is outstand- 
ing; but where population is sparse, and communication irregular, 
or slow and infrequent, where banks are few and distant, everybody 
needs to keep a supply of money about him. Hence in such com- 
munities there is always an outstanding circulation, but there are few 
deposits. It will now appear why national banks are not adapted to 
the needs of agricultural communities, and why, especially, they have 
not been established generally at the South. These banks are admir- 
ably contrived to meet the requirements of communities where indus- 
try is varied, trade active, and speculation lively; the safeguards 
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thrown around them by the law are not only important in securing 
prudent administration, but they encourage and attract deposits, and 
thus utilize the whole money of the community. The circulation they 
emit is a profitable privilege. It is not a convenience to the public. 
On the contrary, for every $80 of circulation $100 has been locked up 
in agovernment bond. A national bank starting with $1,000,000 in 
cash gets but $800,000 effective circulation—a loss of $200,000 of 
currency to the community, unless the bonds happen to have been 
bought there. In agricultural communities, on the other hand, where 
there are no deposits to be attracted, and where money capital is 
scarce, but where currency is needed at certain times, and for certain 
seasons and purposes only, national banks are out of place. They 
reduce the currency, as has been seen; they have no elasticity of cir- 
culation, they depend upon deposits, and, therefore, are disqualified for 
making the only sort of loans a farmer needs,—loans payable after 
harvest. 
TOPICS OF THE TIME. 

These are the large topics upon which the South will seek and find 
community of interest, concurrence of opinion, and harmony of action 
with other sections ; these will take the place of dead issues in her 
newspapers and debates, as well as in her relations to the rest of the 
country ; and when these measures prevail, as prevail they must, be- 
cause they rest on truth and embody justice and good policy, the 
South should, according to all commercial and economic principles, 
attain to great prosperity,—a prosperity which cannot fail to be benefi- 
cent to the whole country, because it cannot be attained without the 
aid and concurrence of all. 





THE OPPOSITION IN-THE SOUTH TO THE FREE-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 

A Paper read before the American Social Science Association, at Sara- 
toga, September 6, 1877, the subject under discussion being, ** The 
Question of Education in the Southern States.” 

BY GEN. T. M. LOGAN, OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Public instruction being the subject of greatest educational interest, 
at present, in the Southern States, it is proposed in this paper to con- 
sider: (1) The conditions peculiar to the South, which occasion oppo- 
sition to public schools; (2) Objections advanced in the Southern 
States against all governmental instruction; (3) Some misapprehen- 
sions relating to the negro which increase race prejudice, and thereby 
strengthen the opposition to the free-school system; (4) The demand 
for identical courses of instruction for both races, which further 
strengthens the opposition to the free-school system in the South. 

1. Opposition to public instruction in the South prevails mostly in 
country districts, where the school system is inefficient. It is not 
so general in villages and towns, where the schools are of higher 
standard ; while in cities, where the system is most efficient, the oppo- 
sition is scarcely perceptible. In thinly settled districts, the schools 
are necessarily few and widely separated ; while salaries are too small 
to command the services of competent teachers. The inefficiency of 
country schools is exaggerated by comparison with those of the cities ; 
and tax-payers oppose appropriations for their support. The sparse 
population of country districts, by thus affecting the efficiency of 
schools, occasions opposition to public instruction in the South. But 
as private schools could only be sustained at increased cost, the public- 
school system is really most needed in poor and thinly settled dis- 
tricts. 

The impoverishment of the Southern people is another condition 
which occasions opposition to public instruction. With taxable values 
largely depreciated, the South is, also, heavily indebted ; and the free- 
school system is opposed by many, because it necessitates increased 
taxation. 

But the principal opposition to public instruction in the South arises 
from the presence of the freedman. Colored schools must, under the 
law, be equally sustained with those of the whites; and hence aver- 
sion to educating the freedman occasions opposition to the whole 
system. 
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In consequence of these local conditions, decided opposition exists 
in the South to the free-school system, although the necessity of 
governmental instruction is conceded in all other civilized communi- 
ties. 

2. The principle of non-interference by government presents the 
only objection advanced in the ‘South against public instruction 
which deserves consideration as an argument, all others being mere 
appeals to class or race prejudice. The fallacy of this application of 
the Spencerian doctrine is apparent; but as the Southern people are 
over-influenced by theory in politics, such theoretical objections 
against governmental instruction should be answered and removed. - 

Principle should not be deserted for policy ; but to sustain principle 
against policy does not require unyielding adherence to theory. Polit- 
ical science, when applied, is wholly experimental; while general 
theories of government are necessarily predicated, according to Spen- 
cer himself, on a state of society where the social factors are perfect 
citizens. All political theories must yield to the facts in each particu- 
lar community. The theorist who would blindly follow general prin- 
ciples, regardless of peculiar circumstances, will be visionary and 
dangerous in practical politics: from similar cause the Carolina Con- 


stitution of Locke was valueless and abortive. The least government 
possible is the best; but good government is the object in view; and 
whatever is really essential to that end must receive governmental 
attention. 


The voting power should, on theory, be intrusted only to enlight- 
ened citizens ; but, in free countries, suffrage has already been extend- 
ed to large classes who, without free schools, would be unenlightened : 
therefore, as suffrage cannot now be restricted, popular governments 
must educate the masses. 

Suffrage having been enlarged in advance. of educational qualifica- 
tions, theory has been violated, and society placed in a transitional 
state of great peril. Private exertions being inadequate for the emer- 
gency, governmental action is necessary to avoid this danger, which 
threatens social destruction ; and free-school instruction is the only 
available mode of qualifying the people as sovereign voters. 

These views apply with peculiar force to the political condition of the 
South, where an illiterate race, unaccustomed to the responsibilities of 
citizenship, have been made voters. The negro cannot provide for 
the education of his children; and government, as a political neces- 
sity, must undertake it. Jeffersonian principles may, theoretically, 
condemn governmental instruction, although Jefferson advocated the 
free-school system; but neither Jeffersonian, nor any other theory of 
government, ever contemplated the contingency of ignorant freedmen 











becoming voters. The military should, on theory, be subordinate to 
the civil authority, and this principle is held sacred in all free coun- 
tries ; but there is never hesitation in ignoring it when anarchy threat- 
ens or insurrection prevails. In like manner, theoretical objections 
against public instruction must be ignored, when the ignorance of the 
freedman imperils the safety of society. 

Admitting that the evils of governmental interference exceed the 
political advantages of better education ; yet the industrial necessities 
of the age force every progressive government to educate the people. 
Wherever public schools have been established, the industrial classes, 
becoming more intelligent, have proved more skilful and efficient ; and 
all competing countries must likewise establish public schools, or be 
supplanted in the markets of the world. 

Before the general introduction of free schools, British laborers 
were the most intelligent in Europe, and the industrial supremacy of 
England was unquestioned. But when the laboring classes of other 
nations became more enlightened in consequence of public instruction, 
Great Britain experienced closer competition in her leading industries, 
having adhered to the theory that government should not undertake 
the education of the people. At the Paris exhibition of 1867, it 
became apparent that England was losing her industrial pre-eminence. 
In many of her manufactures she was excelled in quality, and under- 
sold in the market. There was no disputing the fact; there was no 
mistaking the cause. An exhaustive report by a special committee 
of parliament gave the explanation: the free schools had elevated the 
laboring classes of competing nations. As an industrial necessity, 
the present free-school system of England was subsequently inau- 
gurated. 

Thus, progressive countries are forced to adopt some system of 
public instruction, or be distanced in the industrial race of the 
nations. , 

Furthermore, in America, the general government does not control 
public instruction, and thereby many of the objections to govern- 
mental interference are removed. It is one of the advantages of 
divided sovereignty, that many affairs of public interest may be con- 
ducted by local authorities, when their control by the central govern- 
ment might be objectionable. Even our State governments exercise 
only a general supervision over public instruction, the details of 
administration and a part of the taxation for its support being 
intrusted to municipal and township authorities. 

The usual objections to educating the masses are advanced in the 
South, but they apply equally to other communities, and have been 
repeatedly refuted. They are generally based on the assumption that 
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education is the privilege of the few, and most of them are mere 
appeals to class prejudice. 

3. But as the opposition to the free-school system in the South is 
due principally to the presence of the freedman, so the objections 
advanced derive their influence chiefly from race prejudice. 

It is insisted that the education of the negro by public instruction 
will not prove advantageous to society ; but no reasons are assigned 
why he should be an exception to the rule, that the standard of society 
is always advanced by the education of the people. 

All objections to public instruction in the South apply equally to 
both races; but to avoid antagonizing the whites, they are usually 
urged against educating the freedman, and thus the appeal is made to 
race prejudice to strengthen opposition to the free-school system. The 
whites would not intentionally be unjust to the blacks, even as a class, 
while towards them as individuals the kindest feelings prevail. But 
race prejudice, which naturally exists, has been increased by misap- 
prehensions regarding the freedman and his position as a distinct 
element of society. 

Although the “war of races,” which seemed imminent during 
reconstruction, has been. avoided, race antagonism, to some extent, 
remains, and the idea still prevails that it is unavoidable. <A social 
conflict may exist while the relations of the races are being adjusted ; 
but, there being no permanent hostility of interest, no race antagonism 
need continue. ™ 

The abhorrence of the whites to amalgamation, also, increases race 
prejudice, and strengthens the reluctance to educating the freedman. 
It is often broadly asserted, that, slavery being abolished, the races 
cannot live together without extermination of the inferior, or amalga- 
mation of the two. But neither result need be expected in the South, 
where the conditions are unprecedented. 

The Indian was exterminated because his nature could not conform 
to the usages of civilization; but the negro has so far conformed to 
the usages of civilization as to live in a civilized community. 

The natives of South America amalgamated with the Latin races ; 
but a similar result is rendered impossible in the Southern States, by 
the greater race differences between the negro and the Teuton; while, 
furthermore, in preserving race purity, the Teutonic have always been 
more scrupulous than the Latin races. 

Miscegenation would be the greatest curse that could befall the 
South; and the importance of averting such a calamity cannot be 
exaggerated. But it could not be prevented, if imminent, by keeping 
the freedman debased, nor will it be caused by elevating him. The 
safety of the South against amalgamation lies in the race prejudice, 
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implanted by nature to preserve race purity ; and this prejudice, exist- 
ing equally strong with the uneducated whites, will not be weakened by 
educating the freedman. 

Much of the prejudice towards the freedman would be removed, if 
his relations, as a distinct element of society, were better understood. 
Many who now deplore the presence of the colored man, as a great 
social evil, exalt the old régime, because of its alleged influence in 
raising the social standard of the whites; and yet, if the negro for- 
merly exerted a beneficial influence on society, the influence of the 
freedmen now, as a distinct class of free laborers, should tend more 
strongly to elevate the white race. 

When two races live together, as in the Southern States, in full 
equality under the law, each will take that grade in the social economy 
to which its race qualifications entitle it: each will find its ethnological 
level. In the South full civil equality exists, and all spheres of life 
are open to both races; but, in the race competition, the whites occupy 
the higher plane of life, the blacks occupy the lower. 

It is generally assumed that ethnological superiority of the whites 
thus places them on the higher plane in the social economy ; although 
limited race education and advantages would account for the blacks 
occupying now the lower plane. But whatever the explanation, what- 
ever the cause, the fact exists. Practically, there are two classes in 
the South, as clearly defined as if established and rigidly preserved by 
caste laws. The whites, in effect, constitute an upper caste, without 
the existence of laws giving caste privilege ; while race prejudice pre- 
vents amalgamation, and preserves the class separation into two 
distinct social strata. 

This classification not being established arbitrarily, the whites, as a 
class, may reap all the advantages, if any exist, of the caste system, 
without necessarily experiencing the usual evil influences of caste 
laws. 

Full civil equality existing, race competition, stimulated by race 
pride of the whites, will prevent that enervation of the privileged 
class which is usually caused by the caste system. The lowest labor 
on the industrial scale being performed by the freedman, the lowest 
occupations of the whites are of higher grade than those of the labor- 
ing classes of other communities ; and hence the average employment 
of the white race in the South should be of a higher order than in 
other countries. 

Although the type, or social standard, of a class is not absolutely 
determined by its occupation, a higher grade of employment gives an 
advantage, which will be controlling when all other conditions are 
equal, and the favored class avails itself of its superior opportunities. 
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It has been objected, however, that. the education of the negro will 
tend to efface this caste distinction. But race superiority of the 
whites, if existing, cannot relatively be affected by the free school 
system; and, as the freedman raises his position in the industrial 
scale — thus further relieving the whites of the lower grades of labor 
— the average occupation of the white race will be higher in propor- 
tion. And thus, the whites constituting the upper, the blacks the 
lower, social strata, the white strata might be elevated by raising the 
colored strata below. 

But the social standard of the community, as a whole, depends on 
both of the race elements, which, together, constitute the society. The 
type of the white race might be higher, because thus relieved of the 
lowest duties of life; but this advantage may be at the expense of the 
whole society ; for, the standard of the colored race might be so low, 
as to produce a low social resultant of the two race elements. 

If, however, the blacks are qualified to perform, efficiently, their 
part in the social economy, this caste allotment of social duties might 
prove advantageous to southern society, as a whole, on the principle 
of a division of labor applied to races. While ethnological inferiority 
may place the colored man in the lower plane of life, in that lower 
plane he may attain the highest efficiency. If it be conceded that he 
has, by nature, qualifications requisite to make him an efficient laborer, 
differentiation between the races might result in greater fitness of each, 
respectively, for its special sphere in life; as, in the case of individ- 
uals, a division of labor produces greater fitness for special duties. 
Those, therefore, who value class distinction, should be the last to 
object to the presence of the freedman, assuming, as they do, his 
inherent race inferiority. : 

It has been generally believed that the freedman would entail evils 
on the South, and these apprehended evils have been greatly exagger- 
ated, thus increasing the race prejudice of the whites; while, as an 
element of society, he really contributes advantages which have all 
been ignored. 

Communism is regarded as the social rock 6n which modern civili- 
zation is in danger of being wrecked; and, recently, the agrarian 
tendencies of labor unions, in America, have aroused the gravest 
apprehensions. But the freedman promises to be a conservative ele- 
ment of society—his presence tending to restrain the growth of com- 
munism. The southern limits of the strikes and riots, in the late 
railroad disturbances, were almost identical with the color lines on the 
census maps; and, although the tendency to such combinations and 
excesses varies with density of population, the real protection of the 
South arose from having two antagonistic races constituting her in- 
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dustrial classes. The white and colored employés will not combine 
against their employers, because antagonism is stronger between the 
races than between capital and labor—the white engineer being more 
identified with the railroad proprietor than with the colored brakesman 
at his side. 

Her industrial classes being thus divided by race differences, the 
South has less to fear than other communities, from the growing evil 
of labor unions; while, from the same cause, she has less to appre- 
hend, politically, from the communistic tendencies of the day. 

For more than a century, the vexed question of the negro has 
perplexed the first intellects of the South; and the problem remains 
unsolved. But the freedman is now a citizen and voter; and self- 
interest should prompt the whites to prepare him for greater useful- 
ness. 

As a laborer, ignorance is his greatest deficiency : this would soon- 
est be removed by the free school system. 

As a voter, the freedman is liable, from ignorance, to be misled by 
demagogues ; but, when taught to read, he is brought within the influ- 
ence of the press, which is conservative, because controlled by the 
property-holding classes. Therefore, his greatest deficiency as a voter, 
also, would be soonest removed by the free school system. 

All arguments usually advanced in favor of public instruction apply 
with greater force in the case of the negro, because of his greater 
deficiencies. And thus, every consideration of the subject leads to the 
conclusion, that the future welfare and prosperity of the South demand 
the education of the freedmen by public school instruction. 

4. Races, like individuals, require education; and methods of in- 
struction should be adapted* to their ethnological condition. But the 
friends of the freedman insist that the same courses of instruction 
should be provided for each race, although the education of the negro 
has only commenced, while the Anglo-Saxon has received the civilized 
training of centuries. To undertake the race education of the freed- 
man by a system adapted to the whites, would be like placing a pupil 
in the highest grades before he had received primary instruction. 

Regular, methodical labor is a characteristic of civilization. The 
wants of savage life are supplied, as they arise, without any fore- 
thought for the morrow; but, as a race advances in civilization, the 
habit of labor is gradually acquired, while the incentives to industry 
increase with tlie multiplying wants of a higher standard of life. The 
negro, however, has not become habituated, as a race, to voluntary 
labor. His limited wants can be easily supplied, and the race in the 
South is liable to relapse into the idleness of barbarism, unless each 
generation is trained to labor. But the habit of physical labor is 
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sooner acquired, by a race, as well as by an individual, than that of 
mental application. Hence, the leading aim in the education of the 
freedman, in his present condition, should be to train him to habits of 
industry. The violation of this principle explains the fact, which has 
caused so much concern among their friends in the South, that the 
freedmen who receive the highest education often prove the most use- 
less citizens. Having received only * book education” at school, they 
enter life without habits of industry, inherited or acquired, to protect 
them from vagrancy. It is this fact, now universally conceded, which 
excites the greatest alarm for the future of the free school system in 
the South. Education does not induce idleness; but it is alleged that 
when the freedman regards himself qualified to earn a support by 
mental work, he is unwilling to accept manual labor. He cannot 
secure employment suited to his supposed acquirements; and he be- 
comes an idle and unproductive member of the community. His idle- 
ness, the more noticeable because of his education, creates prejudice 
against public instruction ; while, to explain the evil as a result of an 
unwise course of instruction, will avail little after the public mind has 
accepted it as an effect of the free school system itself. 

It is further urged that the freedmen, as individuals, do not at pres- 
ent require the same education to prepare them for their labor in the 
lower sphere of life, as that needed by the whites to prepare them for 
their duties in the higher. Except as preachers and teachers for their 
own race, there exists no demand for the services of the freedmen in 
the higher occupations, however qualified they may be by education 
and ability. Why then, it is objected, spend time and money in pre- 
paring them for positions which they will not occupy ? 

The freedmen are now demanding high schools, wherever such 
schools are provided for the whites, without considering whether they 
are really needed ; but instruction unsuited to the condition of the race 
only strengthens the opposition to their education. A vigilant minor- 
ity are eager to destroy the entire system of public instruction, and 
the friends of the freedman should heed the warnings of experience. 

If, during the civil rights agitation, laws had been passed enforcing 
mixed schools, the opposition of the whites would have caused the 
abandonment of all governmental instruction in the South. Prudence 
overruled, then, the clamor for mixed schools: prudence should over- 
rule, now, the clamor for similar instruction for both races. 

When individual freedmen evince special aptitude, every opportu- 
nity should be afforded for their education, especially when their 
acquirements are in demand; but the free school system should be 
adapted to the general wants and not to exceptional cases. __ 

There should be no restrictions on his education, but the question is : 
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What course of instruction, which is practicable, will be most advan- 
tageous to the freedman in his present condition? The system would 
be only tentative and provisional; for, as the race advanced, the edu- 
cation should be changed to suit their changed condition. 

In the language of one who has devoted his life to the education of 
the freedman: ‘* An elaborate course of study, making them polished 
scholars, would unfit our graduates for the hog and hominy fare and 
lowly cabin life that awaits most of the workers in our poor and 
sparsely settled country.” 

‘Education is not so much what he needs as training, drill, and 
wholesome discipline.” * 

It is a grave mistake to attempt to ‘“‘ Europeanize ” the African, in 
efforts to elevate him. On this subject Edward W. Blyden, one of the 
most cultured of Africans, has expressed himself in the strongest 
terms against making the African ‘a parasite upon the European,” 
and urges his development “‘ upon the basis of his own idiosyncracies.” 

These views, deductions from general principles, are confirmed by 
experience. In consequence of having acquired habits of cleanliness, 
of order, of industry, the graduates of the “* Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute” of Virginia are in constant demand. The 
policy to be pursued is clearly indicated. Beyond primary instruc- 
tion, industrial education, similar to the Swedish system, is the edu- 
cation which the freedman needs. The adoption of such a course of 
instruction, the only one suited to his present condition and wants, 
would result in preparing the freedman for greater usefulness, and in 
making him a more valuable citizen; while the success which will then 
attend public instruction, would silence all objections, and eventually 
remove opposition to the free school system in the South. 


* Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 





THE NAVIGATION LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Read September 6, 1877. 
BY HAMILTON A. HILL, OF BOSTON. 

It is a remark of Buckle, that the great progress of modern times 
has resulted more from the repeal of statutes which previous genera- 
tions have enacted, than from the enactment of new statutes. It will 
be made to appear in the present paper, if possible, that the repeal of 
the navigation laws of England and the United States, so far as it has 
been carried, has been in the line of progress; and, that something 
still remains to be done of the same work, which, when accomplished, 
will also be in the right direction.* 

The first enactment of a navigation law in Great Britain was during 
the Commonwealth. It was levelled especially against the Dutch, then 
at the height of their commercial prosperity ; and the motives which 
prompted it, probably, were partly commercial and partly political.f 
As Motley says, “the republic was seaborn and self-sustained.” It 
was, at the opening of the seventeenth century, the first commercial 
nation in the world. It had acquired the supremacy of the seas, and 
had the carrying trade for all nations; the Protector, therefore, was 
determined to embarrass and to injure them. On the other hand, there 
was a desire to punish them, according to some authorities, for their 
loyal support given to Charles I., and, according to others, for their 
refusal to accede to a proposition for their legislative and executive 
union with Great Britain. 

Hume says: * Cromwell had revived the chimerical scheme of a 
coalition with the United Provinces; a total conjunction of govern- 
ment, privilege, interests, and counsels. His project appeared so wild 
to the States that they wondered any man of sense could ever enter- 
tain it, and they refused to enter into conference with regard to a pro- 
posal which could serve only to delay any practicable scheme of 
accommodation.” 

In the “ Industrial History of the Dutch” this is referred to at 


* The following works have been consulted in the preparation of this paper: Lind- 
say’s History of Merchant Shipping; Annual Register; Hume’s History of England; 
Industrial History of the Dutch; Palfrey’s History of New England. 

+ Dr. Palfrey points out that this law had a pattern nearly three centuries old. An 
act of the fifth year of Richard II. provided that “to increase the navy of England, 
which is now greatly diminished, . . . ~ . none of the King’s liege people should 
from henceforth ship any merchandise, in going out or coming within the realm of Eng- 
land, but only in ships of the King’s liegance.” 
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length, and the failure of the mission of Strickland and St. John, who 
were sent in 1651 as envoys to the Hague, avowedly to settle the old 
difficulties between the two nations, but with secret instructions to 
open negotiations for an incorporated union, is said to have led 
directly and immediately to the passage by Parliament of the act of 
navigation, St. John taking a leading part in carrying the measure 
through. ‘ Plausible pretences in abundance,” it is said, ‘* were of 
course set forth for this enactment, many. of which continued to find 
advocates long after the irritations and jealousies that led to its incep- 
tion were forgotten ; but the feelings that actuated its author are not 
doubtful, and the injustice and impolicy of the Parliament in seeking 
thus to avenge its wounded dignity, and to pander to the smouldering 
jealousy of the Dutch, which was cherished by a certain portion wl the 
community, ought not to be forgotten.” 

Mr. Huskisson, in a celebrated speech made in the House of Com- 
mons in 1826, said: ‘* The object of the navigation laws was twofold. 
First, to create and maintain the great commercial marine of this 
country for the purposes of national defence ; and, secondly, an object 
not less important in the eyes of statesmen, to prevent any one other 
nation from engrossing too large a portion of the navigation of the 
world.” This is the mildest statement of the case, but even from it, 
we learn that these laws had their foundation in selfishness and preju- 
dice, and that they were designed to foster and promote English pros- 
perity at the expense of the prosperity of all other nations. 

The original act of the Commonwealth was followed by other restric- 
tive and prohibitory laws during the reigns of Charles II. and William 
III., and by various additions and modifications in later times, all 
which it is not necessary to our present purpose to trace. They all 
rested on the assumption as a fundamental principle, that ‘* the monop- 
oly of the colonial trade, the long voyage trade, and the indirect Euro- 
pean trade,” should at all events be made secure to the merchants and 
shipping of Great Britain. In 1847, when the question of repealing 
these laws as a whole began to be seriously entertained by the British 
people and Parliament, their provisions, in general terms, were as fol- 
lows : — 

First. Certain enumerated articles of European produce could only 
be imported into the United Kingdom, for consumption, in British 
ships, or in ships of the country of which the goods were the produce, 
or in ships of the country from which they were usually imported. 

Second. No produce of Asia, Africa, or America could be imported 
for consumption into the United Kingdom from any European port in 
any ships whatever, and such produce could only be imported from 
any other place in British ships, or in ships of the country of which 
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the goods were the produce and from which they were usually 
imported. 

Third. No goods could be carried coastwise from one part of the 
United Kingdom to another in any but British ships. 

Fourth. No goods could be exported from the United Kingdom to 
any of the British possessions in Asia, Africa, or America (with some 
exceptions with regard to India) in any but British ships. 

Fifth. No goods could be carried from any one British possession 
in Asia, Africa, or America to another, nor from one part of any such 
possession to another part of the same, in any but British ships. 

Sixth. No goods could be imported into any British possession in 
Asia, Africa, or America in any but British ships, or in ships of the 
country of which the goods were the produce; provided, also, in such 
case, that such ships brought the goods from that country. 

Seventh. No foreign ships were allowed to trade with any of the 
British possessions, unless they had been specially authorized to do 
so by order in council. 

It will be seen from this summary, that as late as the year 1847, 
these laws and the system of legislation to which they belonged, 
secured for British tonnage the monopoly of a large part of the import 
trade of the United Kingdom; nearly all the trade, both import and 
export, between the mother country and the colonies; and the entire 
trade among the several colonies with each other. Somewhat of their 
extreme rigor had then been abated, but, as they stood, they were full 
of inconsistencies and anomalies, and while the shipping interest of 
the United Kingdom, as we shall see, failed to develop its best possi- 
bilities under their operation, they hampered and hindered the natural 
and healthful course of general commerce. For example, an Ameri- 
can vessel might carry American cotton to England direct ; but if such 
cotton were landed at a continental port, no ship of any nationality 
could afterwards land it for consumption in England. The grain of 
Russia, if once landed in Prussia, or in the ports of any other nation, 
was absolutely prohibited in England, however great the demand there 
might be for it at the time. Palm oil could only be exported from the 
United States to England, when there was a British vessel on the 
spot available for charter. In 1839, the price of coffee was exception- 
ally high in the London market; large quantities of Java and Dutch 
colonial coffee were in store in Amsterdam, but it could not be brought 
into England because it had been landed at a continental port. Under 
these circumstances, we are told, a British ship was chartered, sent to 
Amsterdam, there loaded with coffee and dispatched to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the cargo was landed, actually or constructively, 
and, by some process recognized by the law, became naturalized pro- 
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duce of that colony. It was then carried to England, and coming 
direct from a British colony in a British ship, was admissible for home 
consumption. It is said that many thousand tons of merchandise were 
thus sent cruising half-way across the globe, involving an enormous 
waste of capital, in order that the letter of the law might be fulfilled, 
although its spirit was nullified constantly. 

It has been well said by an English writer,* ‘“* No one can rise from 
a study of these laws without a feeling of amazement at the trouble 
our ancestors gave themselves to ‘ beggar their neighbors,’ under the 
erroneous impression which too long prevailed, that, by their ruin, our 
own prosperity could be most effectively achieved. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that under such legislative measures, maritime commerce 
was for centuries slow in growth, and that British merchants and ship- 
owners frequently suffered quite as much through the instrumentality 
of laws meant for their protection, as their foreign competitors against 
whom these regulations were levelled.” 

It is worthy of particular note, that previously to the year 1786, 
‘* British ships” were held to be those owned by the people of Eng- 
land, Ireland, ete., or, if built in the colonies, owned by the people 
thereof, being British subjects. In that year, an act was passed by 
which it was provided that for the future, no ships should be entitled 
to the privilege of British ships, but such as were British-built, as well 
as British owned and navigated, exception being made in favor of for- 
eign ships built before May, 1786, and belonging at that date to Eng- 
lish owners. There was, however, almost from the first, an important 
discrimination in favor of British-built tonnage, in connection with the 
colonial trade. By an act passed during the reign of Charles II., the 
importation of goods from Europe into the British possessions, was 
forbidden except in British-built vessels; and by the Plantation Act 
of William III., all importations into, and exportations from, these 
possessions, were required to be in vessels British-built, British owned, 
and British navigated. The absolute restriction of the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom to British-built vessels, was not introduced 
until the consolidation of the various acts in 1825. 

We are not to suppose that these oppressive and noxious laws were 
repealed without a severe struggle. So far from this being the case, 
their continuance was contended for by certain classes and interests 
with the utmost pertinacity. The motion of Mr. Ricardo in the House 
of Commons, in February, 1847, for a select committee of inquiry 
into their operation, was stoutly resisted, but was carried by a decided 
majority. Parliament was dissolved before this committee completed 


* Mr. W.S. Lindsay, late M. P. for Sunderland. 
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its work, and, in February, 1848, a similar committee of inquiry, but 
in the protectionist interest, was appointed on the part of the House 
of Lords, on motion of the Earl of Hardwicke. The struggle was 
renewed in the House of Commons in May and June, 1848, when a 
test motion, made by Mr. Herries, to maintain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the navigation laws, was defeated, and Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion to go into committee of the whole House prevailed. Mr. 
Labouchere introduced his bill, blotting every restriction on navigation 
from the statute book, except as related to the coastwise trade of the 
United Kingdom, on the 14th of February, 1849, two years after the 
motion for Mr. Ricardo’s committee prevailed. The measure was 
opposed with great energy and ability at all its stages, but it finally 
passed the House of Commons on the 23d of April following, by a 
vote of 275 to 214, and the House of Lords on the 9th of May, by a 
vote of 173 to 163. We shall have occasion, in another connection, 
to notice some of the arguments urged against repeal; but it may be 
said here, that the opposition to it, for the most part, came from the 
shipowners of the United Kingdom, who saw nothing but ruin before 
them if it should become an accomplished fact, and some of whom 
actually sold out their tonnage at the best price it would bring, when 
it was carried. In Liverpool, petitions against the bill were signed by 
27,000 persons, while a counter petition obtained only 1,400 signa- 
tures. In London, petitions against the bill received 23,000 signa- 
tures, the names of Thomas Baring, Charles Baring Young, Frederic 
Huth & Co., and Masterman, Peters & Co., heading the list. The 
two members for Liverpool lost their seats at the next general election, 
for having voted, in this instance, against the wishes and the supposed 
interests of their constituents. A few prominent shipowners, like Mr. 
Lindsay and Mr. Green, favored the proposed reform, and Sir Francis 
Baring, head of the great house of Baring, and then a member of the 
government, gave it his support. A few conservative statesmen, also, 
were found on the same side,—the Duke of Wellington; Mr. Giad- 
stone, then occupying a seat on the cross benches; and, of course, 
Sir. Robert Peel. Lord Brougham voted against repeal. 

The navigation laws of Great Britain had assumed, with reference 
to the colonies, that in exchange for the general protection afforded to 
them by the imperial government, the course of their trade and com- 
merce should be directed with a view to the paramount advantage of 
the mother country. The great London merchant, Sir Josiah Child, 
although a friend of religious and political liberty, and probably a 
non-conformist, in his ‘* New Discourse of Trade,” written in 1669, 
said: ‘Colonies and foreign plantations do but endamage their 
mother kingdoms, when the trades of such plantations are not con- 
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fined to their said mother kingdoms by good laws, and the severe 
execution of those laws.” The Act of 1660 provided, first, that the 
whole trade of the plantations should be carried on in British ships 
only, and secondly, that the principal productions of these plantations 
should be allowed to be exported only to the mother country, or to 
some other plantation. These rules, somewhat modified, and others 
equally stringent, were in force in 1776; and few English or Ameri- 
can statesmen at the present day, will be disposed to call in question 
the opinion expressed by Earl Grey, during the debates to which we 
have referred, that ‘ the navigation laws were among the proximate 
causes of the revolutionary struggles which ended in the independence 
of the United States.” 

These laws were the occasion of constant irritation in the colonies, 
almost from the first. Itis true that New England always had the good- 
will of Cromwell, and that so far as it was concerned, as the historian 
tells us, the Protector allowed the navigation law, which pressed hard 
on the Southern colonies, to become a dead letter, its people receiving 
the commodities of all nations free of duty, and sending their ships 
at will to the ports of Continental Europe. But the exceptional favor 
thus enjoyed by the merchants of Massachusetts and its sister colonies, 
no less than their great enterprise and commercial ability, seems to 
have stirred up much bitter feeling at home. Sir Josiah Child spoke 
of New England as “ the most prejudicial plantation to the kingdom,” 
because of its competing in many of its exports, with the productions 
of the mother country, because of its exemption, in consequence of 
chartered privileges and of a legal indulgence, from a strict adminis- 
tration of the navigation laws, and because of its capacity for build- 
ing ships and rearing seamen, and of its consequent naval strength. 

More stringent enactments were passed, as we have said, almost 
immediately upon the accession of Charles II.; and under the changed 
circumstances which had arisen, the General Court of Massachusetts 
sought to guard the colony against the more vigorous attacks which it 
might now expect from the commercial interest in England. It there- 
fore, as we are told, ‘* repealed certain laws, which had hitherto made 
their harbors free ‘ to all ships which came for trading only from other 
ports’; and authorized the Governor for the time being, by himself and 
such officer as he should appoint, ‘to take effectual course that bonds 
be taken of all shipmasters coming hither as that act (the Naviga- 
tion Act) required, and returns made, as was there required, to His 
Majesty’s customs, before they had liberty to depart, that so this 
country might not be under the least neglect of their duty to His 
Majesty’s just commands.’” 

In 1672, officers were appointed to carry into effect the provisions 
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of the Navigation Act, to receive such bonds as were required, and to 
make seizures under the law, but it is certain that this duty was not 
willingly or even strictly performed. Edward Randolph, the agent 
sent over by Charles II. in 1676, to inquire and observe as to all that 
was going on, reported to his master, complaining of the ‘‘ wrongs 
and usurpations of the Massachusetts,” and ‘* how small the respect 
had been wherewith their people had treated His Majesty since his 
happy restoration, and what daily breaches were by them made upon 
His Majesty’s acts.” Randolph formally complained to the Governor 
also, of the infractions which he had observed of the acts of naviga- 
tion. He had seen “several ships that were arrived at Boston, some 
since his being there, from Spain, France, Straits, Canaries, and other 
parts of Europe.” The Governor’s reply, as given in Randolph’s 
words, was as follows: “ He freely declared to me that the laws made 
by Your Majesty and your parliament obligeth them in nothing but 
what consists with the interest of that colony; that the legislative 
power is and abides in them solely to act and make laws by virtue of 
a charter from Your Majesty’s royal father, and that all matters in 
difference are to be concluded by their final determination, without any 
appeal to Your Majesty ; and that Your Majesty ought not to retrench 
their liberties, but may enlarge them if Your Majesty please.” 

In 1682, Edward Randolph arrived in Boston as Collector of the 
port, and the General Court then ordered that the Acts of Trade and 
Navigation should be forthwith published in the market-place by beat 
of drum, and “that all clauses in said acts relating to this planta- 
tion, should be strictly taken notice of and observed.” 

It was about this time that at the instance of the merchants of 
Bristol and Liverpool, the Board of Trade was established to regulate 
the national and colonial commerce. This body had no executive 
power ; it could hear complaints, but it had almost no responsibility ; 
its members were not always judicious in their action, even if they 
were unprejudiced in their judgment; and it accomplished little, if 
anything, in the way of conciliation. The spirit of dictation on the 
one side, and that of resistance on the other, were maintained with 
equal persistency and fostered with equal strength of determination, 
and at length, late in the eighteenth century, the inevitable catastrophe 
and separation took place. 

When the American States ceased to be dependencies of the British 
Crown, their tonnage, of course, came to be treated, under the opera- 
tion of the British navigation laws, precisely like that of other foreign 
powers. Their commercial intercourse, maintained on a footing of 
freedom with the other colonies in North America, and with the West 
Indies, had been extensive and profitable, and they were desirous 
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naturally of continuing it with as few legislative obstructions as pos- 
sible. To meet the changed condition of affairs, Mr. Pitt, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in 1783, introduced a temporary measure to 
regulate commercial intercourse with the now independent States of 
North America. His bill proposed to allow American vessels to im- 
port into the British colonies all articles of the growth, produce and 
manufacture of the United States, and to export any articles from the 
British colonies to the United States. But while this measure was 
under the consideration of the House of Commons, the ministry to 
which Mr. Pitt belonged went out of office, and their successors con- 
tented themselves with passing an act vesting in the Crown alone the 
power of regulating trade with the United States. 

As was to be expected, earnest discussion immediately arose with 
regard to the manner in which this power of the Crown should be 
exercised. The West Indians urged the restoration of the old stutus, 
representing that they would suffer most seriously if forbidden to 
trade with the United States. On the other hand, the loyalists of the 
remaining North American colonies pleaded that they were quite able 
to supply the people of the West Indies with all they required, and 
prayed for a continuance of the monopoly which they had been enjoy- 
ing during the war. These narrower views of the loyalists were sup- 
ported by the ship-owners of Great Britain, who thought that if Amer- 
ican vessels were allowed to export West India produce, they would 
convey it to foreign countries as well as to the United States, and 
thus secure a strong position as carriers upon the ocean. The Board 
of Trade, unfortunately, decided the question in favor of the loyalists 
and the ship-owners, and against the United States; and although in 
1785, and again in 1789, the American government made renewed 
overtures for participation in the colonial trade, the policy of monop- 
oly and exclusion was rigidly adhered to. It is not surprising that 
this led to a demand, on the part of the people of the United States, 
for retaliatory legislation against British commerce and navigation ; 
in compliance with this demand, Congress, in 1789, passed acts levying 
tonnage dues and tariff duties which discriminated largely in favor of 
American shipping. These measures were modified by the treaty of 
1815; but no disposition having been manifested by Great Britain to 
abate, in material points, the severity of its restrictive system, Con- 
gress passed a law on the Ist of March, 1817,* which was substan- 
tially a counterpart of the English navigation laws. Its character as 
a retaliatory act, provoked by hostile legislation on the part of other 
nations, is made apparent by the language of one of its provisions, as 
follows : — . , 


* A further act of similar purpose was passed in 1820. 
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“ Provided, nevertheless, that this regulation shall not extend to the 
vessels of any foreign nation which has not adopted, and which shall 
not adopt, a similar regulation.” 

On this point the English historian of ‘‘ Merchant Shipping,” from 
whom we have already quoted, says, with regard to the United 
States : — 

‘‘ Nor can there be any question but that they were fully justified 
in these retaliating measures. If one nation insists on excluding the 
vessels of other nations from their trade, they must naturally expect 
that the legislators of the countries whose vessels are thus excluded, 
will take similar steps, even to the injury of their own people ; in fact, 
this is just what England did, when she probibited her people from 
obtaining from other countries, at the lowest cost, the produce or man- 
ufactures essential for their existence.” 

A treaty had been negotiated between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain in 1794, which, however, Congress did 
not ratify until 1796, by which it was provided that American ships 
might import into Great Britain such produce of the United States as 
was admissible in British vessels, but it did not open the colonies to 
American shipping. Nor was this colonial trade thrown open until 
1830, when Congress, having passed a law to promote free intercourse 
with British North America, and the British possessions in the West 
Indies and South America, an order in council was adopted, authoriz- 
ing vessels of the United States to import into the British possessions 
abroad, any produce of the United States from those States, and to 
export goods from the British possessions abroad to any foreign 
countries whatever. 

The acts of Congress which exclude all foreign-built tonnage from 
registration under the American flag, and all foreign-owned tonnage 
from participation in the American coasting trade, were passed Sep- 
tember 1, 1789, and December 31, 1792. 

Upon the abolition of the navigation laws of Great Britain in 1849, 
the President of the United States, under authority of a law of Con- 
gress passed in 1828, promptly issued a proclamation reciprocating, 
in good degree, the liberal spirit of the recent legislation, and freely 
opening the ports of the United States, for all purposes of foreign 
trade and intercourse, to the vessels of all nations, excepting any, as 
in the case of France, which still discriminated against American ton- 
nage. On the first of October, 1873, freedom of commercial inter- 
course was definitely established between the United States and 
France, and since that time, no discriminating dues have been levied 
upon any foreign vessels in United States ports, but all are admitted 
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and placed on the same footing as American vessels, with certain lim- 
itations now to be mentioned. 

The laws of the United States, at present in force, place the follow- 
ing restrictions upon commerce and navigation :— 

First. They reserve absolutely and exclusively for American-built 
vessels, owned and licensed under United States laws, the American 
coasting trade and the fisheries. 

Second. They forbid the return to registration or license, under the 
flag of the United States, of ships which have been sold and transferred 
to the citizens of other nations. 

Third. They forbid the issue of registry or license, under the flag of 
the United States, to foreign-built vessels, even when owned by, and 
belonging to, citizens of the United States. 

We propose to refer to each of these a little more in detail. 


1. The Coasting Trade.—The British legislation of 1849 opened 
to the tonnage of foreign countries, in competition with that of 
Great Britain, the trade between Great Britain and the colonies, 
and between one colony and another. It was hoped, and perhaps 
expected by Parliament, that Congress would so far reciprocate 
in this regard, as to throw open the trade between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts of the United States. It was thought in 
England that the voyage from New York to San Francisco by way 
of Cape Horn, whether by strict legal construction a coastwise voy- 
age or not, should henceforth be treated under American law, pre- 
cisely as the voyage from London to Calcutta, by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, was now to be treated under English law. The United 
States declined to take this view of the case, and further insisted on 
regarding as coastwise voyages the steam traffic between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts by way of the Isthmus of Panama, which was thus 
made sure as a monopoly for American ship-owners. All this, and 
the American coasting trade, strictly so called, is still prohibited to 
foreign shipping. In this respect we have not followed the example 
of Great Britain, which, since 1854, has allowed the tonnage of all the 
world, if it would, to participate in the coastwise trade even of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Alienated Tonnage.— During the civil war, a large amount 
of American tonnage was sold to foreigners, and a large amount, 
further, was transferred temporarily, according to the intention, 
for its protection ‘and preservation, to other flags. The tonnage 
thus transferred could not have been restored to American regis- 
tration, probably, without special legislation; but at the close 
of the war a law was passed by Congress positively forbidding 
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its restoration to the privileges of the American flag. This was 
intended partly as punishment for the supposed disloyalty of those who 
had thus sought to cover and preserve their property, and to baffle and 
disappoint the roving privateers of the South in their search for prey, 
and partly as encouragement to the ship-building interest of the coun- 
try, then suffering extreme depression as the result of the war, and 
other causes. It was believed that this tonnage, if not-restored to the 
flag, would have to be replaced by new vessels of American construc- 
tion, and that the demand thus created could be overruled for the ben- 
efit of American industry. But the law failed to accomplish what was 
expected from it, as legislation cgnceived in a narrow and selfish spirit, 
in the long run, generally does. The actual owners of this alienated 
tonnage found themselves excluded from the coastwise trade of their 
own country, and were put to some inconvenience, because compelled 
to maintain the ownership of their property, as it were, at arm’s 
length; but they doubtless were soon able to accommodate themselves 
to these conditions, and their ships, so long as they have continued 
afloat, have helped to swell the tonnage returns of various nationalities, 
instead of those of the United States, to which they have really be- 
longed. Their loss, after all, therefore, has been less than that of the 
country at large. 

3. Foreign-Built Tonnage.-—While many of the restrictions and 
retaliatory features of our navigation laws have been done away 
with, as we have seen, the prohibitory legislation of 1789 and 1792 
still survives, and the American citizen, who would engage in ocean 
commerce as a ship-owner, is limited to the purchase and ownership 
of vessels of American construction. The citizen of Great Britain, 
or France, or Germany, or Russia, or almost any other nation, can 
buy a ship wherever on the globe he may find one suited to his 
purpose, and can secure for it the protection and all the privileges 
of his own flag; but the citizen of the United States cannot do 
this. He may, indeed, purchase a foreign-built vessel, and place 
her under some other flag more hospitable than his own, and hold 
her, as we have said in another connection, at arm’s length; but only 
under exceptional circumstances is he willing to do this. It is true 
that while ships can be built as cheaply and as well in the United 
States as elsewhere, the American merchant may not seriously suffer 
under the pressure of these disabilities ; but why, when a vessel is, for 
any reason, to be sold cheap, or with special adaptation for a particular 
trade, should he, of all others among the citizens of the various com- 
mercial and civilized countries on the face of the earth, be forbidden 
from competing, on equal terms, for a bargain or an advantageous pur- 
chase, because the keel he would control was laid in a ship-yard outside 
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the limits of his own nationality? Of course, when ships cannot be 
built in the United States on as favorable terms as elsewhere, as has 
been the case during much of the time within the last ten or fifteen 
years, the American merchant is virtually excluded from ship-owning 
and from the ocean-carrying trade, because no favoritism or monopoly 
can now be enjoyed in that trade, and the ships that cost the least and 
are the most judiciously managed must win the day. 

The loss to the United States, since the close of the war, under 
these old-time and old-world restrictions, has been almost incalcula- 
ble. Ship-owning under the American flag has been discouraged, and 
the capital formerly employed in it has been largely diverted to other 
pursuits ; while, at the same time, ship-building in the protected yards 
has not been promoted. The establishment of American steamship 
lines on the Atlantic has been altogether prevented, and the develop- 
ment of steamship traffic under the American flag on the Pacific has 
been greatly retarded. The carrying trade of the oceans that wash our 
continent on either shore has been diverted to foreign bottoms, and 
we are dependent for the maintenance of our postal and other com- 
munication with other countries upon facilities afforded under foreign 
flags. The ships which float the pennant of freedom at their mast- 
heads carry all before them to-day, as did the gallant vessels of the 
Dutch, for many a decade, after the enactments of Oliver and Charles 
II. had been fulminated against them.* 

We do not say that other causes have not contributed to the depres- 
sion of American shipping interests, during the last ten or twelve 
years ; but we do affirm, that but for the continuance of the particu- 
lar restriction which we are now considering, these interests would 
to-day be much less depressed than they are. When, however, it is 
proposed to abolish this restriction, which, as we believe, has worked 
so much mischief, we are told that this would be to permanently break 


* Sir William Petty, in a work entitled Political Arithmetic (quoted by Mr. Lindsay), 
published in 1691, says: ‘‘ The extent of the shipping of Europe being about two millions 
of tons, I suppose the English have five hundred thousand; the Dutch, nine hundred 
thousand; the French, one hundred thousand; the Hamburgers and the subjects of 
Dantzic, two hundred and fifty; and Spain, Portugal, Italy, etc., two hundred and fifty 
thousand.” In reference to the causes which led to the decline of Dutch commerce, its 
historian says: ‘‘ Perhaps the most pernicious of all was the tax which, under various 
denominations, was imposed on shipping. The naval force of the United Provinces had 
long been supported by port dues and charges levied under the sanction of the admi- 
ralty, and, so long as foreign trade continued to increase, the weight of this impost was 
unfelt; but in seasons of depression or interruption of traffic by war, its mischievous 
tendency became palpable. To this was added the ill effect of taxes on the materials of 
ship-building, — timber, iron, hemp, and tar; and to the combined operation of these 
imposts, far more than to the hostile Icgislation of other countries, may be traced the 
decline of the shipping interest.” 
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down our ship-building industry, to close our yards, to scatter our 
artisans, to weaken our power for naval defence, and to compromise 
the dignity if not the honor of our flag. It would be a sufficient 
answer to these allegations to say, that under no possible legislation 
could the state of things with regard to our shipping interest be much 
worse than it is, and that the existing law has most signally failed 
at a juncture when, if ever it was to be useful, much was to have been 
expected from it. But we prefer to point out that just such consider- 
ations were urged with, at the least, equal earnestness and pertinacity 
in Great Britain, when it was proposed to abolish like restrictions and 
disabilities there; and we think it a fair inference that the gloomy 
forebodings to which we now have to listen, will prove by and by, 
when free registration is enjoyed in this country, to have been as 
groundless as every one will now concede that the prognostications of 
evil were, which were made in 1849 with regard to British shipping 
interests, and the honor and safety of the British nation. 

Let us see what was said by some of the opponents of change when 
the navigation laws of Great Britain were under discussion. 

When it was first proposed, in 1821, to allow British ships to 
import non-prohibited articles from any part of the world, the pro- 
posal was, for the time, effectually resisted by English ship-owners on 
the plea that * the cheaply built and navigated vessels of other coun- 
tries would carry the produce of America and Asia into continental 
ports, and leave the British ships only the small profit to be derived 
from its conveyance across the English Channel.” 

In 1844, English ship-owners complained bitterly of the privileges 
granted to colonial-built ships, the owners of which were on the same 
footing as those of vessels built in the United Kingdom. It was 
alleged that the latter, as costing a great deal more, were unable to 
compete successfully with the less costly ships of North America, and, 
therefore, legislative protection was sought, on the ground that the 
competition of these ships had materially lowered the rates of freight. 

In the course of the debates in Parliament in 1849, Lord Stanley 
(afterwards the Earl of Derby) strongly objected to the proposal of 
admitting a foreign-built ship to British registry. ‘It was essential,” 
he said, “‘ to keep up the number and efficiency of our private building- 
yards, which would speedily decrease in number, were such a proposal 
adopted.” He also entered a protest on the journal of the House of 
Lords, against the third reading of the bill, in which he said that ‘ by 
discouraging the employment of British ship-builders, ships, and sea- 
men, the bill tended directly to the reduction of the commercial marine, 
and thereby to the diminution of that naval strength which was the 
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‘ 


main foundation of the greatness of this country, and the surest defence 
of its independence.” 

Admiral Martin testified before the select committee, as follows: 
“Tf the abrogation of the navigation laws left the ship-owner at lib- 
erty to build his ship in foreign countries, and he availed himself of 
that license, it would inevitably diminish the shipwright class in this 
kingdom ; yet on this class the safety of England greatly depended.” 

Admiral Bowles, in his place in the House of Commons, said that 
‘*‘ he was only strengthened in his opposition to the bill by what he had 
heard during the course of the debate. Our mercantile marine and 
our national marine were inseparably connected, and must stand or 
fall together. The proposal before the House, by endangering the 
one, menaced the destruction of the other.” 

Mr. Walpole said that ‘* whatever gain might be reaped by individ- 
uals, the repeal of the navigation laws would imperil the safety of the 
country.” 

Mr. Drummond declared “the measure to be the last of a series 
inculcated by the Manchester school, the end and intention of which 
were to discharge all British laborers, and to employ foreign laborers 
in lieu of them,—foreign sawyers instead of English sawyers, foreign 
shipwrights instead of English shipwrights, and so on through the 
whole catalogue of employments.” He added, that “if there was a 
Satanic school of politics, this was certainly it.” 

The Ship-owners’ Society of London, in one of its appeals to Par- 
liament, after expressing the opinion that the maritime greatness of 
England depended upon the maintenance of the navigation laws, said 
that if these laws were abolished, ** Rule Britannia would forever be 
expunged from our national songs, the glories of Duncan and Nelson 
would wither like the aspen-leaf, and fade like the Tyrian dye; and as 
none but Yankees, Swedes, Danes, and Norwegian sailors would be 
found in our ports, who would there be to fight our battles and defend 
our sea-girt shores?” 

Lord Brougham demanded of the Peers: “Are you prepared to 
abandon a system to which you owe so precious a possession, not only 
the foundation of your glory, the bulwark of your strength, but the 
protection of your very existence as a nation?” 

Mr. Disraeli, soon to assume the leadership of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons, on the death of Lord George Bent- 
inck, said: *“* There was nothing more fatal to national interests, than 
the recklessness of ignorance. He would not, indeed, sing ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ for fear of distressing Mr. Cobden, but he did not think 
the House would encore Yankee Doodle.” And, he concluded, ‘ At 
least, I will not incur the responsibility by my vote, of endangering 
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that empire gained by so much valor, and guarded by so much vigi- 
lance,—that empire broader than both the Americas, and wider than 
the farthest Ind, which was foreshadowed in its infancy by the genius 
of a Blake, and consecrated in its culminating glory by the blood of a 
Nelson,—the empire of the seas.” 

All honor to the men who resisted and overcame this tremendous 
opposition, and who, in spite of declamation and argument, jeremiad 
and sarcasm, invective and obloquy, pushed through this great measure 
of reform. It is not necessary to recall their utterances. It is not 
necessary to quote from their speeches ; but how amply are they vin- 
dicated in their enlightened and far-reaching action, by the vast indus- 
tries which, for the most part,since that time, have been developed on 
the banks of the Clyde and the Tyne and elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom ; by the improved character of British shipping, and by the 
advanced intelligence and skill of British seamen ; by the unprecedent- 
ed prosperity which, with occasional interruptions, the British ship- 
owning class has been enjoying; and by the steamship lines which 
plough the waters of every sea, and which have accomplished for Brit- 
ish supremacy on the ocean, what the most formidable naval arma- 
ments never could have done. 

Mr. Bright, at the unveiling, recently, of the statue of Cobden, erect- 
ed at Bradford by an American merchant, gave a graphic description 
of what a policy of freedom and fairness, succeeding to one of seclu- 
sion and selfishness, has done for England. 

“Tf,” he said, “* you cast your eye over the globe, what is it you 
see? Look at Canada, look at the United States, look on the Atlantic 
seaboard, or on the Pacific slope, look at Chili, look at the great and 
rich province of Bengal, look on the shore of the Black Sea and the 
Baltic; wherever rain falls or the sun shines, wherever there are mar- 
kets and granaries and harvest-fields, there are men and women every- 
where gathering that which comes to this country for the sustenance of 
our people; and our fleets traverse every sea, and visit every port, and 
bring us the food which, only thirty years ago, the laws of this civil- 
ized and Christian country denied to these people. You find in Holy 
Writ that ‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof” We have 
put Holy Writ into an Act of Parliament, and since then, of that ful- 
ness, every man and woman and little child in this country may freely 
and abundantly partake.” 

Is it not time for us in the United States to adopt more completely 
a policy which, within our own time, has been established and main- 
tained in another great commercial country with such brilliant suc- 
cess? Our navigation laws were enacted in imitation of, and in retal- 
iation against, the restrictive legislation of Great Britain. They 
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seemed to be necessary, for a time, as measures of defence, but they 
were adopted almost under protest. Any such plea of necessity as 
in the past may have been urged for their continuance, has long ceased 
to have force; and any useful purpose which, in other times, they may 
have served, has utterly disappeared from view. They are now only 
an anachronism and an hindrance. To the restrictions imposed by 
them upon the purchase and ownership of tonnage by American citi- 
zens, more than to any other one cause, must be attributed the fact 
that, while the steam commerce of other nations has been growing 
with marvellous rapidity, only two or three ocean steamers under the 
American flag are to-day engaged in the transatlantic trade, precisely 
the same number as there were in 1865, at the close of the civil war, 
and not so many as there were in 1855. It is their fault that almost 
countless millions of dollars have been paid by us to the citizens of 
other nationalities, for doing our ocean-carrying trade for us, a large 
part of which we ought to have been in a position to do for ourselves. 
It would seem to be the height of folly- for us to cling pertinaciously 
to any remnant of this worn-out system of legislation, the operation 
and effect of which have been and are so manifestly favorable to our 
commercial rivals, actually building them up at our expense, and 
which seem to be injurious only to ourselves. It was said by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, that restrictive legislation in England resulted 
from the desire to grasp at everything that could be obtained in com- 
merce ; ‘* a desire,” he added, * which had never been indulged without 
superinducing, again and again, its own punishment.” The naviga- 
tion laws of the United States, as we have intimated, may not have 
had their origin in just such a spirit as this; but their continuance on 
our statute-books during recent years has been prompted by narrow, 
selfish, and exclusive considerations, and the punishment which has 
followed has been most signal and severe. 





THE TARIFF QUESTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
PRESENT COMMERCIAL CRISIS. 
BY HORACE WHITE, OF CHICAGO. 
Read September 7, 1877. 

Discussion of the tariff question should undoubtedly be predicated 
upon the commercial and industrial condition of our country, which 
we all know is that of depression, discouragement, and even dismay. 
During the past four years the catalogue of bankruptcy has been drawn 
out in long lines of disaster. The industries of the country were 
never, in the memory of this generation, so smitten with paralysis. 
Our iron and coal trades are at the last gasp, as regards profitable 
employment to the labor and capital invested in them. Railway 
defaults have multiplied beyond all precedent, and the stockholders of 
these corporations have been pinched as they never were before. Our 
lake and river and coastwise carrying trades are in no better plight. 
The same distress prevails in the woollen trade, the lumber trade, the 
building trades, and the lesser branches of manufacturing industry. 
There has been a gigantic revolt of laboring men in the Middle and 
Western States, accompanied by bloodshed, pillage, and incendiarism, 
and the tramp, who was known five years ago only as a phenomenon 
of distant lands, like the gypsy and the brigand, has become one of 
the most dreaded institutions of the country. Real estate in cities 
and towns has fallen in price to such an extent that mortgages of five 
years’ duration most commonly take the whole property and leave the 
mortgagor in debt. The invariable concomitant of this state of 
things is an extremely low rate of interest for money. One and a half 
and two per cent. has frequently been the highest rate obtainable on 
call loans in the tity of New York, while mercantile paper has ranged 
considerably under six, and lately the spectacle was presented to us 
of a government loan being effected in our own midst at four per cent. 
to the extent of $68,000,000, after a few days’ advertising in the 
newspapers. Such a plethora and surplus of unused capital was 
never before dreamed of on this virgin continent, so called. Agricult- 
ure and the trades most closely connected with it, are, perhaps, receiv- 
ing fair returns for the capital and skill invested in them. These, and 
sundry branches of the export trade, are the only features in the dark 
landscape of our industry upon which the eye rests with any satisfac- 
tion. Allelse is a weary and aching mass of unemployed or half- 
employed capital, misdirected talent, and underpaid labor, to which 
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commerce gives the generic name of glut. After two centuries and a 
half of continuous immigration from foreign lands, even that source 
of gain has failed us, and some hundreds of our own more enterprising 
artisans have migrated within a year to Australia and the British 
islands, in search of employment. The condition of things abroad is 
akin toourown. The crisis which commenced in 1873, after a long 
period of reckless speculation and inflated prices, visited England, 
Germany, and the Austro-Hungarian empire with severe distress, and 
has finally gnawed its way into France. The latter country, fortified 
by the careful, hoarding, non-speculative habits of her people, seemed 
for a season to have escaped entirely from a tornado which ravaged 
the greater part of the commercial world. But with the gradual 
impoverishment of her customers she has been restricted to a narrower 
market for her products, and compelled to accept lower prices for the 
diminished quantity. Hence we hear complaints from nearly all parts 
of that usually prosperous land. Neither England nor Germany has 
given any considerable signs of a revival of trade, yet I judge from 
some personal observation, and from the statements of trade journals 
on both sides of the water, that whatever nay be the nominal rate of 
wages there and here, there are more people out of employment in this 


country, who are willing to work, than in England and Germany added 
together. At all events, we have lost our distinction among nations 
as the country in which there is work and bread for all. 


I. 

Let us first take a brief survey of the commercial crisis in which 
we have been wallowing since 1873. Although much has been written 
on the subject of commercial crises, and their history has been care- 
fully collated by English, French, and German publicists, there is. 
perhaps no department of political economy so obscure and so little 
understood. Why is it that for some years the whole commercial 
world is in a state of bounding prosperity, and then suddenly plunges 
into an abyss of bankruptcy, poverty, and distress, without any per- 
ceptible external cause? It is commonly supposed, and is maintained 
by some economists of note, that waste of capital, such as bad invest- 
ments in railways, public improvements, wars, etc., are the responsible 
and true cause of the periodical collapse of trade and industry. These 
are, indeed, the usual forerunners and accompaniments of the com- 
mercial crisis, but they cannot be the cause. A country cannot invest 
more than its annual surplus in new railways, factories, mines, build- 
ings, etc., nor can it spend more than its annual surplus in war. By 
annual surplus is meant that part of the annual production which 
remains after feeding, clothing, and maintaining all the inhabitants. 
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True, something may be borrowed from abroad for such investments, 
but the borrowed portion is really an investment of the lending coun- 
try. Commercial crises makes no distinction between borrowing 
countries and lending countries. Indeed, they strike the lending 
countries oftenest, but they strike both impartially. I think it must 
be admitted as mathematically true, that a country cannot possibly 
invest in fixed capital, such as new railways, or waste in war, or in 
any manner whatsoever, more than it produces annually over and 
above its annual consumption. But if the country should deliberately 
sink its annual surplus in the sea, such a proceeding would have no 
tendency to bring on a crisis. It would merely leave the country at 
the end of the year where it was at the beginning. It would be 
neither richer nor poorer, nor would there be anything in the transac- 
tion to cause banks to suspend, and merchants to fail, and factories 
to close their doors. If, in addition to its own surplus, it should 
throw into the sea a stated amount of property borrowed from some 
other country, the case would be scarcely different. The lending 
country would lose what it had contributed, and so far as it had based 
its future business arrangements on a return of the property loaned, 
it would have planted the seeds of a commercial crisis in its own 
midst ; Dut no such effect would be produced in the borrowing country, 
since no expectations could grow out of property deliberately destroyed, 
and no liabilities could be created upon it beyond the immediate 
and sole liability of the individual borrowers to the individual lenders. 
But if the absolute sinking and destruction of our surplus capital 
would have no tendency to bring on a crisis, a fortiori, the more or 
less bad and unprofitable investment of such capital would not, taken 
by itself, produce such result. 

But if badly invested capital or wasted and sunken capital is treated 
in the imaginations of men as having been well invested, as being 
saved and as available to meet future engagements, so that debts are 
contracted upon the basis of what does not in fact exist, we have one 
of the principal ingredients of the modern commercial crisis. There. 
have been crises of great severity in countries where there had been 
no loss of capital in the aggregate either by bad investments or by 
the waste of war, but merely a temporary craze pervading society, 
and causing people to put exaggerated and fanciful values upon things, 
and to make contracts payable in dollars or pounds sterling, with none 
but imaginary assets. The South Sea bubble, so called in England, 
the Mississippi bubble in France, and the tulip mania of Holland, 
were of this nature, consisting in a general agreement among people 
to consider things worth thousands of pounds, or francs, that were 
worth only hundreds, or nothing at all. Pounds and francs, however, 
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are invariable quantities, and after the madness has run a certain 
course, and the variable quantities — the Mississippi stock, the South 
Sea stock, and the tulip bulbs —come to be soberly compared with 
the pounds and franes, bankruptcy and ruin stalk through the market- 
places. False estimates of the worth of things, as measured by 
money, are part and parcel of commercial crises ; so that we may safely 
set it down as one of the causes of our present condition, that for 
some years prior to 1873 we had been marking up our property of 
various kinds, and agreeing to pay dollars when we really had only 
half-dollars to pay with. We had created a great many needless rail- 
ways, and other permanent improvements, it is true; but the difliculty 
was not that we had built them, but that we considered them worth as 
many dollars as they cost, and had entered into obligations based 
npon that mistaken notion. The productive powers of the country 
were then and are now equal to the task of creating all those improve- 
ments, without diminishing the volume of circulating capital or drain- 
ing its source of supply, and therefore without cramping trade. 

What should have caused us to commence marking up prices during 
a long period prior to 1873 would be an interesting inquiry, but the 
only answer I can give here is that certain races of men, and particu- 
larly the Anglo-Saxon race, are extremely sanguine in the commercial 
sense, and much given to speculation and to doing business on credit. 
We know for a fact that they oscillate between periods of high pros- 
perity and extreme depression with a sort of mechanical regularity. 
They seem to accumulate wealth very rapidly for a season, and then 
they find themselves entangled in debts which they cannot pay. The 
sponge of bankruptcy is slowly and painfully applied to the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, and then, after more or less suffering, they 
take a new start for a fresh plunge. I do not think that either the 
tariff or the currency, vicious as they are, brought on the present 
crisis, because we have had similar crises when neither the tariff nor 
the currency was faulty ; and other countries enjoying both free trade 
and metallic money, are now in substantially the same plight as our- 
selves. These commercial phenomena must be studied inductively by 
finding what particular facts are common to them in all times and 
places. Tariffs and currencies are not common to them everywhere. 
Therefore all we can say is that a bad tariff and a bad currency prob- 
ably aggravate a crisis when it comes, and may hasten its coming. 
We know that a good tariff and a good currency will not prevent its 
coming. It is small satisfaction to recall that the advocates of protec- 
tion trumpeted the present tariff as the infallible preventive and patent 
medicine of panics and financial revulsions. Nobody has the hardi- 
hood to claim that the present crisis was brought on by the want of a 
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tariff sufficiently high for the public needs. While the framers and 
friends of the present tariff, in so far as they claimed for it any virtue 
in warding off panics and crises, are convicted before the whole people 
of gross quackery, I do not charge upon them the responsibility of 
bringing us into our present misery ; I shall endeavor to show, how- 
ever, that the speediest, if not the only way out of it, is to abandon 
their policy, to strike off the shackles they have imposed upon com- 
merce, to open the door, and give to the unparalleled resources and 
the unsurpassed skill of this country a fair chance in the markets of 
the world. 
Ir. 

The next point to be considered is the reason, if we can discover it, 
why the present crisis holds on so long; why the depression deepens 
and increases instead of wearing itself out, as previous ones have done. 
It is now four years since pay-day commenced, and since so vast a 
multitude were found unable to pay. The bankruptcy courts have 
been grinding six days in every week since September, 1873, and the 
grist is scarcely diminished in volume. Less than three years sufficed 
to clear away the wrecks of 1857, and to bring in a season of fair 
prosperity. The difference, I apprehend, consists in this, that in 1857 
we still had a vast, undeveloped country to employ our surplus capital 
and labor, and likewise a very considerable market for our manufact- 
ures abroad. At that time the Mississippi River was the western limit, 
not of settlement indeed, but of anything that could be called thorough 
cultivation and improvement, while east of that line there were great 
gaps in Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and lesser ones in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania to be filled up, and as the saying is, ‘ devel- 
oped,” by population, by railways, and all the machinery of civilized 
life. Here and further westward was to be found remuneration for 
capital and labor, and both came in abundance as soon as the débris 
of 1857 was gotten out of the way. Since that time we have pushed 
settlement to the interior of Kansas and Nebraska. Minnesota and 
Iowa have become populous States. Colorado has become a thrifty 
community. The continent has been opened by railways. California 
is, or claims to be, overcrowded with laborers. There are still many 
gaps to be filled, and perhaps the boundary from which agricultural 
products can be carried with profit to the seaboard has not been over- 
passed. But the conditions favorable to rapid recovery in 1857 no 
longer exist. Remuneration for capital and labor on our own soil no 
longer abounds in the full measure of former epochs, and although we 
cannot claim a dense population, it would seem to be as dense as we 
can find any present employment for. Expansion is one of the 
necessities of healthy trade, and is peculiarly the present necessity 
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of American trade. And since it is not to be found in any sufficient 
measure on our own soil, we must look to the outer world for it. 

When the question is asked, Why does not business revive? it is 
an adequate and perfectly scientific answer to say that our commerce 
is confined within limits too small for its healthy action. Those de- 
partments of industry which have access to foreign markets are fairly 
remunerative and prosperous. All others are endeavoring to find 
sustenance and support within the narrow confines of our own popula- 
tion, and are perishing like rats in a cage, where there is full liberty 
to increase and multiply, but where only a fixed quantity of corn is 
supplied each day. This figure of speech, so effectively used by Per- 
ronet Thompson in the time of the anti-corn law league, is well 
descriptive of the condition of American manufacturing industry to-day 
under the fostering care of the protectionists. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has shown, in an admirable series of papers, how the tariff has operat- 
ed to cripple our export trade in cotton goods, and Mr. David A. Wells 
has given repeated and forcible illustrations of its crushing effect upon: 
other departments of manufacturing industry. The statistician of the 
New York custom-house, Mr. J. S. Moore, has called attention to the 
fact that our yearly manufacturing product has risen from $57.25-100 
per capita in 1860 to $111 per capita in 1870. That the consuming 
capacity of the country has risen in no such ratio, is proved by the 
deathlike silence of two-thirds of our iron furnaces, by the moribund 
state of our woollen industry, by the break-down of our coal companies, 
by the distress of nearly all classes of operatives, and by the activity 
of the sheriff and auctioneer in all our manufacturing centres. That 
the country was able to use manufactured goods to the amout of $111 
per capita in 1870 is true, but it was not able to pay for them, and 
when the dispensation of credit came to an end, and the tide of sur- 
plus rolled back upon the producers, they were smothered in their own 
honey. 

I hold it to be too well established for argument, that the manufact- 
uring capacity of this country, especially in the iron, woollen, and cot- 
ton trades, is far in excess of our domestic needs, and that a market 
must be found abroad for the overplus, or else the existing paralysis 
and misery will continue indefinitely. Just now we are told that large 
crops are being harvested in the West, and that when they come for- 
ward we shall have better times. Large crops in the West, if fair 
prices are obtained, will be good for the West—good for the producers, 
the carriers, and the dealers—and will enable them to increase their 
purchases of manufactured goods to some extent if they choose to do 
so; but since the condition of the agricultural classes of the West has 
not been markedly distressing during the last three or four years, I do not 
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anticipate any notable increase of purchases in that quarter, however 
favorable the harvest may be, or however steady the foreign demand 
for our breadstuffs. That our real and pressing need is access to the 
markets of the great world, is recognized by an increasing number of 
those who are classed as protectionists. The demand for such an out- 
let is met with in the press almost daily, and is not infrequently echoed 
by our statesmen. Not long since the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives addressed a letter to certain citizens of Galveston, Texas, 
directing their attention to the recondite fact that while the countries 
south of us on the American continent have a foreign trade amounting 
to $520,000,000, only $112,000,000 of it comes to the United States, 
and of this fraction only $37,000,000 is carried in American vessels. 
Mr. Randall considers this fact discreditable to our enlightenment, and 
so far I agree with him. 

The same subject has been treated in a more elaborate manner by 
the Secretary of State in an “interview” published in the Philadel- 
phia ** Press.” The Secretary observes that of our 714 iron furnaces, 
478 are out of blast, representing an idle capital of $100,000,000. 
The pressing need of the country, he says, is a foreign market for the 
surplus products of our manufactories. But he adds that * what we 
want is not protection or free trade, but full trade.” Since any ideas 
put forth by so eminent a logician as Mr. Evarts will be spread far 
and wide, it becomes necessary to note the distinction he draws be- 
tween free trade and full trade. The latter he considers wholesome, 
but the former pernicious. Now, in the domain of commerce, protec- 
tion and restriction are interchangeable terms, meaning exactly the 
same thing, while free trade signifies the opposite. Consequently the 
idea which the Secretary has clothed in such politic phraseology is that 
what we want is not trade without shackles, but plenty of trade with 
plenty of shackles. What we want in a swift runner is not freedom of 
limbs, but a high rate of speed with his feet in a sack. Alas, Mr. 
ivarts, the conditions of full trade are those of free trade—the freer 
the fuller, and the fuller the freer. You can have a little more foreign 
trade by taking off a few restrictions, and you can have much more by 
taking off many restrictions. 

The Secretary proceeds to say that he will instruct our diplomatic 
and consular officers to inquire into the wants of foreign countries, 
with a view to the development of a market for American products, 
and that he hopes to do something useful through trade conventions. 
Let us thankfully accept any information coming through consuls and 
ministers, which has escaped the notice of merchants, and which may 
lead to the opening of new markets, but let us not depend upon it for 
speedy relief. Trade conventions, otherwise called reciprocity treaties, 
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are doses of free trade taken here and there, and are supposed to be 
consistent with very pronounced views on the subject of protection. 
If I understand the views and feelings of free-traders in this country, 
they are not disposed to quarrel with anybody as to phrases and the 
names of things, nor to fight over again the battles of the past. While 
preferring free trade on the large scale, they are willing to take it in 
parcels, provided public rather than private interests are consulted in 
the adjustment. I took pains a few years ago to visit Washington 
and spend some time in the vain effort to secure the ratification of a 
reciprocity treaty with Canada, which, while advantageous to the 
United States, and therefore deserving of adoption independently of 
any other fact, would have been accepted by Canada in lieu of all 
claims for fishing privileges under the treaty of Washington. I men- 
tion this by way of notifying gentlemen of the protectionist bias, that 
I have no opposition to offer to trade conventions per se. <A reci- 
procity treaty was concluded with the Hawaiian Islands last year, 
where public revenue was sacrificed to private gain in a most objec- 
tionable manner, showing how important it is that legislation on the 
subject of trade should receive its first consideration in the presence of 
the people, rather than in the private correspondence of the Execu- 
tive, and the secret sessions of the Senate. But free trade has no 
objections to offer to commercial treaties in the abstract; on the con- 
trary, welcomes them as tentative steps to a treaty with the whole 


family of man. 
KL. 


In what way will our foreign trade be promoted by striking off or 
lowering protective duties? How are markets to be found abroad for 
the surplus of our manufactories by overhauling the tariff? Since a 
protecting duty is an obstacle to foreign trade, and has no other design 
or purpose, the repeal of it is the removal of an impediment like the 
dredging of a sand-bar which stops up the harbor. Then if there be 
any commerce in the wide world desiring to come in, it can come, and 
if there be none, nobody is harmed. If any comes in, something will 
necessarily go out to pay for it, and since the foreign country will not 
take greenbacks, it must necessarily take the products of our industry. 
There is no danger of foreign countries taking more of our railroad 
bonds in exchange for their goods, nor with money at four per cent. 
interest at home, is there likely to be any further large export of our 
national securities. Consequently whatever we buy from abroad we 
must pay for with our products, our industry, our employment. All 
this is simple enough. It is equivalent to saying that where you buy 
you must also sell. The converse is equally true, that where you 
would sell, there you must also buy. If you would sell large to South 
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America, you must buy largely from her. The buying will push on the 
selling, and the selling the buying. If you would sell largely to the 
world, you must buy largely from the world. There is no mystery 
here. It is all the A B C of commerce. 

As to manufactures in particular, or rather that class of manufact- 
ures which are non-exportable by reason of their cost, it is to be 
observed that protection, which usually begins by imposing duties on 
a few articles just to give them a start, always enlarges its sphere 
and takes in other articles, till presently the advantage intended to be 
given to the first recipients is neutralized, or perhaps more than neu- 
tralized, by duties on their tools and materials. Parasites fasten 
upon them, and smaller ones upon these, according to the well-known 
ditty, ad infinitum. The woollen manufacturer asks for his little 
bounty and gets it; then the wool grower asks for his; and then the 
maker of looms and spindles asks for his; and then the compounder 
of dyestuffs and chemicals asks for his; and then the lumberman, the 
nail-maker, the coal-miner, the glass-blower, the soap-boiler, and a 
whole battalion of tramps come along, begging for broken victuals at 
the expense, more or less, of the woollen manufacturer. No wonder 
he grows haggard year by year, and finally reaches the state of imbe- 
cility where he and his tormenters come together and vow that they 
will never abandon each other or the system whereby they have col- 
lectively turned out so much pauper labor, and lost so much money. 
He sees the British manufacturer getting his wool, his machinery, his 
dyestuffs and chemicals, and everything else free of duty, and pour- 
ing into the United States no inconsiderable quantity of woollen goods 
over the top of a seventy per cent. duty. With this frightful specta- 
cle before him, he says to his fellow-members at their annual meeting: 
“We are almost starved to death now: what would become of us 
without the tariff?” Substantially the same is the coward ejaculation 
of all the protected classes, although a few, the manufacturing chem- 
ists for instance—the quinine, calomel, and castor-oil convention— 
have expressed their willingness to cease taxing the sick if other 
trades will cease taxing the chemists. They will consent to a light- 
ening of burdens all around, but not to a special exemption of inva- 
lids. I agree with them in the hope that the relief may extend to 
crippled industries as well as to the patients in our hospitals and sick 
rooms. 

Now, I make the broad assertion, that this country is too large for 
protection. Whatever it may have been in times »ast,—and while 
cherishing my own views in that behalf, I shall not seek to prolong or 
embitter the controversy by holding out any red flag to those who 
consider our manufacturing development due to the protective sys- 
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tem,—we have now too much capital, too much skill, too great natural 
resources, too much labor, and too many idle furnaces and factories 
to furnish the basis for the longer continuance of this system. In the 
matter of coal, which is the principal factor of both manufacturing 
and maritime power, we stand toward Great Britain in the ratio of 
387 to 1. That is to say, we have, according to the careful computa- 
tions of Professor Rogers, thirty-seven times as much of this powerful 
and indispensable ingredient of manufacturing prosperity available to 
our purposes as England has. The facilities for mining and deliver- 
ing coal exist here in as great perfection as in any other country, and 
the price of coal is lower in New York than in London, lower in Phil- 
adelphia than in Manchester, lower in Pittsburg than in Sheflield. 
The ores of iron, which may be called the next great element of manu- 
facturing and maritime strength, are found here in such boundless 
profusion and variety, and so admirably situated with reference to 
smelting, that the producer is puzzled by the very abundance of the 
advantages offered to him. Our food-producing powers are so much 
greater than those of our competitors, that our grain and meat will 
bear twelve hundred miles of inland transportation and handling, and 
three thousand miles of water-carriage, and still leave a profit to the 
grower. As regards cotton, timber, petroleum, salt, copper, zinc, 
naval stores, and the precious metals, what country, or what section 
of the earth’s surface, furnishes so profuse a display? It would not 
be far out of the way to say that the United States of America con- 
tain greater natural resources available to the hand of man than all 
Europe combined. What gorgon is it then that forbids us to compete 
boldly with Europe as a manufacturing power, not only in our own 
markets, but in the four quarters of the globe? 

Perhaps I shall hear some voice piping, from long force of habit, 
the abused words, ** pauper labor of Europe.” Well, our resources in 
the way of pauper labor are quite equal to our other resources, I 
think, and no whit inferior to those of England. I have not taken the 
trouble to inquire into the nominal rates of wages in the two countries, 
because such inquiries lead to no satisfaction. The cost of living, the 
efficiency of the labor performed, and the nearness of markets, are all 
elements to be taken into account in determining what wages the 
manufacturer can pay, or the laborer exact. But on the score of pau- 
per labor, I am sure no great manufacturing country can claim much 
pre-eminence over us at the present time, and I dismiss the argument 
drawn from the ‘ pauper labor of Europe” as too pitiful to be dealt 
with except in the way of sarcasm, and too painful even for that. 

Nor can anybody affirm that we are at any disadvantage as regards 
accumulated capital, with $100,000,000 of capital lying dead in iron 
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furnaces alone. Surely no capital can be cheaper than that, since the 
cost of lighting the fires is the only expenditure needed to set up the 
business. With money at four per cent. interest on government loans, 
and four and a half to six on mercantile paper, it is safe to assume 
that it is not want of capital that stands in our way. But the 
plethora of capital, it may be argued, so unusual, so unheard of in 
this country, must be a temporary circumstance. I hope so, indeed, 
and in order that it may be so, I insist that markets must be found for 
its employment outside the forty millions of our own people, and 
among the thousand millions of the habitable globe. 

It cannot be said that we lack manufacturing skill, and that the 
clumsiness of our artisans must be supplemented and offset by pro- 
tecting duties. The testimony of foreign commissions, judges, and 
experts at the Philadelphia Exposition is nearly unanimous in praise 
of the dexterity, ingenuity, versatility and economy of our exhibitors. 
The inventive genius of our people is proverbial, and it may safely 
be said that no country is doing more to enslave the clements and 
bid the forces of nature toil for man than ours. ‘It would be fool- 
ish,” says the report of the British Commissioner, * not to recognize 
the fact that at Philadelphia, Great Britain was in the face of her 
most powerful rival in manufactures.” 

The report of the Swiss Commissioner is in the nature of a lament 
over the superiority of our artisans, our machinery, our methods, as 
compared with those of his own countrymen. I venture to add that 
no American came away from that stupendous museum of industry 


with the fear that any other nation surpasses us in manufacturing 
skill, either native or acquired. 


Iv. 

If, then, we have the natural resources, the capital, and the skill, 
together with an over-supply of cheap labor, what is it that prevents 
us from entering into competition as manufacturers with England and 
Western Europe in any market whatsoever? Why do we not remove 
the self-created impediment to foreign commerce, misnamed protection ? 
It is only a vote in Congress that is needed to remove it. This is all 
that is required to dredge the legal sand-bars out of all our harbors. 
Not a dollar of money is wanted from the national treasury, or else- 
where. On the contrary, much money might be saved by dispensing 
with protection. Why do we not sweep it off the statute-book, or at 
all events commence paring it down, with a view to a tariff for revenue 
only? Many months ago I ventured the opinion* that freedom of 
trade was one of the main conditions of a revival of business in the 


* In the “Fortnightly Review,” June, 1876. 
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United States. I now go further, and say that it is the condition sine 
qua non,—the indispensable necessity, in comparison with which all 
the currency panaceas going, metallic and non-metallic, are quack 
medicines and nostrums. Nobody can deprecate more earnestly than 
myself the evils of an irredeemable currency, but for reasons already 
stated, I do not think that the currency either brought on the crisis or 
keeps it on. The worst evil of an irredeemable currency is the ever- 
present fear that it may be arbitrarily increased in volume; that the 
blind Cyclops of popular ignorance may in his anguish force an equally 
blind Congress to multiply bits of paper upon us, under the delusion 
that the country will then be able to consume more coal and iron and 
cloth, and hence to pay better wages than before. I hold it to be 
likewise a delusion, though a harmless one, to suppose that altering 
our medium of exchange from paper to coin will increase the quantities 
of things exchanged. We are exhorted to believe that it will restore 
confidence, and induce capitalists to embark in new enterprises. New 
enterprises mean, of course, new or further production of things to be 
sold, used, and consumed. But it happens that capitalists are already 
producing more of these things than can be sold, used, or consumed, 
and when any new demand springs up capital makes small difficulty 
of supplying it on account of the currency. It is most desirable on 
other grounds that coin payments should be restored, but the expecta- 
tion which so many indulge that specie resumption will charm away 
these hard times, is not well founded. 

The reason why we do not abandon the doctrine of protection is 
probably explained by a national trait, which the latest foreign com- 
mentator on our character and institutions has pointed out. Dr. Von 
Holst says that when Americans have once accepted a doctrine as true, 
they cling to it long after its falsity has been demonstrated. Perhaps 
we are not the only people of whom this may be said. It was a favor- 
ite idea of Jefferson’s administration to humble England by laying an 
embargo on our own commerce. As England sought to cripple and 
restrict our foreign trade by her orders in council, we thought it would 
be wise to extinguish it entirely by our own act. This was one of the 
doctrines accepted as true by our ancestors, and accordingly adhered 
to long after bankruptcy had ravaged our seaports, and not abandoned 
till hunger and despair scourged them from it. <A protective tariff is 
a lesser embargo, and it may be that more bankruptcy, more hunger, 
and new riots will be needed to uproot the deep prejudices which cluster 
around it. In sonie quarters pride of opinion is to be overcome; in 
others the inveterate cowardice which protection engenders stands in 
the way. Some trades are enabled to monopolize the domestic markets 
by means of the tariff, and sell their surplus to foreigners at lower 
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rates than they charge home consumers. Others, by dint of superior 
finesse, have gained advantages over their fellows in the tariff legisla- 
tion, which they are not willing to exchange for anything they can see 
in foreign trade, however prosperous. Then there are trades not suited 
to the country, which have been forced into a dropsical, hydrocephalic 
growth by enormous duties—trades in which the producer and the 
smuggler wage a never-ending contest, and where the laborer is most 
commonly on a strike. All these may be expected to resist any change 
in a system ruinous to the country and eventually to themselves. 
Nevertheless the forces of gaunt penury are working for free trade 
among us, as they did in England before Robert Peel abandoned pro- 
tection. I hold it historically true, that Great Britain learned the les- 
son of free trade, not through her head, but through her stomach. 
Her Adam Smiths and her Huskissons educated the few, but famine 
was the schoolmaster of the million. The mighty pressure of our 
resources, our idle capital, our unemployed labor, is bearing down upon 
the wall erected against foreign trade. It will burst that barrier ere- 
long, and it is for the protected classes to say whether the work shall 
be done with their consent and assistance, or in the face of their oppo- 
sition. 

If anybody can show how else our industrial condition is to be 
improved — how else than by selling our surplus in foreign countries 
and by consequence taking our pay in the product of foreign countries 
—let him expound the process. Many hazy devices are offered for 
our acceptance, but when subjected to the test, how will this plan cause 
the American people to consume more than they do now, so that the 
surplus of our mills, mines, and factories shall find a market? they are 
shown to be visionary and delusive. It may be asked, How will free 
trade enable foreigners to consume more of our products than they do 
now? I answer, By furnishing them at less cost, less by the amount 
of the taxes levied upon them directly and indirectly under the tariff. 
But if free trade should not enable foreigners to buy more of our prod- 
ucts, we could not buy more of theirs; therefore no harm would be 
done. ‘But there would be an immediate inundation of foreign 
goods,” says some protected manufacturer. Let us not forever argue 
inacircle. It has already been shown that we have all the conditions 
requisite for competing successfully with other manufacturing coun- 
tries. The only point in which we differ from them, is in the multiplic- 
ity of taxes and artificial burdens that we impose upon ourselves under 
the name of protection. Strike off these taxes, remove these burdens, 
make revenue the sole object of the tariff, then, if there be any indus- 
try still alive which cannot hold its own, there will be the best grounds 
for believing that it is not adapted to the country, that it is an exotic 
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and a parasite, and so let it perish; we shall be better off without it. 
If the protected classes cannot assist in the work of tariff reform, if 
they would rather lie where they are, “till famine and the ague eat 
them up,” the country, I am persuaded, will nevertheless take it up 
without their help, and without much delay. 

The suggestion has been thrown out by interested parties and main- 
tained with considerable force in the lobbies of Congress, that new 
markets should be opened by subsidies from the national treasury to 
new railway and canal companies. The construction of these railways 
and canals, it is alleged, would create a demand for iron, timber, and 
labor, and “‘ set the wheels of industry in motion.” This is one of the 
half-truths with which impudence commonly arms itself when it goes 
to Washington to get something it ought not to have. The burning 
of the Pittsburg depots, cars, round-houses, and machine-shops will 
create as much demand for iron, timber, and labor, in order to replace 
what has been destroyed, and will set as many wheels of industry in 
motion as the building of two hundred miles of new railway. The 
burning of Chicago, a few years ago, furnished more employment than 
the whole oft the Texas and Pacific railway could supply, even if it 
were subsidized to the full measure of its projectors’ wishes. But as 
nobody would think of burning up property in order to create a 
demand for labor, or of engaging in unprofitable and unnecessary work 
for that end, the argument for subsidies from Congress, based upon 
the need of helping the suffering and prostrated iron workers, is fatally 
defective. There are many reasons for refusing to vote such subsi- 
dies, but the only one appropriate to be considered here is that the 
relief ends when the subsidy ends. Some few wheels of industry will 
revolve as long as the artificial stimulus lasts, and then they will cease 
to turn, and the silence will be profounder than before. Not so with 
the remedy which looks to the four quarters of the globe for a market, 
and which builds up its own demand by offering a market in return to 
the endless family of man. We offer a self-sustaining remedy which 
costs not a dollar. 

It may be asked, Why is it that Great Britain, which enjoys free 
trade, is, like ourselves, suffering from severe commercial depression? 
What reason is there to suppose, looking at her condition, that we 
should be any better off if we too should adopt free trade? I have 
already stated that commercial crises come upon countries regardless 
of their tariffs or their currencies. They are the products of specula- 
tion, inflated prices, miscalculation, erroneous comparison of the values 
of things with the value of money. When they come they upset 
nearly all business arrangements whatsoever, cause nearly everybody 
to economize, restrict the demand for commodities to the narrowest 
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limits, and throw people out of employment. This may happen 
under a high tariff or a low one, or under no tariff at all. But when 
it does happen, Which country has the better chance for recovery, — the 
one which is restricted, as much as the law can restrict it, toa home 
market of forty millions, or the one which is encouraged and accus- 
tomed to trade with every human being on earth? It is needless to 
answer this question on a priort grounds. We are already informed 
officially that English pauperism is decreasing — that it has decreased 
materially during the past year. Is any one bold enough to say that 
ours has not increased during thesame time? Yet the British Islands, 
scarcely larger in area than the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and not more richly endowed by nature, though pestered by land 
monopoly and many crippling old-time prejudices that we know noth- 
ing of, sustain a population of thirty-two millions of people — three- 
fourths that of our entire country. The timidity which protection 
breeds will naturally exclaim that Great Britain has already monopo- 
lized the markets of the world, and that it is of no use for us to con- 
test their possession with her; but with the example of American cot- 
ton goods selling at Manchester— an example which protectionists 
are fond of parading as a vindication of their theories —the public 
may reasonably conclude that we can compete with her in Asia and 
South America, or even in Iowa and Minnesota. But the advantages 
we seek are not merely those of successful competition with other 
countries in producing the same things which they produce. Still 
greater benefits are to be obtained by the free exchange of commodi- 
ties which we can produce at least cost, for those which other countries 
can produce at least cost — as for instance, the exchange of American 
cutlery for East Indian jute, or American wagons for South American 
wool, or American sewing-machines for English tin, or American loco- 
motives for Russian hemp. Upon all or most of this species of trade, 
the manacles of the tariff have likewise been loaded — whether igno- 
rantly or designedly makes no difference. 

In conclusion, I repeat, this country is too large for protection. Its 
resources, both natural and acquired, are swelling with the pains of a 
giant against the artificial barriers which now close them in. That 
they will soon burst their bonds and find their outlet and satisfaciion 
in freedom of trade, either with the help and consent of the protected 
classes, or spite of their resistance, is my confident expectation. 
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CUSTOMS LAWS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 
Read at Saratoga, September 7, 1877. 
BY HENRY D. HYDE, OF BOSTON. 


It is not proposed in this paper to discuss the relative merits of 
different systems for raising money for the use of the government, nor 
to enter into any consideration of the comparative merits of free trade 
and protection. But recognizing the fact that the custom-house does, 
and for a long time will, stand at the gateways of every nation of im- 
portance, I purpose to discuss briefly its present administration in our 
own country, with the hope that thereby a public interest may be 
awakened to revise the system, and make practical what heretofore 
has been complicated and inefficient. The custom-house and its 
administration is the great business institution of the land. Not 
merely does the foreigner obtain his first impressions of our institu- 
tions by coming at once in contact with it; but, more or less directly, 
it reaches every citizen. If we except the post-office, it is the tangi- 
ble form of government with which our people are most familiar. 
The character of the government, its integrity or morality, is here 
tested and decided upon. The bonds of loyalty and affection, which 
in a republic should bind every citizen to the government, are here 
either strengthened or weakened. 

In 1789, by the Act of July 4, Congress laid the foundation of our 
present customs system; and Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, gave the law practical operation. At that time it 
was a temporary expedient to raise money for pressing wants, and had 
not become a part of the settled policy of the government. The 
duties collected amounted to only about four millions of dollars annu- 
ally. It can therefore readily be seen that a system adapted to the 
collection of four millions, upon a limited number of articles, has be- 
come unwieldy and inefficient when used to collect two hundred mil- 
lions from more than twenty-five hundred different articles, through 
widely separated Custom-Houses. 

By the present, tariff we collect duties on about 1,505 different arti- 
cles specifically enumerated, and on about 1,000 more not separately 
mentioned, but included in general provisions of law. The duties 
collected are either specific, ad valorem, or compound; that is, both 
specific and ad valorem. Of the 1,505 articles previously mentioned, 
823 pay ad valorem duties of from 10 to 75 per cent., 541 pay specific 
duties, and 141 pay compound duties. 
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The first needed change in the law which it is proposed to consider 
is that relating to the above classification of duties. 

It is of the highest importance that the law fixing the duties should 
be alike plain to the merchant and to the officer charged with its 
administration ; that the duties should be uniform and definite, and 
not depend upon the judgment or estimates of officials, especially 
when there is a large margin for difference of opinion. Again, when- 
ever there is an opportunity for a difference of opinion, there is also 
an opportunity for fraud; and most of the frauds attempted upon the 
government have arisen in connection with the estimate of value or 
damage, or when some imperfect standard of measurement or classifi- 
cation has been used. 

When the duties are specific, that is, so much per pound, per gallon, 
or per yard, it is very easy to determine what is due upon a given 
importation. The merchant, in making his calculations or selling to 
arrive, knows definitely the amount to be paid at whatever port the 
goods may be entered; and the purchaser is alike informed. The 
objection generally made to specific duties is that they discriminate 
against low-priced goods, since they require those that cost but a 
small sum to pay an equal amount of duty with those that cost, per- 
haps, many times as much; but it is believed that these articles, if 
any, from which a fair and reasonable specific duty cannot be col- 
lected, could better be placed on the free list, rather than that so large 
a portion of our whole customs system should be encumbered by the 
collection of ad valorem and compound duties. 

Whenever the duties are ad valorem or compound, the importer, if a 
purchaser, is required in his entry to state the cost or invoice price of 
the goods, or the market value at the time of exportation in the lead- 
ing markets of the country from which the goods are exported, which- 
ever is the higher. Of course this provision of law furnishes a great 
temptation to undervalue the goods in the invoice. The appraiser, if 
he merely follows the invoice, soon becomes the dupe of the importer ; 
if he seeks to determine the value for himself, he is often incompetent ; 
and the result is a wide difference of value at the same time, for the 
same goods, at different ports of entry. It thus happens that one 
importer obtains a great advantage over another; or else the trade 
learns of the opportunity, and all goods of that class, wherever 
intended for sale or distribution, are entered through a particular port. 
By a recent law, certain towns or cities in the interior have been 
designated as places where goods may be entered and duties paid, 
being transported in bond from the seaboard. The purpose of this 
law was, of course, to accommodate local merchants; but recently it 
appeared that substantially all of a certain class of goods were being 
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entered at one of these inland custom-houses in the West, for the 
reason that a local appraiser placed so low a valuation upon the goods 
that those intended for the eastern markets could bear the expense of 
transportation both ways, and be sold cheaper than if entered and 
duties paid at one of the custom-houses on the seaboard. Thus the 
value of the goods, which should be uniform and certain, fluctuates, 
to the annoyance and loss of both the government and importers. 

Compound duties are specially objectionable, as they embody and 
include the evils of both the ad valorem and specific systems. If ad 
valorem duties were abolished, nearly all of the difficulties and embar- 
rassments arising from the ascertainment of value would disappear 
without special changes of law. If ad valorem duties are to remain, 
as perhaps they will for the present, there can be no question of the 
necessity of a change of the Jaw in many particulars. The custom- 
house, as has been said, is a great business establishment, dealing 
with enormous values, and touching the industries of the whole world. 
Originally organized for a limited business, Congress has sought from 
time to time to enlarge its sphere, without changing its methods to 
adapt it to the increase of business, or without recognizing the fact 
that, with a hundred years and the introduction of steam and the tele- 
graph, the business of the world has been thoroughly revolutionized. 
What would be said if our country refused to recognize the railroad, 
but insisted upon canal and wagon transportation for all inland 
freights, awaking only to the knowledge that steel is better than iron 
for wagon tires? 

Take again the difficulty of determining the value of goods which 
the purchaser in a foreign country seeks to import. As the law now 
is, he is to pay duties on the cost, provided the market has not 
advanced at the time of importation; if it has advanced, he must pay 
upon the market value in the country of export. For example, if the 
market falls, the cost price is to determine the value. If it advances, 
and the advance may, from war or some other cause, be very sudden, 
the market price in a foreign country is to be ascertained ; and, if the 
merchant enters his goods at the one value when he should have 
entered them at the other value, then the goods are liable to for- 
feiture. 

I have thus far spoken only of the inconsistency of the law when 
the importer acquires his goods by purchase. If, however, the goods 
are acquired otherwise than by purchase, the difficulty is greatly in- 
creased. Then the law requires the invoice to state two things, — the 
market value of the goods at the time and the market value at the 
place when and where the goods were manufactured and obtained. 
This makes the invoice price, so called. But when the importer seeks 
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to enter these goods, he must enter them at this invoice price, if that is 
greater than the market price at the time of exportation in the princi- 
pal markets of the country of exportation; otherwise, at the last- 
mentioned market price. An importer of manufactured or consigned 
goods is therefore obliged first to obtain, for the purpose of making 
his invoice, the market value of the goods at the time and place of 
procurement or manufacture; then, for the purpose of making his 
entry, to obtain the market value at tlie time of exportation in the 
principal markets of the country of exportation; and to pay duties on 
whichever happens to be the ‘higher. If he fails to do this, his goods 
are liable to seizure and forfeiture. Now, if duties are to be collected 
on the value of goods, it should be the market value at the time of 
importation in the country of importation. What would be said of a 
merciliant who should delay a sale until he could ascertain the price or 
value of his goods by the cumbersome process which is still in use in 
all our custom-houses ? 

Take the matter of damage allowance. A vessel bringing goods 
subject to duty has leaked during the voyage; and the cargo has been 
more or less damaged, according to the nature and location of it, by 
salt water. The law provides that the amount of damage shall be first 
deducted, and the duties collected on the remainder. The government 
determines the extent of the damage by its own officers. Now, one 
would suppose that all the government would require the merchant to 
do would be to notify the proper officer at the port of entry that he is 
informed that his goods have been damaged by salt water on the voy- 
age, and request that the amount of the same be ascertained and 
deducted. But instead of such a course, he is obliged, on a prescribed 
form, to make oath to the extent of the damage, of which he is igno- 
rant, and of which the government knows he is ignorant, or pay duties 
on the goods without the allowance of damage, however great it may 
have been. 

One of the difficulties often experienced at the custom-house is a 
want of clear understanding of the law and its practical working by 
the officials charged with its execution. This often comes from a want 
of the employment of suitable men; often from the complexity of the 
laws, and often from the want on the part of the officers of proper 
instruction in their duties. The government annually expends large 
sums of money in the employment of what are called Special Agents 
of the Treasury Department, whose duties have heretofore been for 
the most part the detection of frauds. Before the repeal of the moiety 
laws men holding these positions fattened on fraud which it was for 
their interest not to prevent. The time has now come when for this 
place there should be employed, not merely men skilled in the detec- 
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tion of fraud after it has been committed, but men skilled in the 
customs revenue-laws and their substantial working, and it should be 
a large part of their duty to visit the officers of the different custom- 
houses of the land, examine carefully into their administration, prevent 
as far as possible the commission of fraud, and instruct inexperienced 
and ignorant officials in the discharge of their duties. 

Mention has already been made of a want of uniformity in the 
appraisal of goods entered at different custom-houses. It should be 
the duty of special agents, general appraisers, or other skilled officers, 
to frequently visit the different ports of entry, examine appraisements 
made, compare them with the appraisement of similar goods at other 
ports, and thereby secure a uniform appraisement at all ports. Few 
evils so much need correction in the administration of the custom- 
houses, and few can be remedied so easily. 

When goods are entered, the government retains the whole or a part 
of them, for so long a time as it may desire, until the value or quantity 
is ascertained, and then delivers them to the merchant. Now, the 
government claims the right, even after the goods have gone into con- 
sumption, to review and increase the duties. A short time since, an 
importer of a certain class of goods went to the custom-house in one 
of our large cities, and carried the gold with him with which to pay 
the duties. The officials informed him that they were duty free. He 
replied that he thought not; but duties were declined, and the goods 
were delivered to him and went into consumption. He continued his 
importations in this manner for many months. Meanwhile the market 
value of the goods in this country had greatly declined, the decline 
corresponding substantially to the rate of duty. One day, in going 
to the custom-house to enter more of the same kind of* goods, he was 
met with the information that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
decided that the goods were dutiable; and he accordingly paid the 
duties on the same. But what was his surprise, a few days after, to 
receive a letter from the collector, claiming all the duties on the im- 
portations which had been passed free ; and it was only by making an 
offer of compromise, and the payment of a sum of money, that he was 
relieved from the payment of all the duties. The statement of such 
a case suggests the remedy —that when the collector has once had 
possession of the goods, and determined the duties, and delivered up 
the goods, he should after a brief limit of time taken to correct mis- 
takes, be estopped from collecting any further duties unless there be 
fraud. Otherwise a merchant never knows whether he has made a 
profit, or a loss, in the importation and sale of goods. 

There are some goods which are classified for the purposes of duties, 
by standards that have long since ceased to be used among the mer- 
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chants of this country. It is surprising how slow the law is to recog- 
nize progress. Take, for example, the matter of sugar, to collect the 
duty on which, if specific, at so much per pound, nothing could be 
easier. But Congress many years since required sugars to be first 
classified by what is known as the Dutch standard, and then the duty 
to be paid at so much per pound, according to the classification. Now, 
the Dutch standard is merely one of color. There are placed in vials 
sugars of different colors, and numbered consecutively. Samples of 
the sugar to be entered are given to the appraiser; and he compares 
them with the sugars contained in the vials, and ascertains to what 
numbered vials they more nearly correspond. As color is a purely 
arbitrary standard, it was soon discovered that a great saving in duties 
could be made by applying artificial coloring matter which would in 
no manner injure the sugars, as it disappears in the process of refining. 
This practice has been going on for years, has been well known to the 
trade and to government officials, and yet the Dutch standard is still 
in use; and it is now reported that it is proposed to seize cargoes of 
sugar artificially colored, instead of abandoning the use of a worthless 
standard. 

It is doubtful if there is any more cumbersome business operation 
than the entry of goods at a custom-house; and comparatively few 
merchants either undertake or know how to make an entry. Suppose 
we follow the entry of a cargo of a common article, salt for instance, 
where the ascertainment of the duty is very simple, it being specific. 
First a blank furnished by the government is filled up with the sub- 
stantial facts contained in the invoice, and with the invoice is delivered 
to the foreign entry clerk, Next the importer takes the entry to a 
deputy collector, and makes oath to it. Then he goes to the impost 
clerk, who figures the duty and converts the amount of it into Ameri- 
can currency. He then takes his papers to the recording clerk for 
record, who adds to the same a charge of forty cents for the bond, 
twenty cents for the oath, twenty cents for the permit, and twenty 
cents for each invoice. Then he goes to the bond clerk, who fills up 
the bond to an amount double the value of the goods, which bond the 
importer is required to execute with one or more sureties. Then the 
papers are taken to the permit clerk, who orders certain goods for 
examination, and furnishes a permit. Then the merchant goes to the 
naval officer to have the previous work verified, and then to the 
cashier for the payment of the duties. Then the cashier stamps the 
permit as duty paid, when it goes to the deputy collector with the 
entry. The papers ave then compared, and if found correct the entry 
is liquidated; but this is not done until the weigher’s returns have 


been received and compared with the weights upon the invoice, and is 
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often long deferred. If the goods are intended for the warehouse, a 
bond to pay duties is given instead of a penal bond. 

Now, all that a merchant should be required to do is to furnish some 
officer at the custom-house with an invoice bond and entry of his cargo. 
The government should then promptly compute the amount of duties 
—a statement of which should be handed the merchant— by the 
same official who received the invoice and entry. The merchant then 
would only have to take his statement and money to the cashier, pay 
the duties, show his statement receipted, which receipted statement 
should entitle him to a permit. The petty charges should be abolished ; 
and there should also be a limit of time allowed the officials in which 
to compute duties and deliver goods, and when the settlement is made, 
and the goods delivered, the transaction should be closed, in the 
absence of fraud, after allowing a limited period of a few days to cor- 
rect any mistakes. The law requiring all invoices to be verified by 
oath should be repealed ; for custom-house oaths have become a by- 
word in a Christian land, and can only be regarded as a solemn mock- 
ery, except perhaps the manner of administering them relieves of all 
solemnity. What would be thought of a law requiring all hotel-keep- 
ers and merchants to verify by oath their bills when rendered ? 

One of the most vexatious provisions of the law is the requirement 
that “charges,” so called, should be added to the invoice; that is, 
inland freights, the cost of purchasing, putting up, and packing of the 
goods. These charges include paper boxes in which handkerchiefs, 
gloves, and many kinds of goods are packed, the failure to include 
which either subjects the merchants to a fine, or the goods to forfeit- 
ure ; and forfeitures in the past, to the amount of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, have been claimed and sought to be enforced for the 
omission from invoices of these petty charges. 

By the present law it is required that. all invoices of merchandise 
imported from any foreign country shall be made in triplicate, which 
shall be certified by the resident consul, vice-consul, or commercial 
agent of the United States. One of the invoices shall then be deliv- 
ered to the person producing the same, one shall be filed and carefully 
preserved in the consular office, and one shall be transmitted by the 
consul to the collector of the port of the United States at which it is 
proposed to enter the merchandise. The consul is directed by the law 
to require satisfactory evidence of the truth of the invoices; but in 
practice the making oath to the invoices, and the payment to the con- 
sul of his fees, make the evidence satisfactory. The theory of the 
law is that consuls will assist the home governrfient; but in fact the 
importers of the country are required to support the consuls, and sub- 
mit to a very annoying practice which fetters the business of our own 
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merchants. A single invoice is all that should be required; and the 
whole system of consular certificates should be abolished. 

This paper has not been prepared with a view of creating any 
antagonism between the government and the merchants of the country, 
but rather to call attention to some of the difficulties that attend the 
administration of the customs revenue-laws, and secure co-operation 
in finding and applying the remedy. We have cited but few of the 
many instances that could have been given of imperfect laws and their 
administration. 

The remedy must be furnished by Congress; but the subject is so 
large and intricate, that Congress and its committees will pass it by as 
they have in the past, unless greatly assisted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the importers, and other citizens of the land. The present time 
is unusually favorable, as the Treasury Department has already 
entered upon the work, and the merchants of the land are awakening 
to the opportunity. Unless the remedy is furnished, honest merchants 
will gradually abandon the importing business. 

With a careful revision of these laws, and of their mode of admin- 
istration, the custom-house will cease to be a byword, and will become 
the pride of every good citizen. 
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THE RELATIONS OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENTS, AND THE REFORM OF THE LATTER. 
A PAPER BY SAMUEL BOWLES, OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Read September 7, 1877. 

The American system of government, when organized out of the 
original independent and incoherent colonies, magnified the State. It 
consisted first of a strong, intimate, representative State government, 
dealing closely with all the affairs of society and business, and mak- 
ing itself the full expression and executor of the people’s will. There 
were the towns, with their free democracies, for purely local affairs ; 
but their province in government was narrow, their legislature was the 
open town-meeting, and their officials the executors of merely local 
affairs, and but limited depositories of State authority. The general 
government was a mere federation of the States for the exercise of a 
few common and outside affairs. 

The changes of a century have trenched slowly but seriously from 
both directions upon the State. The latter has become in too great 
degree a feeble and flabby affair. The multiplication and growth of 
cities, the transfer of our populations from moderate collections of 
farmers and small mechanics and storekeepers into mammoth centres 
of manufactures and commerce, with the constant tendency to individ- 
ualize the principle of local self-government, has built up a series of 
subsidiary representative governments within the State, that have 
come very much to divide, absorb, and dissipate the power of the State 
itself. On the other hand, the growth of an intense nationality, in 
both interest and feeling, and the exigencies of a great civil war, have 
assailed and reduced the States from the outside. 

Thé real imperialism of our government has come to be in the cities, 
on the one hand, and in the federation, on the other. Nearly every 
State has a city or cities more powerful than itself. The State con- 
tinues to make the general laws, but has so far surrendered the execu- 
tion of them to the municipality, that, instead of being a coherent 
whole, it is little more than the loose framework for hundreds of inde- 
pendent municipalities ; each with a shade of difference, at least, in 
its execution of the same laws; each maintaining distinct machinery 
for doing the same things ; and each in a sort of rivalry or race with 
all its neighbors for outward renown or the local currents of popular 
favor. 

In this extreme of individuality, this cutting up of representative 
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government into local bits, with its accompanying multiplication of 
organization and expenditure, the fundamental weakness of our mod- 
ern municipal system may fairly be said to lie. The common council 
of a city frequently disposes of more money and greater questions 
than the legislature of a State; and the mayor of a city containing 
one-twentieth the inhabitants of the State may, with much more per- 
tinence than did the congressional doorkeeper, boast that he is ‘a 
bigger man” than the governor. 

Chief among the evils of this intimate subdivision and individuality 
of our modern representative government, is, that the citizen loses in 
too close familiarity with them that respect for the laws and their 
executors which is one of the essentials to continuous good order. It 
is not desirable that the citizen should lose the consciousness of his 
full share in and responsibility for the laws, or forget that they are 
the final, sober expression of the judgment of himself and his fellow- 
citizens for the common government of them all. But it is equally 
important that the law should convey to him as well a certain abstract 
independent power of its own, and that he should not be invited to 
feel, in every individual experience, that he is himself the law, the 
police officer, and the magistrate; nor too readily make the police 
officer and the magistrate feel, that, if they enforce the law upon him 
now, he will turn them out at the next election. Yet this is precisely 
what is cultivated by our erection of every town and city and county 
into a local independency, practically above the State. 

This extreme of local inflependency, encouraged by the reaction 
from the former strong State government, has found the temptation to 
excessive indulgence and gross abuse in the recent period of material 
stimulation and inflated growth. All circumstances seem to have com- 
bined at once to produce the worst results, and we have a mountain of 
municipal debts and a record of municipal waste and extravagance for 
a sad remembrance and a solemn warning. The rapid growth of 
cities, the necessity for the comfortable housing and healthy living of 
these greatly increased populations, the legitimate exactions of the 
American people of and for themselves, and the rivalries and ambi- 
tions of every community, have led on, in a season of vast inflation 
and heated speculation, to great municipal undertakings, and the 
attempt, in brief, to outfit every large town or city, within the period 
of a single generation, with all the conveniences and comforts and lux- 
uries that elsewhere have required centuries to accumulate. The 
American municipality has within twenty years done more for itself 
in the way of pavements, water, gas, schools, libraries, public build- 
ings, parks, and railroads, than any European city has been able to 
provide in centuries. The miraculous results of the Aladdin lamp 
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fable are not more remarkable than these actual developments and 
provisions. Such sudden and rapid growth, added to the lowering of 
public morals, which war, inflated currency, and speculation naturally 
cultivated, was inevitably accompanied by extravagance, abuse, and 
corruption. 

Thus this has been the era of the development of our municipal sys- 
tem, its powers, its imperfections, and its abuses. To prevent any 
one person or body doing any wrong, we have engrafted on to munici- 
pal government a cunning system of irresponsibility. There was 
such an ingenious combination of checks and balances and mingling of 
power, that nobody could be to blame for anything. It took every- 
body to do anything, and everybody did it, and everybody said it was 
you and not I, and everybody was right. 

Coupled with all these common infirmities in system and popular 
weakness, was the presence in every city of a large percentage of poor, 
ignorant, and, to a great extent, vicious voters, mostly of foreign birth, 
who were at the service of parties and contractors seeking power and 
jobs. It is upon this class, and the principle of universal suffrage, 
which makes their existence a dangerous political element, that there 
is now a common disposition to unload the responsibility of these 
excesses and abuses. Certainly the extent of this class of voters is 
an added burden to our American system, and an added responsibility 
to the American citizen of culture and property. But it may be stated 
as a general fact, that it was the latter, and not the former, who led in 
these excesses and abuses, and that the American city, —if it can be 
found, — whose men of property and knowledge united in an intelli- 
gent, watchful, and conservative care of their municipal interests, has 
nothing now to mourn in the way of bad investments or burdensome 
debts. Where the tax-payers and the men who can read and write 
have done their duty, no cause for lamentation or reform can be said 
to exist. 

Many of these evils are passing away with the healthy reaction that 
has come over the American people. The realization of abuses, and 
the burden of their consequences, always furnish, in a republic, their 
abundant cure. We must not expect to maintain good government 
by patent machinery. The intelligence and the alertness of the citi- 
zen in his public duties are the first essential of good government. A 
wise system can only make his intelligent labor the more easily effect- 
ive. There can be no system so good as to run well without his aid ; 
there can be no system so bad that his vigilance will not forbid grave 
abuses under it. 

It must be confessed, however, that our systems have come to be 
bad. The revolution in our populations, the great changes in our 
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social and business civilization, have developed not the unfitness of 
our principles of government, but simply the inaptness of much of the 
machinery by which we carry on the government. There has now 
begun an almost unconscious reaction back to a strong, intimate, and 
logical State government, — to the full absorption in the State of all 
the matters that it professes to control at all; of all that concerns the 
personal rights and duties of its citizens, — the responsibilities of the 
State to them and their responsibilities to it. It is in the intelligent 
progress and organization of this reaction that the best solution of the 
evils of our municipal governments will probably be found. While at 
the same time all the mutual relations of the individual and society, 
all that we undertake to do by and for each other, will be much more 
simply, economically, and intelligently performed. 

Perhaps the formula may be thus broadly stated: That the State, 
which makes the criminal laws, the school laws, and the charity laws, 
shall carry them out under a common system throughout its borders, 
by its own organizations and agencies, and no longer divide these duties 
with counties or municipalities. It is easy to see, without hesitation, 
what a gain there would be in symmetry, in cost, in character, and in 
effectiveness under this rule. The police would all be a State police, 
operated throughout the whole borders of the State by a single head ; 
removed, by the very principle of its being, from the weaknesses of 
intimate local and individual relations, and capable, by its organization 
and discipline, of being moved and massed with effectiveness upon any 
local emergency. The prisons, being also State prisons, could be 
maintained upon a common principle of organization as to labor and 
food and discipline, and their inmates classified with relation to their 
offences, their age and sex, their viciousness, and their capacity for 
reform. The almshouses, alike State institutions, would present the 
same opportunities for organized adininistration—for economy of sup- 
port and labor, and for separation for the greatest personal benefits ; 
while the centralized State system would break up the expensive con- 
flicts over local settlements, and increase the motives to self-support 
and friendly intervention. The schools would take on a higher and 
more uniform character; there would be less favoritism in the choice 
of teachers, more thorough supervision, and every way more results 
for the money invested. 

All these, and the like offices of government, being absorbed by the 
central State power, as their legitimate head and source, there would 
remain to the municipalities simply the care of the buildings and 
streets—the fire department, the pavements, the water, the gas, the 
street railways, and parks. All these concern property alone, baving 
no direct relation to the rights or duties of persons, and might justly, 
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and without invasion of the cherished American principle of universal 
suffrage, be left alike to the care and the charge of the owners and 
occupants. These would include, of course, not only every real estate 
owner, but every householder, every storekeeper, every renter of a 
shop or office, and their common interest, as well to protect their 
property and business as to make their town or city inviting to cus- 
tomers and new residents, would ensure the full and faithful discharge 
of their undertakings. To this extent, and in this particular only, is 
it probably possible to limit the suffrage, and to this extent it seems to 
be alike wise, just, and practicable. 

It will naturally be objected, that the proposed absorption of its own 
powers by the State will make a greatly centralized and possibly 
dangerous authority. Certainly, under the modern habits of imposing 
national political divisions upon State affairs, and of subordinating 
the civil service of the State to the uses of the same national partner- 
ship, the objection could not be overstated. This redistribution of 
power is altogether impracticable unless there is to be a reform in these 
particulars. But the signs of such reform are abundant, and along 
with the tendency to aggregate the State is the accompanying dispo- 
sition to separate its affairs, and especially its civil service, from mere 
partisanship. 

Then, in the new demands of our complex civilization, there must 
be great centralization of authority somewhere. Practically the choice 
is between dividing it among the thirty or forty States, or concentrat- 
ing it altogether upon the Federal Government. It is impossible that 
it should be long held and wisely exercised by thousands of independ- 
ent municipalities or the hundred mammoth cities that would lead 
and control them. The evils from which we would escape in munici- 
pal government, and those which are wisely feared in the national 
government, are sure to increase unless we interpose the concentrated, 
centralized State authority. Moreover, we only follow in this the wise 
instinct of our fathers. The authority is no greater than they con- 
ferred ; its exercise is only more abundant and intimate as our popu 
lation and interests and exactions have increased. 

There will be fears of the settlement of the State into a system of 
perfunctory bureaucracy. But we may trust to counteract this by the 
increased publicity and discussion of all affairs in our modern life, as 
well as through the inevitable popular interest in the great offices of 
the State, as education and charity and business organization. It 
might, indeed, be well, as fostering and utilizing this popular interest, 
to empower the choice by every town or city, by universal suffrage, of 
local boards of inspection and advice for the schools, the prisons, and 
the charitable institutions. Such boards, uniting both sexes, would be 
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a watch, a guide, and a stimulus to all State officials, and help to keep 
the public well alive to all the details of administration. 

Here, it may fairly be urged, is the true development and protection 
of State rights and State authority. Here, too, the legitimate limita- 
tion of independent municipal authority and the cure of the demoraliza- 
tions which experience has developed under the looser system. Under 
this plan the State takes its true place as the organ of the people, the 
expression of their will, the protector of their interests. The governor 
and his associate ministers of state would hold far more intimate re- 
lations with the people, exercise more beneficent influence upon society, 
and possess, indeed, a greater popular power, than President and Con- 
gress. The governorship would rise to a higher dignity and a holier 
office. It would no longer be a mere holiday service. The conscien- 
tious occupant of the place would have neither heart nor time for mere 
political scheming ; there would be something else for him to do than 
to make pretty speeches at militia musters and cattle-shows, and un- 
easily wait for a vacancy in the United States Senate. There would 
be no position in the government of greater influence or nobler honor. 
The governor and his lieutenants would, indeed, be a perpetual Social 
Science Congress in the practical exercise of the most beneficent pur- 
poses of modern civilized popular government. And the State would 
take its true place in the federative system, holding it no longer at the 
mercy of abstract theories and disputing parties, but by virtue of what 
it had the right to do, because it must do it, and because it did do it. 

All this, it should be borne in mind, is far different from the legis- 
lative exercise of special authority over municipalities, that has been 
one of the fatal failures of our recent municipal government experi- 
ments. The basis of these suggestions is an invariable system of 
general legislation, applicable to all municipalities and to the whole 
people alike, and requiring a strong, intimate, and possibly flexible 
executive for administration. Many practical difficulties will, of 
course, present themselves; but as it is not possible to improvise the 
radical changes, as a whole, these may be trusted to find their solution 
in the progress of the experimental development of the present tenden- 
cies and necessities, which, in nearly all the older States at least, are 
in the direction that has been outlined. The object of this paper is 
not so much to lay down a fixed plan for the division of State and 
municipal authority, as to point out intelligently these present tenden- 
cies in a new direction,—which is but back to the example of our 
fathers,—to show the why and the wherefore of the same, and to stim- 
ulate popular thought and effort to the wisest and most practicable 
rapid movement in it. The direction itself, it is maintained, is in the 
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interest of logic, of simplicity, of economy, and a safe balancing of the 
powers of the three organizations of our government, municipal, State, 
and Federal; and along its path will be found, it is believed, the re- 


moval of many present evils, and protection from many apprehended 
dangers in all of them. 
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MUNICIPAL ECONOMY. 
A PAPER BY DANIEL L. HARRIS, OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Read September 7, 1877. 

At the annual meeting for 1876, I discussed at some length the sub- 
ject of municipal extravagance. The rapid increase in all branches 
of city expenditure since the war was illustrated by reference to a 
table then recently compiled from the official records of Springfield, 
Mass., showing the expenditures in gross and also per capita year by 
year for each general item of expense from 1845 to 1875. Subse- 
quently it became evident that Springfield did not stand alone in her 
extravagance, but that nearly all the cities of our land had been alike 
unfortunate in the administration of their affairs. Since then, Springfield, 
by the publication of her annual reports, has furnished the material 
for adding another line to the table, showing the corresponding 
statistics for 1876.* It appears that from about the year 1861 to the 
year 1874, while the population of the city had grown from 15,000 up 
to 30,000, the annual expenditure for schools increased from $21,000 
to $127,000; the expenditure for the fire department from $3,000 to 
$45,000 ; the expenditure for the pauper department from $3,000 to 
$29,000; and that the total annual expenditure increased in the same 
time from $66,000 to $781,000. The same statements put into per 
capita form show the cost of the schools during this period to have 
increased from $1.27 per inhabitant in 1861, to $4.20 in 1874; the cost 
of the fire department to have risen from $0.21 in ’60, to $1.55; the 
cost of the pauper department from $0.17 to $0.95; and the entire 
annual expenditure from $3.98 in ’61 to $25.93 per capita in ’74. 

An examination of the statistics for the years 1874, ’75, and ’76, will 
show that Springfield has now so far succeeded in stemming the tide 
of extravagance as to have cut down the totals of her annual expendi- 
ture from $25.93 per capita in 1874 to $22.76 per capita in 1875, and 
to $18.46 per capita in 1876. It is anticipated that the results for 
1877 will show a further and equally gratifying improvement in the 
situation. 

The completion of the assessors’ labors for 1877 enables me to add 
a part of the corresponding figures for this year to the table, and the 
exhibit thus made must be gratifying to the tax-payers. The census 
returns for 1875 gave the population of the city as 31,053, and the 
assessors estimated the population to have decreased by 1,500 in 1876, 


* See Table I., annexed to this paper. 
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and by 685 more to the present time. Notwithstanding this decrease 
in population, the tax per capita this year will be only $14.35 against 
$19.77 in 1876, and $22.21 in 1875. The municipal tax, including the 
“ overlayings,” will be only $340,261 this year, against $503,880 in 
1876, and $613,825 in 1875. This is a reduction of $163,619 from 
the municipal tax last year, and $273,564 from the tax in 1875, or 
about 44.5 percent. The reduction in the assessors’ valuation for the 
two years has been $8,831,794. The following exhibit shows the pop- 
ulation, valuation, and taxation —including municipal, state, and 
county taxes — for the three years : — 
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It has been found desirable to extend the analysis of our city ex- 
penses into still greater detail, in order to afford the requisite basis for 
pressing desired reforms. One of the results has been the preparation 

-of a table showing the cost of lighting the streets of Springfield from 
year to year, since 1860, and a companion table showing the compara- 
tive cost of street lighting, in various other cities. For a series of 
years after 1860, while the lights were extinguished at eleven o’clock 
and dispensed with altogether in the presence of the full moon, the 
average annual cost of each light was only about $15; from 1866 to 
1872, when the lamps burned till two o’clock, and gas was furnished 
by contractors at the rate of $3.43 per thousand, the cost of maintain- 
ing each light rose to an average of $35 per year; and from 1872 to 
1875, when the lamps were burned all night, without regard to the 
moon, and while the cost of gas had fallen 20 per cent., the annual 
cost of each light rose to $55. Our street lights are now extinguished 
at midnight at a cost of about $30 per year, and the people have no 
desire to see them burn longer, but would be quite reconciled to have 
them turned off an hour earlier.* 

For obvious reasons the department of schools is the most difficult 
of all to bring down to reasonable expenditure, but Springfield has 
nevertheless made some progress in this direction. The figures show 


* See Tables II. and III. 
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a reduction of $4,000 in the cost of her schools in 1875, as compared 
with their cost in 1874, and a further saving of $12,500 in 1876. For 
1877 the appropriation contemplates a still further reduction of $20,000, 
the total improvement in the three years being equal to the difference 
between $126,731 of actual expenditure in 1874, and the $90,000 
appropriated for this year. 

A proper consideration of the school requirements for the present 
year seemed to demand the following series of six tables which have 
been prepared with much care from official data.* Four of these tables 
draw comparisons between the expense of the schools of nine different 
cities of the State of Massachusetts as derived from the latest annual 
reports. The remaining two tables present careful analyses of the 
Springfield schools for a series of years, so arranged as to show the 
marvellous growth of their expenses in detail. The average annual 
cost of the schools in nine cities of Massachusetts outside of Boston 
range from $1.79 to $4.40 per inhabitant, Springfield’s costing $3.61, 
or, on the average attendance, from $19.23 to $32.25 per pupil, Spring- 
field’s average being $28.44. All these tables may prove useful in 
similar discussions elsewhere. 

School Table No. 1 shows the comparative appropriations for nine 
of the largest cities in the State, excluding Boston. There are 
three ways of comparing the amounts appropriated by different 
cities for schools: First, by finding the amount appropriated for 
each child attending school; and, second, by finding the amount 
appropriated for each child of legal school age; and, third, by finding 
the amount appropriated for schools, per capita, of the population. © 
This table makes all three exhibits. It thus appears that Springfield, in 
appropriating $3.74 for each inhabitant, exceeded by $1.10 the average 
appropriation ($2.64) of all the cities in the State, except Boston. 
This amount ($3.74) is from 94 cents to $1.97 more per capita of the 
population than other cities of about the same size. The fifth column 
shows the amount appropriated for each child attending school. Here 
$29.41, for Springfield, is to be compared with $18.78 for the city of 
Worcester, and $22.41, the average for all the cities (except Boston) ; 
being $7 above such average. Had our appropriation for schools 
for that year corresponded with the average appropriation of the nine 
cities, it would have been about $88,400, instead of $116,000, or 
$27,600 less than it actually was. It is also seen that $29.41, the 
appropriation in Springfield, was from $5 to $10.50 per capita more than 
the appropriation in other cities of about the same size. The last column 
shows the amount appropriated by each city for each child between five 
and fifteen years of age within its limits. Here, $20.46 per child, for 


* See Tables pages 158-163. 
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Springfield, is to be compared with an average amount of $15.33 
spent on all the children in the nine cities. On comparing Springfield 
with its immediate neighbors in the table, it is seen that it appro- 
priated for each child of legal school age in the city, from $3 to $9 
more than other cities of about the same size. Springfield is only 
exceeded by Cambridge in its appropriation for each child of legal 
school age. 

School Table No. 2 compares the expenditure of the cities for schools 
upon the pupils in actual average attendance, and it also compares 
school expenses by their amount per capita of the population, for which 
reference is necessarily had to the census of 1875. The third column 
shows the cost per pupil in Springfield, for 1876, to have been $28.44, 
against an average of $25 for the nine cities. In 1875 the cost 
per pupil for Springfield was $31.07, against an average of $26.54 for 
the nine cities. The fifth column shows that Springfield spent $3.61 
for each inhabitant of the city in 1876, against a general average of 
$2.94 for all the cities embraced in the table. In the year 1875 
Springfield spent $3.95 for each inhabitant of the city, against a gen- 
eral average of $3.04 per capita for all the cities. Compared with 
the four other cities of about the same population, Springfield spent 
in 1876 for schools 83 cents per capita beyond the average expendi- 
ture of the four cities. When it is borne in mind that a difference 
of 83 cents per inhabitant for Springfield is equivalent to a difference 
of about $25,000 in the aggregate expense, and that a difference of 
$3.44 for Springfield, between her cost per pupil, on average attend- 
"ance, and the general average ($25), would make a difference of 
between $13,000 and $14,000, the usefulness of such tables is readily 
seen. 

School Table No. 3 shows the average number of pupils in attend- 
ance for each teacher in the above cities to be 34, varying from 30 in 
Springfield and New Bedford, to 37,in Lowell, Worcester, and Fall 
River. It is obvious from inspection, that if our 3,944 scholars were 
taught by 116 teachers, with 34 scholars to each teacher, instead 
of by 133 teachers, with 30 scholars to each teacher, a saving of 12 
per cent., or from $12,000 to $15,000 would be made. The number 
of teachers required for the Springfield schools does not differ essen- 
tially from the average requirement of other cities. An inspection 
of the table also shows, that we paid $7 more a month, on an 
average, to our male teachers, and $0.43 more a month to our 
female teachers, than the average amount paid by other cities. In the 
$3,000 salary paid our High School principal, Springfield was excelled 
only by Cambridge, and equalled only by Worcester and Salem. For 
superintendent we paid $3,500, which exceeds the average payment of 
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other cities by $700, and, with the exception of Boston, is $500 more 
than is paid by any other city in the State. 

In School Table No. 4, the school expenses of 1875, in each of the 
nine cities included, are classified and then divided by the average 
attendance of pupils. The result shows that Springfield exceeded 
the average expenditure per pupil, for teachers’ salaries, $3.47; for 
salary of superintendent, $0.24; for care and repair of school-houses, 
$1.54; and on the cost of teachers’ supplies and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, fell below the average, leaving the total expense $4.53 above 
the general average. This is equivalent to a difference in the total 
of between $17,000 and $18,000. 

School Tables No. 5 and No. 6, although relating to the cost of 
Springfield schools alone, illustrate so thoroughly the tendency of the 
decade from 1865 to increase every detail of school expenditure, that it 
is hoped no reader will fail to give them a careful examination. 

Tables in regard to poor-relief have been printed elsewhere, and were 
submitted yesterday in the Conference of Charities, by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn. They were published some time since, by another person 
(but in the interest of economy in Springfield), to illustrate the ex- 
cessive extravagance which has obtained in the administration of the 
pauper department. Those tables present such an exhibit of the 
growth and management of pauperism as has scarcely been equalled 
in the experience of any other American city. One singular develop- 
ment is, that the item of outdoor relief of the city poor, as adminis- 
tered last year, amounted to nearly $20,000 in a city of less than 
30,000 inhabitants. I will only add, in passing, that these tables are 
well arranged, and valuable for general reference, and that they have 
already been productive of much good in enlightening the community 
for whose benefit they were prepared. 

It is gratifying to note, that while Springfield has made some positive 
advance in the thorny path of municipal economy, many other cities 
are also beginning to move in the same direction. Whether their 
movements are timely remains to be seen. In the case of some of the 
larger cities there is manifest danger that it begins too late. Open 
and bold repudiation is not to be looked for as a prominent feature in 
the municipal programme of the early future, but sheer inability to meet 
the interest of the enormous debts that rest upon some of the cities 
will doubtless be the cause of their financial dishonor. 
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TasLe V.—(School Table No. 2.)\—Comparing the Total Expenditure 





























‘ for Schools in Nine Cities of Massachusetts, for the Fiscal Year 
1876. . 
‘ 1. | 2. 3. 4. 5 
CITIES. >a | a 5 52 g ps 
& 9 € Bag 3 as. 
| 2 a) ee 
Lowell, ; . 5,116 $122,858 00 $24 01 | 49,677 $2 47 
Worcester, . .| 6,589 144,500 00 21 98 | 49,265 2 93 
Cambridge, . P 6,527 210,539 00 32 25 | 47,838 4 40 
Fall River, . ‘ 4,554 92,761 00 20 37 | 45,340 2 04 
Lawrence, . ‘ 3,258 62,639 00 19 23 | 34,907 1 79 
Lynn, . : . 4,212 94,150 00 22 35 | 32,600 2 88 
SPRINGFIELD, .| 3,944 112,172 00 28 44 | 31,053 3 61 
Salem,. , . | 2,960 82,786 00 27 96 | 25,955 3 19 
New Bedford, . 3,134 85,000 00 27 12 | 25,876 | 3 28 
Summary, .| 40,294 | $1,007,405 00 | $25 00 /342,511 x 94 











Nots.—This table shows the cost of the schools in the nine largest cities of Massa- 
chusetts, excluding Boston. The element of average attendance is necessarily taken 
from the Report of the Board of Education, and the figures are subject to the criticism 
that they relate to the school year terminating in July, while the expenses are for the 
financial year ending about the following January. But as the schools of all the cities 
a are treated alike, and the results are comparative only, the objection should have no 
weight. 
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CONSTITUTION, OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


JANUARY 9, 1878. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.—This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE Assocta- 
TION. 


II.—Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Edu- 
cation; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, 
of Social Economy ; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 


III.—It shall be administered by a President, ten Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary; an Executive Committee charged with general 
supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Executive 
Committee, charged with the supervision of their respective departments; 
and such local committees as may be established by the Executive Com- 
mittee at different points, to serve as branch associations. The Executive 
Committee shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department Committee, and 
twenty or more Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Directors shall be chosen annually by the members of the Association on 
the second Wednesday of January, and shall hold office till their successors 
are chosen. The President, or, in his absence, a Vice-President, shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. The Chairmen of the Department 
and Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective 
committees. Whenever a branch association shall be organized and recog- 
nized as such by the Executive Committee, its President shall be ex officio 
one of the Directors of the American Association, and, together with the 
Secretary and Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship in that Association. And whenever a local department shall be organ- 
ized and recognized as such by the Executive Committee, its Chairman shall 
become ez officio a Director and member of the parent Association. 


IV.—Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the annual meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hun- 
dred dollars, any person may become a life member, exempt from assess- 
ments. Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and ex- 
empted from the payment of assessments. 


V.—The Executive Committee shall have sole power to call and conduct 
general meetings, and to publish the transactions and other documents of 
the Association. The Department Committees shall have power to call and 
conduct department meetings. 


VI.—No amendment of this Constitution shall be made except at an an- 
nual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The officers of the Association, elected January 9, 1878, are.as 
follows :— 


President. 
Davip AMES WELLS, Norwich, Conn. 


Vice-Presidents. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, Cambridge. | 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia. 
THEODORE D. Wootsey, New Haven. | D. C. Gruman, Baltimore. 
Martin B. ANDERSON, Rochester, N. Y. | W. H. Rurrner, Richmond, Va. 
J. M. BARNARD, Boston. | W. L. TRENHOLM, Charleston, S. C. 
J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. 


Isaac SHERMAN, New York. 
Rvurvus Kine, Cincinnati. 


Secretary. 
F. B. Sansorn, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Boston (5 Pemberton Square). 





Directors. 
T. C. Amory, Boston. | T. W. Hieetnson, Newport, R. I. 
J. S. BLatcurorp, Boston. | Dorman B. Eaton, New York. 
E. E. Hate, “ H. VILLARD, “ 
GrorGE T. ANGELL, “ | Anson P. STOKES, ¥ 
WILLIAM Minot, Jr, “ | JULIEN T. Davies, - 
Mrs. Joun E. Lope@r, “ Jonas M. LIBBEY, - 
Mrs. S. PARKMAN, = PERRY BELMONT, - 
Mrs. C. H. Datt, es Henry B. BAKER, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, “ Horace White, Chicago, IIl. 
WILLIAM Watson, * GEORGE WARD NIcHOLs, Cincinnati. 
Hamitton A. Hitt, “ CHARLES I. WALKER, Detroit, Mich. 
NatTHAN ALLEN, Lowell. T. M. Post, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. C. Guiip, Waltham. 


The above-named persons, with the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the five departments, make up a Council or Executive Committee, 
which meets in Boston on the last Saturday of every month. The 
department officers are as follows :— 


I. Education.—Prof. W.T. Harris, St. Louis, Chairman; GEoRGE Warp NICHOLS, 
Cincinnati, Secretary. 

II. Health—EpDWarp WIGGLESWORTH, Jr., M. D., Boston, Chairman ; D. F. Lin- 
COoLN, M. D., Boston, Secretary. 

III. Finance.—Prof. W. G. SUMNER, Chairman; G. BRADFORD, Boston, Secretary. 

IV. Social Economy.—Prof. W. B. Rogers, Boston, Chairman; F. B. SANBORN, 
Concord, Secretary. 

V. Jurisprudence.—Prof. W. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Chairman; Prof. Francis 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Secretary. 
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The Department Committees are as follows :— 


I. EDUCATION. 


Prof. W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Chairman. 
George Ward Nichols, Cincinnati, Secretary. 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Cambridge. 

John D. Philbrick, Boston. 

Charles C. Perkins, Boston. 

Mrs. S. Parkman, Boston. 

Mrs. Henry Whitman, Boston. 

James M. Barnard, Boston. 

Justin Winsor, Boston. 

Joseph White, Boston. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, Boston. 

Prof. Runkle, Boston. 

Prof. W. P. Atkinson, Boston. 

W. C. Collar, Roxbury, Mass. 


i. 

Edward Wigglesworth, M. D., Chairman, 
Boston. 
D. F. Lincoln, M. D., Secretary, 8 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

James M. Barnard, Boston. 
J. 8S. Blatchford, Boston. 
C. J. Blake, M. D., Boston. 
J. G. Blake, M. D., Boston. 
Henry P. Bowditch, M. D., Boston. 
Edward S. Bradford, M. D., Boston. 
F. H. Brown, M. D., Boston. 
James R. Chadwick, M. D., Boston. 
Edward Cowles, M. D., Boston. 
T. B. Curtis, M. D., Boston. 
E. G. Cutler, M. D., Boston. 
S. H. Durgin, M. D., Boston. 
Prof. Robert T. Edes, M. D., Boston. 
R. H. Fitz, M. D., Boston. 
Charles F. Folsom, M. D., Boston. 
Rev. William C. Gannett, Boston. 
T. Sterry Hunt, LL. D., Boston. 
Charles E. Inches, M. D., Boston. 
Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Boston. 
J.B. Moran, M. D., Boston. 
Arthur H. Nichols, M. D., Boston. 
Joseph P. Oliver, M. D., Boston. 
Robert T. Paine, Jr., Boston. 
C. P. Putnam, M. D., Boston. 
James J. Putnam, M. D., Boston. 
F. C. Shattuck, M. D., Boston, 


II. 








D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

Miss A. E. Johnson, Bradford, Mass. 

Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 

H. F. Harrington, New Bedford, Mass. 

A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 

C. F. P. Bancroft, Andover, Mass. 

Prof. L. Clarke Seelye, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Edwin P. Seaver, Cambridge, Mass. 

L. R. Williston, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. C. Perkins, Exeter, N. H. 

Prof. W. F. Dimmock, Quincy, Mass. 

F. W. Tilton, Newport, R. I. 

Miss Anna C, Brackett, New York. 


HEALTH. 


Theodore H. Tyndale, Boston. 

Frederick W. Vogel, M. D., Boston. 

O. F. Wadsworth, M. D., Boston. 

Samuel G. Webber, M. D., Boston. 

Prof. William R. Ware, Boston. 

Prof. William Watson, Boston. 

J. H. Whittemore, M. D., Boston. 

John Stearns, M. D., Boston. 

Wm. James, M. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Frederick Winsor, M.D., Winchester, Mass. 


Associate Members. 
C. R. Agnew, M. D., New York. 
Prof. C. F. Chandler, M. D., New York. 
Henry Villard, New York. 
W. P. Garrison, New York. 
Elisha Harris, M. D., New York. 
Frank P. Foster, M. D., New York. 
Edward G. Loring, M. D., New York. 
John J. Mason, M. D., New York. 
Stephen Smith, M. D., New York. 
Fred. R. Sturgis, M. D., New York. 
A.L. Carroll, M. D., New Brighton, N. Y. 
J. Foster Jenkins, M. D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Isaac Ray, M. D., Philadelphia. 
J. G. Rosengarten, Philadelphia. 
James S. Jewell, M. D., Chicago. 
L. F. C. Garvin, M. D., Lonsdale, R. I. 
Franklin Bonney, M. D., Hadley, Mass. 
Prof. Francis Bacon, M. D., New Haven. 


FINANCE. 


Prof. W. G. Sumner, N. Haven, Chairman. | C. E. Bockus, Boston. 


Gamaliel Bradford, Boston, Secretary. 
John M. Forbes, Boston. 

Joseph S. Ropes, Boston. 

Edward Atkinson, Boston. 


George Walker, New York. 
James Buel, New York. 
David A. Wells, Norwich, Conn. 


| Prof. F. A. Walker, New Haven. 
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TY. 
Prof. W. B. Rogers, Chairman. 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass., Secretary. 
Mrs. S. Parkman, Boston. 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, Boston. 
John Ayres, Boston. 
Miss Lucy Ellis, Boston. 
George S. Hale, Boston. 
Henry S. Grew, Boston. 
Elizur Wright, Boston. 
R. T. Paine, Jr., Boston. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. ; 
| Charles F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 
| Dr. R. T. Davis, Fall River, Mass. 
Charles L. Brace, New York. 
Rev. E. C. Guild, Waltham. 
Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Mich. 
W. P. Letchworth, Buffalo. 
Edmond Wrigley, Philadelphia. 
Rey. W. G. Eliot, St. Louis. 





V. JURISPRUDENCE. 


Prof. W. G. Hammond, Chairman. 

Prof. F. Wayland, New Haven, Secretary. 
J. B. Thayer, Boston. 

Prof. H. W. Torrey, Cambridge. 

F. V. Balch, Boston. 

George Putnam, Jr., Boston. 

Moorfield Storey, Boston. 


D. E. Ware, Boston. 

O. W. Holmes, Jr., Boston. 

W. A. Field, Boston. 

Prof. Johnson T. Platt, New Haven. 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis. 

Rufus King, Cincinnati. 

George Hoadly, Cincinnati. 








MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION CLASSIFIED BY STATES. 


January 9, 1878. 


ARKANSAS. 


Annual Member. 


Summerfield, Marcus, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e Littie Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Annual Members. 
Ashburner, William, 1014 Pine Street, San | Davis, W. S., Los Angeles. 








Francisco. 
Barrows, Henry D., Barrows, Furrey & 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Garnett, Louis A., San Francisco. 
Norris, William, San Francisco. 





CANADA. 


Life Member. 
Smith, Prof. Goldwin, Toronto. 


Annual Member. 


| De Laporte, A. W., 57 Front St., Toronto. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Annual Members. 
Baldwin, Prof. S. E., New Haven. 
Barnum, Hon. W. H., Lime Rock. 
Benedict, Charles, Waterbury. 
Bolles, Albert S., Norwich. 
Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury. 
Butler, John S., M. D., Hartford. 
Converse, Charles A., Norwich. 
Crothers, T. D., Hartford. 


Dunham, A. C., Hartford. 

Fessenden, Rey. Thomas K., Farmington. 
Foster, Lafayette S., Norwich. 

Giddings, F. H., West Winsted. 

Gilbert, Charles E., Hartford. 

Greene, Jacob L., Hartford. 

Gregg, James B., Hartford. 

Hawley, Hon. J. R., Hartford. 

Hayden, H. R., Hartford. 
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Hooker, Mrs. Isabella B., Hartford. 
Hotchkiss, Justus A., New Haven. 
Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury. 

Parmelee, George D., Hartford. 
Pattison, Rev. T. Harwood, New Haven. 
Platt, Johnson T., New Haven. 

Potwin, T. S., Hartford. 

St. John, H. W., Hartford. 

Sanford, Henry, Bridgeport. 

Sumner, Prof. W. G., New Haven. 
Talcott, John B., New Britain. 
Thomson, Chs. H., 40 Elm St., New Haven. 





Tompkins, Benjamin W., Norwich. 
Tyler, F. Morris, New Haven. 
Walker, Prof. F. A., New Haven. 
Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford. 
Wayland, C. N., Waterbury. 
Wayland, Prof. Francis, New Haven. 
Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven. 
Wells, David A., Norwich. 

Wells, Edward W., Hartford. 
Woolsey, Rev. Dr. T. D., New Haven. 
Woolsey, Theodore S., New Haven. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Life Members. 
Henry, Joseph, LL. D., Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington. 
Matile, George A., U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington. 


Annual Members. 


Drew, Prof. William P., 516 Third St., 
Washington. 


Eaton, John, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington. 

Elliott, E.B., Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. 

Gallaudet, E. M., Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington. 

Welling, James C., Columbian University, 
Washington. 

Young, Edward J., Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Life Member. 
Myers, Sydney, 75 Clark St., Chicago. 


Annual Members. 


Adams, Edward F., 211 and 213 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


Blatchford, E. W., 375 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Etter, S. M., Springfield. 

Flagg, Willard C., Moro. 

Kinney, Henry C., Public Library, Chicago. 

Porter, Robert P., 158 Walnut St., Chicago. 

Sunderland, J. T., 157 35th St., Chicago. 





Wines, Rev. F. H., Springfield. 


INDIANA. 
Annual Members. 


Coffin, Charles F., Richmond. 


| Lodge, James, Brazil. 


: IOWA. 


Life Member. 
Hammond, Prof. W. G., Iowa City. 


Annual Members. 
Johnson, Emmons, Waterloo. 
Ryder, N. C., Dubuque. 


KANSAS. 
Annual Member. 


Hutchings, John, ; é ° ° 


Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 
Annual Member. 


Kearney, John Watts, 658 Fourth Ave., . 


Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 
Annual Member. 


Mitchell, Archibald, . . ° 


- New Orleans. 


MAINE. 


Hill, Rev. Thomas, . ° ° 
22 


Life Member. 


Portland. 
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MARYLAND. 


Annual Members. 
Conrad, Dr. J. S., Catonsville. 
Gilman, Prof. D. C., Baltimore. 


Howard, Prof. E. Lloyd, Baltimore. 
Stockbridge, Henry, 55 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Life Members. 
Agassiz, Mrs. Louis, Cambridge. 


Angell, George T., 96 Tremont St., Boston. | 





Baker, William E., 63 Chester Sq., Boston. | 


Barnard, James M., Hotei Pelham, Boston. 


Boston. 

Bigelow, E. B., 8 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., 13 Exchange St., Boston. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon St., Boston. 

Chapman, Maria W., Weymouth. 

Edwards, Mrs. M. A., Boston. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., Bos- 
ton. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears Building, Bos- 
ton. 

Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Kidder, H. P., 40 State St., Boston. 

Kidder, Mrs. H. P., Boston. 

Lincoln, Dr. D. F., 8 Beacon St., Boston. 

Little, James L., 2 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

May, Miss Abby W., 3 Exeter St., Boston. 

Mudge, E. R., 118 Beacon St., Boston. 

Peirce, Prof. Benjamin, Cambridge. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Ware, William R., 2 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton. 

Warren, S. D., 67 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M. D., 108 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 8 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Annual Members. 
Adams, Miss Sarah A., 16 Louisburg Sq., 
Boston. . 
‘ Allen, Nathan, M. D., Lowell. 
Amory, T. C., 19 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 
Amory, William, 60 State St., Boston. 
Atkinson, Edward, 40 State St., Boston. 


Atkinson, Prof. W. P., Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Ayres, John, 103 State St., Boston. 

Balch, F. V., 39 Court St., Boston. 


Blake, Stanton, Brookline. 
Barnard, Mrs. James M., Hotel Pelham, | 





Blaney, Henry, 131 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Bockus, C. E., 3 Congress Sq., Boston. 

Bonney, Franklin, M. D., Hadley. 

Bradford, Charles F., 2438 Washington St., 
Boston. 

Bradford, Rev. J. H., Palmer. 

Bright, J. B., Waltham. 

Brooks, Peter C., 7 Arlington St., Boston. 

Brooks, Rey. Phillips, Boston. 

Brooks, Shepherd, 92 Beacon St., Boston. 

Bruen, Miss M. L., 2 Walnut St., Boston. 

Buck, Mrs. David, 9 Somerset St., Boston. 

Bullard, William S., 5 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Cabot, Edward C., 60 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. 

Cabot, J. Elliott, Brookline. 

Chase, George B., 203 Beacon St., Boston. 

Clark, J. S., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 

Congdon, James B., New Bedford. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 60 State St., Boston. 

Cowles, Edward, M. D., City Hospital, 
Boston. 

Dall, Mrs. C. H., 141 Warren Ave., Bos- 
ton. 

Davis, James, 47 Kilby St., Boston. 

Davis, Dr. R. T., Fall River. P 

Denny, Henry G., 37 Court Sq., Boston. 

Dole, Rey. C. F., Jamaica Plain. 

Dupee, James A., 19 Exchange PI., Boston. 

Earle, Mrs. Ann B., Worcester. 

Earle, Pliny, M. D., Northampton. 

Eliot, Charles W., LL. D., Cambridge. 

Eliot, Samucl, 44 Brimmer St., Boston. 

Ellis, Mrs. Grace A., 2 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Everitt, John, Brookline. 


| Field, W. A., 37 Equitable Building, Bos- 


ton. 

Foote, Miss Mary B., 352 Harvard St., 
Cambridge. 

Forbes, R. B., Milton. 

Frothingham, Rev. Frederick, Milton. 

Gannett, Rev. W. C., 155 Boylston St., 
Boston. 




















Garrison, William Lloyd, 125 Highland 
St., Boston. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, Jr., 18 Matthews 
St., Boston. 

Gibbs, Prof. Wolcott, 99 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, 2 Florence St., 
Boston. 

Greenough, W. W., 24 West St., Boston. 

Grew, Henry S., 89 Beacon St., Boston. 

Guild, Rev. E. C., Waltham. 

Hale, Rev. E. E., 39 Highland St., Boston. 

Hale, George S., 39 Court St., Boston. 

Hall, Miss M. L., 55 St. James St., Boston. 

Hallowell, R. P., 139 Federal St., Boston. 

Harris, Daniel L., Springfield. 

Heath, Miss M. D., 1186 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. 

Higginson Waldo, 70 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. 

Hill, Hamilton A., Union Club, Boston. 

Hooper, Miss Alice S., 27 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Hooper, Mrs. Anna S., 27 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., Cambridge. 

Howe, Estes, M. D., Cambridge. 

Hunt, T. Sterry, Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 

Jackson, Miss Marian C., 88 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston. 

James, Mrs. John W., 119 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Jarvis, Edward, M. D., Dorchester. 

Johnson, Miss A. E., Bradford. 

Kennard, M. P., 511 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. 

Kittredge, George A., Tewksbury. 

Lawrence, Hon. A. A., 13 Chauncy St., 
Boston. 

Lee, Henry, 44 State St., Boston. 

Livermore, Mrs. M. A., Melrose. 

Loring, C. W., 17 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Lyman, Arthur T., 17 Kingston St., Bos- 
ton. 

Lyman, Theodore, 
Ave., Boston, 

Mason, R. M., 1 Walnut St., Boston. 

May, Rev. Samuel, Leicester. 

Means, William G., 40 Water St., Boston. 

Minot, William, Jr., 39 Court St., Boston. 

Morton, Edwin, Boston. 

Newell, John, 611 Tremont St., Boston. 

Nourse, B. F., 18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Paine, R. T., Jr., 16 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton. 


191 Commonwealth 
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Parkman, Henry, 35 Court St., Boston. 

Parkman, Mrs. S., 16 Brimmer St., Boston. 

Perkins, C. C., 2 Walnut St., Boston. 

Perkins, Mrs. C. C., 2 Walnut St., Boston. 

Phillips, Wendell, 50 Essex St., Boston. 

Prang, Louis, Boston. 

Putnam, Charles P., M. D., 63 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. 

Putnam, James J., M. D., 63 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. 

Quincy, Josiah, Quincy. 

Richards, Miss Caroline, 33 Hollis St., 
Boston. 

Rogers, Prof. William B., 117 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston. 

Ropes, John C., 40 State St., Boston. 

Ropes, Joseph S., 60 State St., Boston. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna, Milton Hill, Milton. 

Ruggles, S. P., 1209 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. 

Runkle, Prof. J. D., Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Worcester. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, 5 Oliver St., Boston. 

Sewall, Samuel E., 5 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton. 

Shaler, Prof. N. S., Cambridge. 

Shattuck, George C., M. D., 6 Newbury 
St., Boston. 

Shattuck, George O., 35 Court St., Boston. 

Shimmin, Charles F., 5 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Stearns, John, M. D., Boston. 

Stevenson, Robert H., 58 Chestnut St., 
Boston. 

Stone, L. R., M. D., Newton. 

Sturgis, James, 77 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Sullivan, Richard, 77 State St., Boston. 

Thayer, Prof. James B., 37 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. 

Torrey, H. W., 20 Oxford St., Cambridge. 

Tudor, Frederic, 14 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Urbino, S. R., 1507 Washington St., Boston. 

Ware, Charles E., M. D., 41 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Washburn, Miles, 18 Newbury St., Boston. 

Watson, Prof. William, 107 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston. 

Whitman, Mrs. Henry, 7 Chestnut St., 
Boston. 

Whitmore, C. O., 86 State St., Boston. 

Whittemore, James H., M. D., Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. 

Winthrop, Robert C., 90 Marlboro’ St., 

Boston. 
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Wolcott, Mrs. H. F., 238 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Wolcott, J. Huntington, 8 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. 

Wood, Rev. Horatio, Lowell. 


| Waters, Charles H., Groton. 

Wright, Elizur, Milk cor. Congress St., 
Boston. 

Young, Charles L., 71 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Annual Members. 
Angell, Prof. J. B., Ann Arbor. 
Baker, Prof. Henry B., Lansing. 
Brown, Hon. Henry B., Detroit. 
Kent, Prof. C. A., Detroit. 
Lord, Henry W., Detroit. 
Parker, Leroy, Flint. 


Parker, Willard, Detroit. 

Scoville, D. C., Bay City. 

Stone, Dr. J. A. B., Kalamazoo. 
Walker, Prof. Charles I., Detroit. 
Webber, William L., East Saginaw. 
Wells, Prof. William P., Detroit. 


MISSOURI. 


Annual Members. 
Belcher, G. W. C., Belcher’s Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 
Collier, M. Dwight, 21 Singer Building, St. 
Louis. 
Harris, Prof. W. T., St. Louis. 


Hitchcock, Henry, 303 Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis. 

Leete, Dr. James M., 2912 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Post, T. M., St. Louis. 

Shippen, Joseph, 417 Pine St., St. Louis. 

; Wilder, D. W., St. Joseph. 





NEBRASKA. 


Annual Members. 
Ames, Dr. John H., Lincoln. 


Billingsley, L. W., Lincoln. 
Emerson, Prof. Harrington, Lincoln. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Annual Members. 
Atwater, Rev. Dr. Lyman, Princeton. 


Neilson, James, New Brunswick. 
Peck, Cyrus, Newark. 


NEW YORK. 


Life Members. 

Cole, William A., 41 Broad St., New York 
City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E., 11 Cliff St., New York 
City. 

‘Dodge, William E., Jr., 11 Cliff St., New 
York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Field, David Dudley, 4 Pine St., New York 
City. 

Field, Cyrus W., New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, New 
York City. 

Hoe, Col. Richard M., 29 Gold St., New 
York City. 

James, D, Willis, New York City. 

Kirkland, Hon. Charles P., 21 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Ave., New York 
City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Buffalo. 

Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, 32 Pine St., New 
York City. 

Sherman, Isaac, 18 West 20th St., New 
York City. 

Stokes, James, 11 Cliff St., New York. 

Stokes, Anson P., 11 Cliff St., New York. 

Stokes, Thomas, New York City. 

Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth, New York 
City. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, 20 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th St., New York 
City. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 


Annual Members. 

Adler, Prof. Felix, 716 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Agnew, C. R., M. D., 19 East 39th St., 
New York City. 

Anderson, Dr. M. B., Rochester. 

Anthony, Henry T., 591 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Belmont, Perry, New York City. 

Bissinger, Philip, 13 John St., New York 
City. 

Bliss, George, Jr., 41 Chambers St., New 
York City. 

Bowker, R. R., New York City. 

Brace, Charles L., 19 East 4th St., 
York City. 

Brainerd, Cephas, New York City. 

Brockway, Z. R., Elmira. 

Brown, Stewart, 21 West 34th St., 
York City. 

Burrell, Dr. Dwight R., Canandaigua. 

Butler, William Allen, Trinity Buildings, 
Broadway, New York City. 

Butts, Mrs. Isaac, Rochester. 

Cartwright, Rev. T. S., St. John’s Rectory, 
Long Island City. 

Cary, William F., 267 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Chandler, Prof. C. F., Columbia College, 
New York City. 

Chapin, John B., M. D., Willard P. O., 
Seneca Lake. 

Church, Frederick E., Hudson. 

Clark, Freeman, Rochester. 

Collins, Charles, 109 East 15th St., 
York. 

Cooper, Edward, 8 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Corning, Erastus, 87 State St., Albany. 

Cox, Edwin M., 15 Broad St., New York 
City. 

Curtis, George William, West New Brigh- 
ton. 

Curtis, William E., 14 West 20th St., New 
York City. 

Davies, Henry E., 
York. 

Davies, 
York. 

Delafield, Lewis L., 49 Exchange Pl., New 
York City. 

Dimock, H. F., 80 West St., 
City. 

Doane, Rev. W. C., 29 Elk St., Albany. 

Dowd, Charles F., Saratoga. 

Dugdale, Richard L., 4 a St., New 
York City. 

Eaton, Dorman B., 2 East 29th St. 
York City. 

Ellis, John W., 27 Pine St., New York City. 

Escobar, Fernando, 30 West 54th St., New 
York City. 

Evans, Ellicott, Hamilton College, Clinton. 

Fairchild, Charles S., Albany. 


New 


New 


New 


120 Broadway, New 


Julien T.,.120 Broadway, New 


New York 


» New 





Field, Dudley, 4 Pine St., New York City. 

Ford, Gordon L., 97 Clark St., Brooklyn. 

French, Francis O., 33 West 37th St., New 
York City. 

Fretwell, John, Jr., 182 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., 50 West 36th St., 
New York City. 

Goddard, J. Warren, 10 West 33d St., New 
York City. 

Godwin, Parke, Roslyn, Queens County. 

Hammond, Henry B., 12 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Harris, Elisha, M. D., 58 Bible House, New 
York City. 

Hassler, Charles W., 7 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Hinchman, John J., 34 Veasie St., 
York City. 

Holt, Henry, 14 East 54th St., New York 
City. 

Homans, Sheppard, 197 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Hun, Thomas, M. D., Albany. 

Jacobi, A., 110 West 34th St., New York 
City. 

Jenkins, J. Foster, Yonkers. 

Jewett, Josiah, Buffalo. 

Joy, Prof. Charles A., Columbia College, 
New York City. 

Kelly, J. B., 244 State St., Albany. 

Kinsella, Hon. Thomas, 36 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn. 

Larned, J. N., Buffalo. 

Lawson, L. M., 4 Wall St., 
City. 

Leach, Orlando, 142 and 144 Grand St., 
New York City. 

Low, A. A.,3 Burling Slip, New York City. 

Lowell, Mrs. C. R., 52 East 20th St., New 
York City. 

Marshall, Charles H.,38 Burling Slip, New 
York City. 

Martin, Bradley, 
York. 

Mason, John J., M. D., 4 West 33d St., 
New York City. 

McCurdy, Robert H., 
New York City. 

McFarland, W. W., 35 William St., New 
York City. 

Meade, Hon. E, R., 145 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Meads, Orlando, Albany. 

Milburn, John George, 6 Lewis Block, Buf- 
falo. 


New 


New York 


22 West 20th St., New 


10 East 14th St., 
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Minturn, R. B., 78 South St., New York 
City. 

Moore, J. 8., 44 West 20th St., New York 
City. 

Morgan, W. D., 26 Washington Sq., New 
York City. 

Newton, R. Heber, 19 East 75th St., New 
York City. 

Nordhoff, Charles, New York Herald, New 
York City. 

Olcott, Dudley, Albany. 

Olcott, Thomas W., Albany. 

Olmsted, Fred. Law, 209 46th St., New 
York City. 

Peabody, Charles A., 110 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Peaslee, E. R., M. D., 29 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Pell, Alfred, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Pellew, Henry E., 9 East 35th St., New 
York City. 

Porter, Charles H., M. D., Albany. 

Post, H. C. von, P. O. box 137, New York 
City. 

Potter, George A., 80 South St., New York 
City. 

Potter, Howard, 59 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Ramsay, J. H., Albany. 

Robbins, George A., P. O. box 947, New 
York City. 

Rogers, Charles H., 80 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Sands, Mahlon, 138 William St., New York 
City. 

Sawyer, G. P., Buffalo. 

Sawyer, Rév. J. E. C., Saratoga Springs. 


Schmidt, L. W., P. O. box 1817, New York 
City. 

Schuyler, Miss L. L., 19 West 31st St., 
New York City. 

Schwab, Gustavus, 2 Bowling Green, New 
York City. 

Slocum, Jane M., Granger Place, Canan- 
daigua. 

Sterne, Simon, 61 Wall St., New York. 

Stokes, James, Jr., 104 John St., New York 
City. 

Stowell, C. F., Rochester. 

Thurber, F. B., Box 3895, New York City. 

Toppan, Robert Noxon, 142 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Tousey, Sinclair, 119 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Townsend, John P., 70 Beaver St., New 
York City. 

Tuck, Edward, Box 2958, New York City. 

Villard, Henry, 20 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

Walker, George, P. O. box 5645, New York 
City. . 

White, Alfred T., Brooklyn. 

White, Andrew D., Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

White, Horace, 20 Nassau St., New York 
City. 

Wilbur, Dr. H. B., Syracuse. 

Wilkinson, Alfred, Syracuse. 

Williams, Chauncey P., Albany. 

Wines, Rev. Dr. E. C., Irvington, 

Wood, Frederic, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Wylie, W. Gill, 29 West 42d St., New York 
City. 


OHIO. 


Annual Members. 
Andrews, Israel W., Marictta. 
Brahl, Dr. Gustav, Cincinnati. 
Garfield, J. A., Hiram. 
Gano, John A., Cincinnati. 
Hoadly, George, Cincinnati. 
Horton, 8. Dana, Pomeroy. 


PENNSY 
Annual Members. 

Bittinger, J. B., Sewickley. 

Bond, Frank S., 275 South 4th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Jeddo P. O., 
Luzerne Co. 

Lea, Henry C., 706 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia. 


Jungst, W.,‘ Volksfreund’ office, Cincinnati. 
King, Rufus, Cincinnati. 

Macomber, A. E., Toledo. 

Merrin, William L., Newark. 

Nichols, George Ward, Cincinnati. 
Perkins, Joseph, Cleveland. 

Ward, Durbin, Cincinnati. 


LVANIA. 

Livermore, Rev. A. A., Meadville. 

Pinkerton, John J., West Chester. 

Smith, George Plumer, 231 South 6th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Trumbull, Rev 
Phiiadelphia. 

Wayland, Rev. H. L., Philadelphia. 


. H. C., 610 Chestnut St., 
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RHODE 


Annual Members. 
Anthony, Henry B., Providence. 
Chace, George I., Providence. 
Doyle, Thomas A., Providence. 
Eldridge, Martin L., Providence. 
Higginson, T. W., Newport. 


ISLAND. 
Newell, Timothy, M. D., Providence. 
Parkhurst, Charles H., Providence. 
Potter, E. R., Kingston. 
Snow, Dr. Edwin M., Providence. 
| Waterman, Miss Elizabeth, Providence. 
Weeden, William B., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Annual Member. 


Trenholm, W. L., 


Charleston. 


TEXAS. 
Annual Member. 


Thrasher, J.S., . 


Galveston. 


VERMONT. 


Annual Members. 
Billings, Frederick, Woodstock. 
Clark, Albert, St. Albans. 


Draper, Joseph, M. D., Brattleborough. 
Ware, Rev. L. G., Burlington. 
Williams, Samuel, Castleton. 


VIRGINIA. 
Annual Member. 


Ruffner, Rev. W. H., 


- Richmond. 


UTAH. 
Annual Member. 


Diehl, Christopher, . ‘ ° 


- Salt Lake City. 


WISCONSIN. 


‘Life Member. 
Hoyt, Dr. John W., Madison. 


Annual Members. 
Allen, Prof. W. F., Madison. 
Lynde, Mrs. William P., Milwaukee. 
Mitchell, Alexander, Milwaukee. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., Concord, Mass. 

Henry Barnard, LL. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Charles L. Brace, Esq., 19 East 4th St., 
New York. 

Henry C. Carey, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Major-Gen. Oliver O. Howard, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Ottawa, Can. 

Rev. Frederick N. Knapp, Plymouth, Mass. 

Samuel B. Ruggles, Esq., New York. 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M. D., 795 Broadway, 
New York. 

Prof. Daniel Wilson, Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


In Great Britain and Ireland. 

Thomas Hughes, M. P., London. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Winches- 
ter. 

Prof. J. Thorold Rogers, Oxford. 

Rev. James Frazer, Ufton Rectory, Read- 
ing. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 24 Cheyne 
Wall, London, S. W. 


Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C. B., Park Cot- - 
tage, East Sheen. 

Edward Lankester, M. D., London. 

William Farr, M. D., F. R. S., London. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq., Birmingham. 

Thomas H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. 

Samuel A. Goddard, Esq., Birmingham. 

G. W. Hastings, Esq., London. 
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In France. ° 

M. Bonneville de Marsangy, 7 Rue de Pen- 
thievre, Paris. 

M. Edouard Laboulaye, Paris. 

M. Jules Simon, Paris. 

M. Joseph Garnier, 14 Rue Richelieu, 
Paris. 

M. August Laugel, 19 Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, Paris. ‘ 


In Germany. 
Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, Royal Uni- 
versity, Munich. 
Dr. George Varrentrap, Frankfort. 
Dr. Ernst Engel, Royal Statistical Bureau, 
Berlin. 
In Italy. 
Signor Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome. 
Prof. C. F. Gabba, Pisa. 





Princess Héléne Kottzoff Massalsky, Villa 
d’Istria, Florence. 

Prof. Alberto de Errera, Cavaliere della 
Corona d’Italia, Venice. 


In Sweden. 
Dr. Friedrich Theodor Berg, Stockholm. 


In Russia. 
Dr. John Kapnist, St. Petersburg. 


In Greece. 
Aristides Dossios, Athens. 


In Hungary. 
M. E. Horn, M. P., Budepest. 


In Holland. 
Dr. W. F. M. Gori, Amsterdam. 


The General Meeting of the Association for 1878 will commence at Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, on Saturday, May 18. 


On Sunday, May 19, a Sermon on Social 


Science in its Relations to Religion will be preached before the Association. 


The sessions will continue until the 24th of May. 


The Conference of Charities 


for 1878 will probably assemble in Cincinnati during the General Meeting. 


Announcements of the Addresses, Papers, etc., will be made hereafter. 
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